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PREFATORY NOTE. 


'^HIS volume contains the Resolution recorded 
^ by the Governor General of India in Council 
on the 1 6th January 1902 and published in the 
Gazette of India of the i8th. idem, on the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government It also contains 
a series of reports by Local Governments on the 
same subject The circumstances which led to the 
preparation of these reports, and to the promulgation 
of the views of the Government of India, are explained 
in the opening paragraphs of the Resolution 

The Resolution is an authoritative exposition of 
the principles on which the Land Revenue Adminis- 
tration in India has been based in the past, and by 
which it will be guided m the future The reports 
of Local Governments not only afford a reply to 
criticisms which have recently been levelled at the 
administration of the Land Revenue in this country , 
they furnish valuable matenals for a detailed study 
of the history and methods of the different systems 
of assessment which have been evolved to meet 
the widely differing circumstances of the various 



VI 


provinces It is considered desirable that these 
papers should be given a wide publication and be 
made easily accessible both to the officers of Govern- 
ment and to the public and with this object it has 
been decided to issue them in a cheap book form 
The papers have been arranged in chapters and 
supplied with an index and marginal abstracts to 
paragraphs 'for the convenience of those consult- 
ing the volume Arrangements are in progress for 
the issue in each Province of a translation in the 
vernacular of the Resolution and of the particular 
report which concerns the Province 

J B FULLER, 

Secretary to the Government of India 

Calcutta 
Department or 
Revenue anb Agriculture 
Dated i 8 ih March ig02 


LAND REVENUE POLICY 


OF THE 

INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 

f BEING TFi'e’ RESOLUTi'ON ISSUED SV THE GOVERHOR GENERAL {{N 
COUNCIL ON THE i6th JANUARY 1902 ) 


Chapter I. — INDIA, 


'^HE attention of the Go\ernment of India has lately 
been called, in a special manner, to the subject of 
the Land Revenue administration of this country, partly by 
J^e series of almost unprecedented calamities which have in 
^recent years assailed the agricultural population, partly by a 


Origin and impor- 
tance of tlio enquiry. 


number of representations which have 
reached them from sympathetic friends 


of India, who have devoted careful study to the above-named 


problem. In the course of 1900, Mr R. C Dutt, C.I E,, 
formerly Acting Commissioner of Burdwan, addressed to 
.His Excellency the Viceroy a senes of letters (subsequently 
published in the form of a book) concerning the Land 
Revenue system of the different provinces, and he sub- 
mitted certain recommendations as to future policy and 
action At a little later date the Secretary of State trans- 
nitted to the Government of India a memorial signed by 
yifi rtain retired officers of the Indian Ci\ ff Service, formu- 


ating a somewhat similar list of suggestions 
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INDIA. 2 The Go^ crnment of India elcomcd the opportunit) 
thus afforded to them of instituting rcnencd enquiries intc 
a matter that has, for more than a centur), been the subjc.^ 
of anxious discussion The well-being of the agricultura 
communit\ in India, constituting as it does so o\er^\ helming 
a proportion of the entire population of the Indian conti 
nent, and contributing so large a quota to the Indiar 
re\enues, cannot fail to be to the Government a matter o; 
the most intimate concern , nor can it be denied that upor 
the incidence of the land rc\ enue collections must the proS' 
penty of those classes m a great measure depend 1 he 
question may be recognized therefore as one of the highesi 
national importance, transcending the sphere of party oi 
sectional contro\ersy, and demanding at once the most 
exhaustive scrutiny and the most liberal treatment Wher 
further it appealed that the mam contention submittecl^ 
the Government by certain of its critics nas that the' m-’ 
tensity and frequency of recent famines arc largely due 
to poverty caused b} o^er-asscssment — a contention Jhc 
gravity of vhich cannot be disputed, seeing that it is tanta- 
mount to an arraignment of the polic\ that has been pursued 
by successive Indian administrations for an entire century — 
and vhen this general proposition vas accompanied b} a 
series of detailed allegations as regards the system of 
assessment in vogue in the various parts of the country, it 
seemed to the Government of India that the opportunity 
should not be lost of definitely examining the grounds forj 
these assertions, and the letters aboye referred to yyerJ 
accordingly referred to the Local Governments for the! 
consideration and report Their replies have been recen cc 
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and are annexed to tins Resolution The Governor General 
m Council is grateful for the labour which has been bestwed 
jhupon their preparation, and he hopes that in the com- 
prehensive review of land revenue policy throughout India 
which has thereby been obtained, may be found a corrective 
to many current misapprehensions and a source of more 
trustworthy knojvledge in the future. 

3 On the present occasion he is, however, less con- 
cerned iMth the individual statements or misstatements that 
may have been made with regard to particular areas — 
the replies of the Local Governments which show that an 
imperfect acquaintance with facts has been the source of 
much confusion and misunderstanding — than he is with the 
larger questions affecting our land revenue policy as a 

whole, and the connection which it is 

. Alleged connection 

(between revenue alleged tohave With the recurrence and 
*^3oiicy and fanunc. 

intensity of famine in India. It does 
not seem necessary to discuss the economic fallacy that any 
alteration in the system or scale of assessments can per- 
manently save an agricultural population from the effects of 
climatic disaster. The relation of cause and effect between 
a good rainfall, abundant crops, and agricultural prosperity, 
IS not more obvious than is that between a bad monsoon, 
deficient produce, and a suffering people. When the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of a country are dependent upon 
in industry which is itself dependent upon the rainfall, it is 
dear that a failure of the latter must unfavourably, and in 
ytreme cases calamitously, affect the entire agricultural 
■''brnmunity. The suspension of the rams means a sus- 
pension of labour , the suspension of labour means a drying 


INDIA. 
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INDIA, up of tbe means of subsistence , and the latter is necessanly 
followed by distress and destitution There is no industry 
in the i\orld the sudden interruption or the temporary 
destruction of 'i^hich is not attended by impoverishment 
and suffering , and there is no country in the world, where 
the meteorological and economic conditions are at all similar 
to those prevailing in India, that could by any land revenue 
system that might possibly be devised escape the same 
results. 

4. Nevertheless, if prevention of the inevitable con- 
sequences of drought be an ideal incapable of attainment, 
mitigation is manifestly an object worthy of the closest 
attention of the Government It cannot but be their desire 
that assessments should be equitable in character and 
moderate in incidence , and that there should be left to the ^ 
proprietor or to the cultivator of the soil — as the case 
be — that margin of profit that will enable him to save m 
ordinary seasons and to meet the strain of exceptional 
misfortune. Such aspirations must be e\ en more forcibly 
impressed upon the Government at a time when, owing to 
the prolonged continuance of adverse circumstances, the 
agricultural population has passed through a phase of almost 
unequalled depression, and needs the fullest measure of 
encouragement that it is possible to afford It is with the 
object of demonstrating how far these objects are capable 
of being realised under the existing system, or to what 
extent the latter is susceptible of improvement, that the 
Governor General in Council now proceeds to examine tV^,-; 

ahil 

general charges that ha's e been brought against it, and tl^ 
individual modifications that are proposed. 
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5 By the ancient law of the country — to quote the INDIA. 

opening words of Regulation XIX of 

The two hinds of , , 

settlement Perma- 1 793, by which the Permanent Settle- 

nent and Temporary. i 

ment was created in Bengal — the 
ruling power is entitled to a certain proportion of the pro- 
duce of every acre of land unless it has transferred or limited 
its rights thereto The procedure by n hich that proportion 
IS determined is styled a Settlement of the Land Revenue. 

A Settlement is of two kinds * permanent, by which the 
demand of the State is made fixed and unalterable for ever ; 


temporary, under which the State demand is revised at 
recurring periods of greater or less duration Inasmuch as 
all agricultural land in India must fall within either the 
permanently-se^ttled or the temporarily-settled areas, it is 
desirable to consider what are the criticisms or proposals 
Hiat have been made with reference to each of these two 
classes The permanently-settled districts, as is well known, 
cover the greater part of Bengal, parts of the North- 
Western Pro\inces and Madras, and a few other isolated 
tracts At an earlier period th6 school of thought that is 
represented by the present critics of the Government of 
India, advocated the extension of the Permanent Settle- 
ment throughout India , and although this panacea is no 
longer proposed, the Government of India are invited 
by Mr Dutt to believe that had such a policy been 
carried into effect 40 years ago, “ India would have 
been spared those more dreadful and desolating famines 
^hich we , have witnessed in recent years ” It is 
^-^o stated by the latter m his letter upon Land Settle- 
ments in Bengal that in consequence of the Permanent 
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INDIA Settlement in that proMnce the cultnators are more 
prosperous^ more resourceful, and better able to help 
themseh es in years of bad har\ est, than cultn ators in anvj:^ 
other part of India, that agricultural enterprise has been 
fostered, cultiration extended, and prn ate capital accumu- 
lated, -nhich is devoted to useful industries, and to public 
works and institutions The hypothetical forecast above 
recorded is not rendered more plausible to the Go\ ernment 
of India by their complete inability to endorse the accom- 
panying allegations of fact. Bengal, and particularly 
Eastern Bengal, possesses exceptional ad\antages in its 
fertility, in its comparatix e immunity from the vicissitudes 
of climate to which other parts of the countr} are liable, 
in its excellent means of communication, in its enjoyment 
of a practical monopol)- of the production of jutc, and in* 
the general trade and enterprise -nhich radiate from 


capital city. But neither these ad\antages nor the Per- 
manent Settlement ha^e a^ ailed to save Bengal^ from 
serious drought when the monsoon failure, from which it is 
ordinarily free, has spread to that part of India Omitting 
Failure of tiie Per- ^o notice the frequent earlier famines. 


“enffaSeS ^hat known as the Behar famine of 


Bengal.; 1 87 3-74 (so called from the part of 

the Bengal Province most seriously affected) cost 


the State ;,^6, 000,000 , vihile it can be shown that in 
the famine of 1897 there were at the height of the 
distress considerably more than ? million persons 
on relief in the permanent!} settled districts '-q^ ‘ 
Bengal, and that the total cost of that famnM 


to the Bengal Administration was Ri,o8.0/j,ooo, or 
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;^720j 266 (as compared with a famine expenditure ot INDIA 
R98j28,ooo, or ;^655,200, in Madras, and R 1,26,37,000, or 
;,S842 j 466, in Bombay), and this although the daily cost 
of relief for each person was less (Re 081 in Bengal as 
compared with Re. 104 in Madras and Re, 106 111 
Bombay). If the figures of persons in receipt of relief 111 
the permanently settled districts of Western Bengal -were 
compared with those of the adjoining temporaril} settled 
districts of the North-Western Provinces, where the 
conditions were closely sim ilar, it nould also be found that 
the percentage was more than half as high again in Behar 
as in the North-Western Provinces The Government of 
India indeed know of no ground whate\er for the conten- 
tion that Bengal has been saved from famine by the 
Permanent Settlement, avcontention which appears to them 
to be disproved by history and they are not therefore 
disposed to attach much i aiue to predictions as to the 
benefits that might have ^ensued had a similar settlement 
been extended elsev here. 


6. As regards the condition of cultivators in Bengal, 
who are the tenants of the landon ners 

Its influence on the 

condition of the instituted as a class in the last centur} 
tenantry in Bengal. ..nr).!/- 4.-., 

by the British Government, ttiere is 

still less ground for the contention that their position, owing 
to the Permanent Settlement, has been converted into one 
of exceptional comfort and prosperity It is precisely 
because this was not the case, ‘and because, so far from 
being generously treated by the zemindars, the Bengal culti- 
vator was rack-rented, impoverished, and oppressed, that the 
Government of India felt compelled to intervene on his 
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3NDIA. behalf, and by the senes of legislative measures that com- 
menced with the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1859 3 -^^ cul- 
minated in the Act of 1885, to place him in the position of 
greater security which he now enjoys To confound this 
1 egislation with the Permanent Settlement, and to ascribe 
even in part to the latter the benefits which it had conspi- 
cuously failed to confer, and which would never have 
accrued but for the former, is strangely to misread history. 
As for the allegation that the Permanent Settlement has 
been the means of developing in Bengal an exceptional 
flow of public-spinted and charitable investment, while the 
Government of India are proud of the fact that there are 
many worthy and liberal-minded landlords in Bengal —as 
there also are in other parts of India — they know that the 
evils of absenteeism, of management of estates by unsympa- 
thetic agents, of unhappy relations between landlord and 
tenant, and of the multiplication of tenure-holders, or 
middlemen, between the zemindar and the cultnator in 
many and various degrees — are at least as marked and as 
much on the increase there as elsewhere , and they cannot 
conscientiously endorse the proposition that, in the 
interests of the cultivator, that system of agrarian tenure 
should be held up as a public model, which iSjnot supported 
by the experience of any civilised country, which is not 
justified by the single great experiment that has been made 
in India, and uhich was found in the latter case to place 
the tenant so unreservedly at the mercy of the landlord 
that the State has been compelled to employ for his protec- 
. ton a more st ringent measure of legislation than has been 
found necessary in temporarily settled areas It is not in 
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fine in the Permanent Settlement of Bengal that the ryot INDIA, 
has found his salvation , it has been in the laws which have 
been passed by the Supreme Government to check its 
license and to moderate its abuses 


7 It iSj however, to the temporanl). settled districts that 


The two classes of 
Temporary Settle- 
ments * Zemindari 
and Ryotwari 


the bulk of criticism has been directed, 
and to this branch of the subject the 
Governor General in Council will now 


turn. The two sub-divisions of this category will be 
successively examined, the zemindari tracts (in some 
provinces called malguzari and talukdari), where the landlord 
pays the land revenue to the State, whether he cultnates 
the land himself or by means of rent-pa} mg tenants , and the 
ryotwan tracts, where the cultnator pays directly to the 
State 


8. The zemindari tenure is the prevailing form of land 
tenure in the Central Provinces, the North-Western Provin- 
ces and Oudh, and the Punjab The suggestions with 
regard to it which the Government of India have been 
invited to consider, are as follows — 

9 It IS nowdiere clearly stated, but it may be inferred, 
that in the opinion of their critics some 

Suggested reforms 

la Zemindari Settle- limit should be placed to the amount of 
meats exammod. 

rent which the landlord may take from 

(1) Limitatioa of - , r t i 

laadiord’s eniiaaoo- his tenant The Government ot inclia 
meat of teaaats’ 

rents. would have been better pleased had 

greater prominence and a more indisputable enunciation 
been given to this proposition, since it is one ivith which 
they are in cordial agreement. It does not seem to 
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INDIA, them to be consistent that great stress should be laid 
upon the share of the produce \vhich should be taken by 
the Government, vhen it deals directly vith the tenant, 
or with the share of the rental that it should take 
^ from, the landlord when the latter is the intermediary, 
while little or no attention is devoted to the rent paid by 
the cultivator in cases where he happens to pay it to a 
zemindar If it is the interests of the ryot that arc at stake, 
and that stand in most urgent need of protection, that 
protection is not less necessary vhen his payments are 
made to a native landlord in the form of rent than is hen 
they are made in the form of land rc^cnue to the British 
Go\ernment. Such being the logic of the case, it is with 
satisfaction that the Go\crnment of India can point to the 
fact tliat the principles here laid down ha^e been, and arc 
still, the basis of the numerous Tenancy Laws which have,, 
been enacted by them in recent years Mention has 
already been made of the Tenancy Acts in Bengal 
Similar legislation has been carried through lor the Central 
Provinces, and m the North-Western Pro\mccs a Tenancy 
Law has recently been strengthened in the interest of the 
ryots The Goicrnment of India wall welcome from their 
critics, upon future occasions, a co-operation in these 
attempts to improve and to safeguard the position of the 
tenant which they ha^e not hitherto as a rule been so 
fortunate as to receive 

10. The next contention is that where the land rcienue 

(2) Limitation of is paid to the State by the landlord, i 
the State’s domana 

on landlords the principle adopted in the Sahar-' 

anpur Rules of (S55, limiting the State demand to one-half 
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of the rent or assets of the landlord, should be umver- INDIAo. 
sally applied Here it seems to the Governor General in 
Council to be necessary to utter a v ord of caution, which 
will be found to apply both to the present and still 
more to some of the subsequent proposals that will come 
under examination. These proposals contain the common 
suggestion of definite mathematical fractions of rent or 
produce, as the maximum share of Government 1 he 
Governor General in , Council, while far from denying 
the possible utility of such standard's as general principles 
of guidance, must guard himself from any acceptance of 
them as hard-and-fast rules of practice. It is impossible 
to apply any one criterion to all parts or classes in 
one province, much more so to the whole of India, The 
conditions of uniformity which vv^ould alone justify uni- 
^ formit)" of treatment, are in many cases lacking A rule 
of div ision which vv ould be light m one case might be harsh 
in another , a proportion ^of rent or of produce which 
would leave a wide margin of profit in one part of India 
might be vexatious elsewhere While, therefore, general 
principles may reasonably be formulated m order, as far as 
possible, to secure unity and continuity of policy, the 
Government of India would deprecate, in any case, the 
hasty acceptance of too precise mathematical formulae, as 
Jikely to tie the hands of their officers, and to produce 
rigidity, instead of elasticity, in Land Revenue adminis- 
tration 

II Subject to the above qualification, the Governor 
'^General in Council now proceeds to examine the sugges- 
tion of a 50 per cent, limitation oi the Go\einment 
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INDIA, share in the landlord’s rental It has already been 
stated on the authority of Regulation XIX of 1793 that 
the ruling power in India ^has always, by the ancient 
Ancient right of law of the country, been entitled to 
S^thTyoduc?Tr ^lare in the produce of the soil 

Regulation II of 1793 pointed out that 
the Go\ ernment share of that produce was fined by estimat- 
ing the rents paid by the tenants, deducting therefrom the 
cost of collection, allowing to the landlords one-eleventh 
of the remainder as their share, and appropriating the 
balance or ten-elevenths, as the share of the State Bur 
if this was the ostensible basis upon which the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal was originally made, and if, at the 
commencement of their fiscal administration, the Govern- 
, ' ment of India thus followed indigenous custom ifi assessing 
the revenue they soon began to moderate the seventy of/- 
the practice It is unnecessary to trace here in detail the 
process of mitigation It w ill suffice to say that long before 
the late century had reached its midway point the demand 
of the State upon the landlord had been limited to tw'o- 
thirds of the net assets. About the middle of the century, 
t e 5 before the Mutiny, the question of the relative shares 
of the State and of the landlords in the net produce of the 
soil came again under careful review' in Northern India , 
and the result of this further consideration of the matter 


was embodied m what are knowm as the “Saharanpur 
Rules” (so called because they were issued in connection 
with the resettlement of the land revenue of the Saharan^ 
pur district of the North-Western Provinces). The' 
Settlement Rules previously in force authorised the 
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demand of two-thirds of the net pioduce of an estate, or INDIA 
rather of its value in money, as the Government share in 
Respect of land revenue. The Saharanpur Rules, issued in 

laid down “ not that the revenue 

Tho Saliaranpur 

of each estate is to be fixed as one- 
half of the net average assets, but that in taking these 
assets with other data into consideration, the Collector 
will bear in mind that about one-half, and not two- 
thirds as heretofore, of the well-ascertained net assets 
should be the Government demand. ” Tliese orders have 
Since remained the accepted canon of assessment on land- 
lords’ estates in the North-Western Provinces, and they 
continued to go\ern assessments in the adjacent districts 
of the Central Provinces, until the constitution of the latter 
i|,^s a separate administration in 1862 But for the assess- 
'^^ent of the Nagpur district of the Central Provinces, 
which had been escheated to the Government of India 
in 1854, assessment up to 60 per cent, of the gross rental 
had been permitted by separate orders issued m i860, 
owing partly to the undesirability of introducing too 
sharp a revulsion from the practice of the previously 
existing native administration, partly to the great extent of 
uncultivated land, which enabled the landlords largely to 
increase their incomes while the Settlement was running 
its course. 

12. It IS, therefore, an erroneous assumption that what 
Progressive redne- known as the “half assets rule” 
^Se°^nder Irtish anywhere bound the Government to 
'C take as its land revenue from a 

district as a whole no more than 50 per cent of the actual 
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INDIA rental of the land owners. Not only ^^c^c there no 
compulsory orders in the matter, but the construction 
placed on the word “assets" at the time, and forman(\'‘ 
years later, permitted the Settlement Ofhccr to look bc) ond 
the actual cash rental, and to take into consideration 
prospective increases of income, to assume a fair rent 
for land held by tenants cn3oying pn\ilegcs as against 
the landlord, and to consider the profits of sir or 
home-farm cultnation (where the land was held cntireh 
by cultnating proprietor*?) as veil as the rental ^a!ue 
of home-farm lands Hence it arose that the a'?sc$«- 
ments taken, though amounting only to about 50 per 
cent of the nominal assets, absorbed as a rule a consi- 
derably higher proportion of the realised rental In 
recent years, honc\cr, there has been a stead) mo^c- 
ment in t'm downward direction In the Nortli-Wcsto* A 
and other ^emindan proxinccs prospcctne assets ha\c 
been excluded "from consideration, allowances ha^cbee^ 
made for impro\ements made b) the landlord, for prt- 
cariousness of cultivation, and for local circumstances , and 
the revenue has been fixed at a share of the actual income 
of the proprietor, his income including a fair rental \alue 
for the lands which he farms himself, or assigns on priM- 
leged terms to tenants The share to bc taken as land 
revenue by Government is thus being brought down in the 
North-Western Provinces — in the interests of the proprietor 
— to an average of less than 50 per cent, while in the re- 
settlement of Oudh, now on the point of completion, tl'^ 
average falls below 47 per cent In the Central Pro\ iiicuaI 
which have been for a shorter period under Biitishrule, and 
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where much higher assessments, amounting in some cases INDIA, 
to over 75 per cent, of th-* actual income, were inherited 
(J^com the Mahratta Government, there has been a progres- 
sive reduction of assessment, but it has not yet reached 
the very ' moderate level that is common in the North- 
Western Provinces In time, as population increases, 
and more labour and expenditure are devoted to cultivation, 
the share taken by Government may be expected still 
further to diminish, and already (as pointed out in the 
Report from the Central Provinces) three of the districts 
in the north of the provinces have recently been re-assessed 
(from a desire to limit the sudden enhancements that result 
from long-term settlements) at less than 50 per cent of 
the rental. In Orissa the gradual reduction of the Govern- 
i^jnent proportion has been even more striking In 1822 it 
authoritatively declared to be 83*3 of the assets , in 
1833 it was lowered to 70 — 75 per cent , in 1840 to 65 
per cent , with a permissive reducticn to 6o per cent., while 
at the re-settlement just concluded, it has been brought down 

to 54 per cent In the Punjab, where proprietary cultivation 

* 

IS common, and where the maximum land revenue that 
may be taken is the estimated value of half the net 
produce" — the principal guide to this being the rents that 
are paid by neighbouring tenants-at-will — the calculations 
given in the official reply reveal yet lower proportions. 
Assessments of 45, 39, 35, and 25 per cent are recorded 
in particular cases, and the general average is shown not 
^^td^ exceed 45 per cent of the net income 

^3 brom this summary it results that while the 
standard of 50 per cent has nowhere been laid down as a 
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INDIA, fixed and immutable prescription, there has been, and there 
IS, a growing tendency throughout temporarily settled 
zemindari districts to approximate to it, and in speciaj/i 
circumstances a \ery much lower share is taken It does 
not appear to the Government of India to be necessary to 
issue fresh regulations upon a matter in which their general 
policy IS so clear and nhere, sa\e in exceptional cases, to 
be justified by local conditions, uniformity of practice is 
now so common 

14 The Governor General in Council now passes to 
the consideration of those parts of 

Suggested reforms 

in Byofwari Settle- the country i\here, under temporary 
monts Revenue to 

to a definite share settlement':, the r30twari or peasant 
of gross produce. 

proprietary form of tenure prevails, 
and where the cultivator pays directl}' to the State 
principal illustrations of this categor}" are the greaf^x! 
parts of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and 
the Provinces of Burma and Assam The recommend- 
ations that have been made with regard to these areas 
will now be examined It should be noted, howe^er, 
that there is not complete identity between the two 
forms of the first recommendation that falls to be 
noticed, foi nhereas the memorial sets forward the pro- 
position that “ the Government demand should be limited 
to 50 per cent, of the value of the net produce, after a 
liberal deduction for cultivation expenses has been made, 
and should not ordinarily exceed one-fifth of the gross 
produce, even in those parts of the country uhcre, 
theory, one-half of the net IS assumed to approximate 
one-third of the gross produce, ” Mr. Dutt, when speaking | 
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for himself, urges that ‘‘ the impracticable rule of realising INDIA, 
one-half the net produce or one-third the gross produce 
fee abandoned, and the rule of fixing one-fifth the gross 
Jroduce as the maximum of rent be adopted It appears, 
therefore, that whereas Mr Dutt as a signatory of the 
memorial does not contemplate the complete abandonment 
of the net produce standard, he yet, when petitioning on 
his own behalf, describes it as impracticable, and urges 
its disappearance Moreover, in the latter capacity, he 
advocates a further mathematical criterion, namely, that 
while the maximum of one-fifth the produce should not be 
exceeded in the case of any single holding, the average 
land revenue for a whole district, including wet and dry 
lands, should be limited to one-tenth, as alleged to be the 
case in Northern India. 

15 These fractional standards illustrate the remarks 
-'Danger of arith- ^hich were made a little earlier as 
metical standards. danger of laying down hard- 

and-fast lines , and they also indicate the arbitiary and 
inelastic nature of the system which the Government of 
India are now invited to introduce When Mr Dutt 
suggests the analogy of Northern India, which is under 
an entirely different form of tenure, he appears to confuse 
rent with revenue, for he has elsewhere said that in Bengal 
and Northern India the average rents paid by the cultivator 
to the landlord are equivalent to one-fifth or 20 per cent. 

(not 10 per cent) of the gross produce , vhereas he here 
recommends that in Southern India the average propoition 
|^^')^uld be limited to one-tenth, or 10 per cent Why there 
.I'lould be tins distinction is not made clear 
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^ erroneous idea that it IS either possible 

Impraotlcability or ^ 

the snggcstion that equitable to fix the demand of tlv^ 
the land icvcnuo ^ 

should ho fixed at a State at a definite share of the ^ross 
share of the gross 

produce. produce of the land There is great 

practical difficulty in ascertaining n hat the ai erage produce 
is It is dependent upon a number of varying factors^ such as 
the industr} and resources of the cultivator, the nature of the 
crop, the capacity, security, and situation of the holding, and 
the chance of the seasons The share of the gross produce 
■vihich a crop can afford to pay must stand in close relation 
and in inverse proportion to the amount of expenditure 
which has been required to grow it, and this will vary lery 
greatly, for instance, in the cases of sugarcane and of 
wheat In zemindari districts, accordingly, rental value, 
and not produce, has for the last 50 years been adopted ag 
the basis of assessments, although the latter hai e commonly' 
been checked by comparison wnth produce, with the result, 
as a rule, of showing that, judged by that standard, they 
were unreasonably low’’ In the r}otwari provinces of 
Madras and Burma, the attempt has been made to fix 
assessment rates in accordance with produce, but the rules 
giving effect to this principle fence it round with so many 
qualifications as practically to involve its abandonment It 
IS now nearly 40 years since the alternative standard of 
half the net produce was introduced in Madras, the reason 
being that the gross produce standard, while it favoured 


the more fertile, pressed w'lth extreme severity upon tb^ 
poorer lands But e^en the standard thus adopted has 


been worked up to in practice There and elsewhere thl'ft 
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net produce has been valued at much less than the current INDIA, 
money rates, the outturn per acre deduced from crop 
"lixpenments has been notoriously underestimated, and 
liberal deductions have been made for unprofitable culti- 
vation, distance from markets, and vicissitudes of season, 
so that the rates in actual use for assessment are consider- 
ably below the nominal share. There has been a similar 
reduction in the theoretical measure of assessment, -which 
IS also one-half of the net produce, in Burma , and the last 
assessment report received from the Hanthawaddy district 
shows that the assessment actually imposed fell short of a 
quarter (not one-half j of the net produce by nearly 20 per 
cent The truth is that assessment of land revenue is 
subject to so many complicated and varying conditions 
that any attempt to reduce it to an evact mathematical 
^^^roportion either of gross or of net produce would not only 
be impracticable, but would lead to the placing of burdens 
upon the shoulders of the people, from which, under a less 
rigid system, if sympathetically administered, they are 
exempt Nor must the influence of the personal equation 
be ignored. Those who are familiar with the realities of 
assessment know well that among Settle'ment Officers there 
IS a growing inclination towards leniency of assessment , 
and that this spirit is encouraged by the avowed policy of 
Government, of the considerateness of which the progres- 
sive reduction of the State demand already indicated 
affords conclusive proof The more the officers of Govern- 
^^Vhent know of the people, and the more intimate their 
( '^nutual relations become, the less likelihood is there of 
severity in the enforcement of public dues In no official 
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Its oi 
adopted. 


relation does a member of the Public Service come into 
such close contact vtith the people as in Settlement work, 
and it cannot be his desire to aggneve those among nhorrt 
he IS spending some of the most laborious years of his lifcj 
or to initiate a Settlement nhich, after a short interval, will 
break down Every natural instinct and every recent in- 
junction of the Supreme Government urge him to reason- 
ableness and moderation 

17 Nothing, indeed, can be moie clear than that, while 
sffocts If produce rule itself calls for, 

and IS habitually subject to, modi- 
fications in the interest of the cultivator, the gross pro- 
duce standard recommended by the memorialists would, 
if systematically applied, lead to an increase of asse^^s- 
ments all round The Report from the Central Provinces 
shons that the proportion tb produce of the gross renfio 
ranges from one -sixth to onc-fourleeiith, and that the 
enforcement of any such standard nould double the liabi- 
lities of the ryots The Bengal Report gives statistical 
reasons for believing that rents are genet ally much below 
one-fifth of the gross produce, and indicates thatr}Otson 
Government tempoiarily settled estates are, judged b} this 
standard, better off than under proprietors nith a perma- 
nent settlement The Madras reply says that, “ if Govern- 
ment took one-fifth of the real gross produce from its 
ryots, it would fully double its present land revenue, 
exclusive of cesses, but inclusive of the total charge for 
water ” In the ryotwari tracts of the Punjab the proportiol^ 
taken by Government nowhere exceeds one-fifth of the grosnl 
produce, and is more often one-seventh or one-eightln or^ 
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even less Similar conclusions are borne out by the Report INDIA, 
of the recent Famine Commission (paragraphs 261 — 268), in 
^vhich it is stated, as the result of special enquiries, that in 
the Central Provinces the incidence of land revenue is less 
than 4 per cent, of the average value of the produce, that in , 

Berar it is about 7 per cent , in Ajmer about 10 per cent , 
in the Hissar district of the Punjab 3^ per cent, in other 
parts of the Punjab 7 per cent , except in the Delhi district, 
where it is ib per cent. , in the Deccan probably above 7 
per cent , in the Panch Mahals 5 per cent, , and in Gujarat 
alone (\vhere the profits on cultivation are very high) 20 
per cent , or the equivalent of the one*fifth pleaded for in 
the memorial. Since then it has been conclusively estab- 
lished that, under the existing practice, the Government is 
^already taking much less than it is now inMted to exact, 
since the average rate, so far from showing an inclina- 
tion to enhancement, is everywhere on the downward 
grade, the Governor General in Council is unable to accept 
a proposal which could only have consequences the very 
opposite of those which are anticipated by its authors. 

18 The next recommendation to which the attention of 
the Government of India has been 

The term of settle- 
ment Suggested mi- drawn IS that no term of settlement 
nimnm of 30 years. 

Ill temporarily sett'ed districts should 
be for a shorter period than 30 years The history of settle- 
ments may briefly be summarised as follows In Bombay 
the 30 years’ term was introduced by the Court of Directors 
far back as 1837. From there it was extended to 

( ''' 1 ^ 

'M adras and the North-Western Provinces, where it has 
been the standard period for the last half century. The 
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same principle ^Yas followed in an extension of the Orissa 
Settlement in 1867, and confirming most of the settle^ 
ments made in the Central Provinces between i860 anJl 
1870 But it never came into general use in the Punjab, 
where, in the greater part of the proi nice, the shorter term 
of 20 years has been the recognized rule. The question 
was exhaustively examined in 1895, nhen it was finally 
decided bj the Secretary of State that 30 }cars should 
continue to be the ordinary term of settlement in Madras, 
Bombay, and the North-Western Provinces, that in the 
Punjab 20 years should be the general rule (30 years being 
admitted in some cases), and in the Central Pro\inces 20 
}ears also A 30 years’ term has been adopted for the 
recent re-settlement of Orissa. In backward tracts, such 
as Burma and Assam, and in exceptional circumstan^^ 
such as exist in Sind, shorter terms are permitted Ihe 

reasons for this differentiation are 

Conslctoratlons 

whioh dotormino tiio familiar and obvious. Where the land 
term of sottlomont. 

IS fully cultivated, rents fair, and 
agricultural production not liable to violent oscillations, 
it IS sufficient if the demands of Go\ernmcnt are re-adjusted 
once in 30 years, t c , once in the lifetime of each genera- 
tion Where the opposite conditions prevail, where there 
are much waste land, low rents, and a fluctuating cultiva- 
tion, or again where there is a rapid development of 
resources owing to the construction of roads, raihvays, or 
canals, to an increase of population, or to a rise in pricqs^, 
the postponement of re-settlement for so long a period 
both injurious to the people, who are unequal to the stra 
of a sharp enhancement, and unjust to the general tax-payer. 
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who IS temporarily deprived of the additional revenue to INDIA. 
^ which he has a legitimate claim. Whether these consider- 
t^ltions, justifying a shorter term of settlement than 30 years, 
apply with sufficient force to the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces at the present time , and, if they do apply at the 
present time, whether ithe force of their application will 
dimmish with the passage of time, are weighty questions to 
which careful attention will be given by the Government of 
India upon a suitable occasion 

19. It may further be pointed out that many of the 
Improvements in objections at one time urged to revi- 
?e setttSfeSs^^iSf ^lons of settlement have become, or are 
disturbing. becoming, obsolete The process 

of re-settlement itself is more rapid and less disturbing than 
'^^as formerly the case Where the re-settlement of a district 
d:hmty years ago lasted for six or eight years, the work is 
now, in a large district, usuallj^ completed in about four 
years and often in less. The improvement in the village 
records, and their punctual correction and maintenance up 
to date, have to a large extent obviated the necessity for 
detailed surveys, and for those local enquiries by subordinate 
officers which ere in former times a fruitful source of 
harassment and extortion to the agricultural community. 

The aim of the existing policy is to exclude underlings 
from all connection either with the work of assessment or 
with the preliminary investigations leading up to it, and to 
vd evolve upon the Settlement Officer and his gazetted 
^ '^/(stants all the negotiations with the people. The Gov- 
'•^hment of India and the Local Governments will always be 
I ready to carry this policy to further developments, their 
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object being to simplify tbe maintenance, correct and up to 
date, of the village papers, and thereby to secure an 
authentic record of the rights and privileges of the people, 
as well as a trustworthy instrument for the speedy determi- 
nation of the fair claims of the Government on the land 
20. Again, the principle of exempting from assessments 

Exemption of am- such improvements as have been made 
provemcnts from as i i l n j 

sessment. by private enterprise, though it hnds 

no place in the traditions of the past, has been accepted by 
tbe British Government, and is provided for by definite rules, 
culminating, in the case of the Bombay Presidency, in legal 
enactments which secure to the cultivator in perpetuity the 
whole of the profit arising not only from such irrigation 
works as private wells or tanks, but from the minor im- 
provements which would count for an increase in assess- 
ment under a system of reclassification of the soil 
Madras ryots have a recognized right to enjoy for ever the 
fruit of their improvements, and tfie exemption of uells, 
irrigation channels, and tanks which are private property is 
provided for by executive orders Minor improvements are 
also protected, as in Bombay, by the permanent recognition 
of a land classification once fairly effected In zemindari 
provinces, where the revenue is temporarily assessed on 
estates as a whole, and not on each particular plot of land 
composing them, the State has not similarly surrendered its 
right to all share in improvements in which the capacity of 
the soil plays a part u ith the industry or outlay of the cul- 
tivator, But the principle followed has been that add^ ' 
tional assessments should not be imposed on these groun 
until the private labour or capital expended upon them has 
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had time to reap a remunerative return. In the Punjab and INDIA. 
Bengal the term of exemption has been fixed, without 
preference to the term of settlement, at 20 years for masonry 
wells, 5 years for canal distributaries, and i o years for other 
irrigation works. In the North-Western Provinces and the 
Central Provinces, irrigation works not constructed by 
Government are freed for the term of settlement next fol- 
lowing their construction, the average period of exemption 
being 45 years in the former and 30 years in the latter 
provinces. The rules of all provinces provide for the 
grant of longer terms of exemption in special cases. This 
summary of existing procedure reveals a variety in practice 
which it IS not possible to reduce to complete uniformity, 

It IS the intention, however, of the Government of India, in 
consultation with the Local Governments, to take the whole 
iViatter into consideration, with a view to the framing of rules 
that may stimulate the expenditure of private capital upon 
the improvement of the land, and secure to those w'ho profit 
by such opportunities the legitimate rew^ard of their enter- 
prise. 

21. The question of the effect upon the domestic life of 

Effect of long as the Community of long as against short 

against short settle* 

ments in increasing settlements has been the subject of 

resources of the 

people. much discussion It may be regarded 

as certain that long-term settlements leave more money to 
the people, however large be the revenue enhancement at 
the close. On the other hand, short-term settlements, which 
j are the familiar practice of Native Rulers, excite less dis- 
/ content, when not associated with inquisitorial proceedings. 

An increase of liabilities w'hich comes once m a generation 
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is said by some to be more Acutely resented than one ^^hich 
has been rendered familiar by more frequent repetition. 
Upon this point it is difficult and perhaps unnecessary to j 
pronounce attention should, ho\ve\ er, be called to a con- 
cession made by the Government iiith a new to reducing 
its onn share of the produce, and leanng more to the land- 
holder. Formerly the basis of assessment iias the anticipated 
average yield of the land during the coming period of settle- 
ment Nov it is the actual }ield at the time of assessment, 
so that the landovner en)0)s to the full any new ad\an- 
tages that may accrue either from his own outlay or from 
outside circumstances, in the interval before the next revi- 
sion IS made. Assessment upon actual, as distinct from 
prospective, assets has thus become a cardinal principle of 
the land revenue policy of Government. 

22 In the foregoing paragraphs a partial answer ha^ 
been given to the next pra3’^er of the memorialists that in 
ryotvari tracts ''there should be no increase in assessments 
except in cases where the land has increased in value, (i) 
Suggested limita- m consequence of improvements in 

tlon of Government , , • j , , , 

cnijanceinents to riso irngstion worlcs carried out at the ex* 
in value duo to (1) r ^ , t \ 

State improvomonts, pcnse ot (jros eminent , (2) on account 

(w) rise in prices, ^ ^ produce, based 

on the average prices of the thirty years next preceding 
such revision" The first of the above provisos is not iiio 
eluded in Mr Dutt’s independent recommendation, which is 
to the effect that no enhancement be anywhere permitted 
at a new settlement except on the ground of an increase of 
prices. The entire contention vvnll now be examined. The 1 
principle that the State in India has a right to share in the 
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produce of tlie land carries u ith it the right to share in any INDIA, 
increment of the produce or its value In the case of incre- 
^ ments resulting from the expenditure of private labour or 
capital, this right, as has already been pointed out, has been 
altogether waived in some provinces, and materially 
limited in others But it can scarcely be contended that 
such a surrender should equally apply to improvements pro- 
duced by the growth of population, by the gradual develop- 
ment of the country, by the introduction of new staples or 
by an increase in the productnity of the soil and in the 
value of its produce, more particularly if the latter are them- 
selves the result of an expenditure upon irrigation or com- 
munications that has been incurred by the State. The 
concession to the landlord or the tenant of a complete 
monopoly of the profits of all impro\ ements of the soil in 
"-^perpetuity, whether created by himself or not, would be a 
doctrine not merely economically unsound, but without any 
foundation in native custom or any precedent in history* 

What happens in pract ce is this : in zemindari areas the 
claims of Government to a share in the increasing value of the 
land are adjusted by a periodical settlement with the land- 
lords for its portion of the rental, subject to a not infre- 
quent sacrifice, in the interest of the tenants, of the frac- 
tions which might fairly be claimed The possibility of 
making prices the basis of assessment in these tracts was 
carefully considered, and was finally negatived by the 
Secretary of State in 18S5 Some interesting information 
may be derived from the Bengal Report as to the inequality 
' of assessment which has resulted in that province from the 
non-interference of Government during the past century ; 
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INDJA. - and from this may be deduced how uneven a settlement 

would become that was only liable to revision by an all- J 
round enhancement or deduction. Whatever be the case ^ 
as regards zemindari districts, it is now, however, urged 
that in ryotwari areas no ground of enhancement but a rise 
in price should in future be allowed Attention has already 
been called to the limitation that has been placed by Gov- 
ernment upon the discretion of its officers in respect of 
changes in land classification as a possible basis of enhance- 
ment In Bombay no change in a classification once defi- 
nitely accepted is permitted by the law. In Madras, though 
the Government of India, acting under the instructions of 
the Secretary of State in 1885, have declined to give a 
pledge against future revisions of classification, they have 
intimated their cordial acceptance of the principle that the 
existing classification, if found to be in the mam equitable,^ ' 
shall, on re-settlement, not be distuibed In these circum- 
stances, to deny the right of the State to a share in any in- 
crease of values except those which could be inferred from 
the general tables of price statistics — in itself a most falla- 
cious and partial test — would be to surrender to a number 
of individuals an increment which they had not themselves 
earned, but Avhich had resulted, partly from the outlay of 
Government money or great public works, such as canals 
and railways, partly from the general enhancement of values 
produced by expanding resources and a higher standard of 
civilisation 

23 The concluding proposal, which it is the duty of the 
iiimitation of Governor General in Council to ex- 
cesses on land mine, and which, in slightly different' 

shapes, finds a place in both memorials, is that no cesses 
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should be imposed on the rental of land, except for pur- INDIA, 
poses directly benefiting the land, and that a limit should 
[ be fixed beyond which it may not be permissible to sur- 
charge the land tax with local taxation These cesses, 

■which are levied for the construction and repair of roads, 
the upkeep of schools and dispensaries, and other similar 
duties appertaining to Local Government Boards, are gene- 
rally assessed on the assets or rental value, since the land 
revenue would, in many provinces, be an unfaii basis of 
distribution The rate in force in Bengal is 64 per cent, on 
the rental, and this rate is taken as a fair standard by 
Mr, Dutt when speaking for himself When associated 
with the other memorialists, he admits that the maximum 
rate may be as high as 10 per cent , a proportion which, as 
' a matter of fact, is nowhere exceeded But before going 
k^nto this question, the Governor General in Council desires 
to record an emphatic dissent from the opinion that primary 
education is not a proper object of local taxation, and that 
such taxation should be limited to objects directly connected 
with the land. The aim of local taxation is the benefit of 
the community, and the spread of elementary education 
amongst the cultiv ating classes is the surest preventive of 
the carelessness which allows so large a proportion of the 
increased value that settled government and improved 
communications have given to the produce of agricultural 
industry, to slip through the fingers of the people. 

24, In the ryotwan provinces of Bombay and Madras 

)presont incidenco and m Coorg the incidence of the 
of Local Bates. Local Rates ffor roads and schools) 

'^is precisely that in force in Bengal. This comparison 
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invohes the assumption that ryotwan revenue is the 
equivalent of rent, but, as a matter of fact, the extent^ 
to which sub-letting prevails in ryotvari provinces' 
indicates that the levenue is substantially belon the 
rental value, and the Local Rates arc consequently belon 
the Bengal level In Lover Burma the Local Rates 
amount to 10 per cent and in Assam to 8 3 per cent on 
the ryotvari revenue Though higher than else v here, 
they are ivithin the maximum suggested in the memorial. 
In the Punjab they are equn alcnt to 5 2 per cent on 
the rental value. In no other pro\ inccs do the) exceed 
4 per cent. Ir the North-Western Proxinces they are 
charged at 6 per cent , but two-fifths of the proceeds are 
devoted to the maintenance of the village vatch, vlnch 
in Bengal and other parts is a charge upon spcciat^ 
contributions assessed and collected apart from the Local 
Rates 


25 It may be objected, hov ever, that the rates vhich arc 

ResponsiDiuty of Self-Government pur- 

^ago communities poses are not the only extra charges 
lor maintaining ^ » 

rural officers. imposed upon the population, and 

that count should also be taken of the sums payable 
by them for the remuneration of the village officers — the 
vatchman, the headman, and the accountant The support 
of this village staff has been a charge on the community 
from time immemorial. In the Central Provinces and 
Bombay vatchmen are still remunerated, according V 
ancient custom, by grants of land and b)' fees collect^ 
by them directly from the people Elsevhere they ar 
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supported by the proceeds of a cess to which m some INDIA. 
,^provmces non-agricultunsts not unreasonably subscribe. 

T The headman is a functionary of more importance 
in ryotwari than in zemindan villages, and, except in 
Madras, Sind, and Coorg, his remuneration in ryotwan 
provinces has been accepted in whole or in part as a charge 
upon the land revenue which he collects. In the zemmdari 
provinces, the proprietor of a village is also its headman, 
but wdiere there are several sharers in the proprietorship 
of a village, one or more of their number represent the 
remainder, and have a right to a commission on the revenue 
payable through them, the rate being generally 5 per cent 
This represents a communal arrangement of very long 
standing. The village accountant’s functions have been of 
late years considerably modified by his employment in the 
^■^maintenance of a connected system of agricultural statistics 
for his village. This addition to Ins duties has been 
acknowledged in some provinces by grants towards his 
remuneration from the public revenues, but elsewhere than 
Bombay, Berar, Burma, and Assam, a cess provides, at 
all events, a part of his salary The Governor General in 
Council does not consider that these customary contribu- 
tions towards the maintenance of the staff of village officers 
can be classed as jocat raxaucn without some important 
qualifications The commission paid in zemmdari areas by 
proprietors to their representatives is in no sense a tax, and 
it IS necessary, of course, to exclude from the w^atchman 
' cess the contribution made in some provinces by non- 
’ agi iculturists before adding it to the charges on the 
agricultural population. Assuming, however, that, subject 
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to these deductions, the maintenance of village officers 
should be accounted as taxation, it is a noteworthy fact thatv^ 
in no provinces but Sind, Madras, and Coorg does local ' 

taxation exceed the maximum limit 

Goneial conclu- 
sions as to "burden of suggested m the memorial, the inci- 
local taxation! 

dence m these provinces being respec- 
tively I2i, loj, and 13I per cent, on the ryotuari revenue. 
There can be little doubt that it would be substantially 
lower if calculated on the true rental value The general 
conclusion of the Government of India is that there is no 


reason for thinking that local taxation, if properly distri- 
buted, is on the "whole either onerous or excessive, while, as 
a general rule, it already falls short of the limit which the 
memorialists w ould propose to fix. But there are grounds 


for suspecting that the distribution is often unfair, and tha^, 
the landlords shift on to the tenants that share of the 


burden which is imposed by the law upon themselves In 
the present backward condition of so many of the people, it 
IS not possible effectnely to redress this injustice and the 
question presents itself whether it is not better, as oppor- 
tunities occur, to mitigate imposts wdiich are made to press 
upon the cultivating classes more severely than the law 
intended The Government of India w'ould be glad to see 
their w^ay to offer such relief 

26 But the burdens of wdiich cornplaint is made are by 

Illegal cesses ex means confined to the legal cesses, 
acted by landlords. -which, after all, are few in number 

and strictly limited in amount. There are also, in some 
zemindari tracts, a number of practically unauthorized 
Village cesses, of which no mention has been made by the 
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critics of the existing system, but uhich are well-known INDIA, 
to all those who are familiar with the economy of rural life 
\in India. In many cases these unrecognized and often 
undesirable imposts exceed the total of the cesses levied 
under the British administration. Their imposition was 
prohibited by the Regulation of 1793, and ever since that 
date has been steadily discountenanced by the Government 
of India, as vexatious to the ryot and detiimental to the 
successful cultivation of the soil Their complete suppres- 
sion by the action of Government is not practicable in the 
present state of education among the agricultural classes. 

But the subject is one to uhich the friends of the ryot 
might appropriately devote their concern, and in which 
their exertions might be of much use in supplementing the 
opposition of Government to a wholly illegitimate form of 
l^xaction. 

27. The Governor Geneial in Council has now reviewed 

DotaUed cxamina- the particular suggestions of Mr Dutt 
tion or alleged con- 
nection of revenue and the memorialists There remains 

assessments -witli the 

famine resisting re- to be noticed the underlying idea by 
sources of the 

people. which they have all alike been animated, 

and which, in some parts of the former’s writings, has 
found definite expression. It is the theory that the amount 
of the land revenue taken by the Government of India, in 
one form or another, from the people is mainly responsible 
for famine, with its corollary that, were the assessments 
diminished, famine would be less frequent, or that at least, 

-/when they do occur, they would cause infinitely less suffer- 
^ -ng The Governor General in Council does not believe 
that countenance to this theory can be derived either from 
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the recorded facts of history, or from the circumstances of 
the present day The evidence that has been adduced in 
this Resolution testifies to a progressive reduction of assess-’ 
ments, extending throughout the last century, and becoming 
more instead of less active during its second half. If then 
the severity of famine be proportionate to the 'sleight of 
assessments, the famines in the earlier part of the igth 
century ought to have been incomparably more serious 
than towards its close, whereas the contention is familiar 
that the reverse has been the case Again, the contention 
that in recent famines the parts of India that suffered most 
severely were the parts that Mere most highly assessed, 
finds (with the exception of Gujarat, ^^hlch had not been 
seriously famine-stricken for a century and was soft and 
unprepared) no support in fact, and was expressly disoi\ned 
by the recent Famine Commission. It is conclusivelj.'* 
disproved in the case of the Central Provinces by the 
evidence of the Chief Commissioner that, in the famine of 
iScg-igoo, the districts which felt the famine pressure 
most acutely iiere those mIiicIi had been exempted from 
paying the revised assessments, introduced at the prcMous 
revision, 1^hlle the districts that suffered most from the 
famine of 1896-1897 were those in which there had been 
no enhai’cement for 40 years. 


28 The fallacy in qucbtion is the result of an imperfect 


Agricultural losses 
resulting from 
famine. 


appreciation of the smallness of the land 
revenue compared n ith the enormous 
losses resulting from a widespread 


failure of crops It has been estimated that in the Centred 
Provinces the agricultural classes have lost 40 crorcs of 
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rupees, or more than 26 millions sterling, during the past INDIA. 
se\en years — an amount equivalent to the total land 
^re^ enue of 50 years ; while seven years’ land revenue 
would be required to recoup the State for its famine expen* 
diture in these provinces since the year 1896 Similar 
calculations could be made with regard to the other famine- 
smitten provinces. It is clear that no reduction of the land 
revenue demand, short of its total abolition and^ not even 
its abolition itself, could enable any community to hold up 
its head against a calamity so vast and so appalling 

29 It IS not of course disputed that if the Government 

ProbaMo effects of were largely to abate its demand, and 
an abatement of the 

-land revenue on the if the amount of such abatement 
resources of the 

people. were fairly distributed amongst the 

cultivating classes and were saved up by them, instead of 
r^ing thoughtlessly spent, or absorbed by an increase of 
population, or appropriated by a particular section, a 
reserve would be created that might enable those classes 
better to withstand the losses caused by failure of the rains. 

But, unfortunately, neither in the past nor in the present 
circumstances of the country can any wairant be found for 
the belief that the revenue so relinquished by Government 
would constitute a famine relief fund in the hands of the 
people. Experience has showm that excessive leniency of 
the kind in question re-acts prejudicially upon the industry 
of the agricultuial classes, while it encourages the transfer 
of the soil to money-lenders and middlemen, who swallow 
profits intended for the cultivators, and reduce the 
. alter to a condition resembling serfdom In illustration a 
reference may be made to Behar, which is permanently 
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settled at a very light revenue, estimated as equivalent to 
a concession of at least 80 lakhs of rupees a year to the 
inhabitants. These advantages, hovvc\cr, have been mono- ^ 
pohsed by the land-owning section of the community, while 
the Behar tenants remain among the most lieav ily rented in 
India, and as the experience of two famines in the last 
30 years has shown, havm displayed the least capacity of 
resistance to the shock. 

30. An additional source of error lies in the conception, 

The classes tvMcu « erroneous, that It is from 

suffer from famine, rcnt-pnying Of rcvcnuc-payiiig 

classes of the agricultural community that the sufferers 
in famine and the recipients of famine relief arc prin- 
cipally drawn An inspection of any relief works on a 
large scale, w'hile it wnll show that the poorer sections 
of the tenant class are not unrepresented, will also demor* •' 
strate that the great majority are not ryots, but labourers 
on the land, whom the land revenue assessment practically' 
in no w ay affects. 

31 It IS noteworthy that the theory which has here been 

Theory of connee- examined, meets w ith no encourage- 
tion hotwcon land ® 

revenue and famines ment at the hands of the latest expert 
rejected by Famine 

Commission, 1901 . body that has enquired into the facts 
of the case, viz , the Famine Commission of 1901 After 
stating what was, in each of the provinces visited by themj 
the pressuie of the land revenue on the soil — in figures which 
have already been cited — they concluded by' saying that 
except in Bombay, where they regarded it as full, the inci-, 
dence of land revenue is low in moderate years, and that 'm 
should in no way, per se, be the cause of indebtedness It 
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IS unnecessary, on the present occasion, to discuss what are INDIA. 
„the secondary causes of famine — ^for as to the primary, 

' there can be no dispute— and of the poverty and indebted- 
ness which famine brings in its train But it is manifest that 
anyone who shuts his eyes to the industrial and economic 
forces that are at work in India at the present time, and 
that are patent upon the surface of agrarian life, who does 
not take into account the ever-increasing subdivision of 
holdings (arising from the land-hunger of the peasant 
population and the inveterate reluctance of the ryot to 
move even to the smallest distance from his natal place), 
the decline of industrial occupations other than agriculture, 
the rack-renting to which tenants are subjected by the 
more inconsiderate class of landlords and especially by 
middlemen of various degrees, the usurious rates of interest 
^demanded by the money-lending class, the speculative 
expenditure upon litigation, the proneness to extravagance 
on festival occasions, and the numerous payments, in the 
form of petty bribes, among the ryots themselves, but who 
concentrates his entire gaze upon one aspect alone of their 
poverty, will carry away a most distorted impression both 
of the malady which he has set himself to diagnose, and of 
the remedies which it is in the power or is the duty of 
Government to apply. 

32 Before concluding his examination of this problem, 

Three possible the Governor General in Council 
causes of hardship . , 

rectuiring attention, desires to notice three aspects of the 
land revenue ‘ question involving three possible causes of 
' hardship to the poorer landholder, which seems to him to 
be of much greater importance than the criticisms which he 
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INDIA. liss so far been engaged in examining. The first of these is 
the pitch of enhancement , the second is the levy of the ^ 
same assessment in bad years as in good, on the assump- 
tion that savings in the one ivill meet the losses of the other , 
the third is the effect of local deterioration upon land 
revenue payments. 

33. That revenue enhancements must often be large 

(1) Largo and sud- is of course the direct consequence of 
den onhancemonts . . j . 

ofrovenuc. long-term settlements, and it is, no 

doubt, because their disturbing effect furnishes an argu- 
ment for shorter settlements, that a reference to it has not 
been found in the fore-front of a^'tack. There can be no 
question of the hardship ivhich a family must experience in 
finding its income suddenly reduced by a third or even more; 
as may happen, for instance, when at the end of a term of 
settlement it is enjoying 75 per cent, of the assets, and re- t 
settlement is made at 50 per cent. The question m the 
aspect now under consideration is not really affected (as is 
sometimes assumed) by the grounds on which the enhance- 
ment is made a heavy addition to the assessment is as 
disturbing if justified by a large increase of cultivation as if 
resulting from a rise in valuation rates. It may be argued 
that a family in such a case has profited largely by the enjoy- 
ment of income nhich it would ha\ e lost under a shorter term 
settlement, that it should have saved from its surplus to 
meet the eventual curtailment of its means , and that the 
State will find long term settlements exceedingly disadvan- 
tageous if it IS not only to lose all increment during their 
currency, but is also to forego part of its dues at their close, ^ 
But the question must be considered from a practical point 
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of view, and with reference to the conditions of human INDIA. 
^ nature. The State cannot without hesitation call upon 
I people suddenly to effect a great reduction in their domestic 
expenditure, however veil justified in theory its demand 
may be A man will look more to the actual increase of 
his obligations than he will to the arithmetical standards by 
which it 13 justified or determined If for 30 }ears he has 
been paying a land revenue of Ri,ooo and is called upon to 
pay R2,ooo upon re-settlement, it is small consolation to 
him to be told that, while the former sum represented 50 
per cent, of his former assets, the latter only amounts to 
47 per cent, of his assets as they now stand. A reduction 
in percentages is far from compensating him for an enhance- 
ment of burdens 

9 

34. To meet such cases, the Government of India desire 
to lay much stress upon the principle 

The remedy applied. 

of gradual and progressive enforce- 
ment of sudden increases of other than moderate dimensions. 

The mitigation of a large enhancement by spreading its 
imposition over a term of years has been a recognized 
feature in the settlement procedure of Upper India for a 
long time past, but has not till recently been brought 
systematically into practice. In 1895 Government of 
India, with the concurrence of the Secretary of State, drew 
general attention to the advisability of making larger use of 
progressive enhancements In the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, very complete effect has already been given to this 
principle. Similar rules have recently been used 111 the re- 
' settlement of the Seoni district in the Central Provinces, 
and the expediency will now be considered of prescribing it 
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for general guidance in those provinces. The rules on this 
subject contained in the Bengal Settlement Code are of^ 
particular application to ryots and tenure-holders , but they ' 
admit the use of progressive assessments m the Orissa 
settlements, though they lay down no definite scheme of 
progression, and, as a matter of fact, progressive assessments 
were most liberally granted in those settlements at a loss to 
the State of nearly 8 lakhs of rupees In the Punjab, the 
use of progressive assessments has been discouraged on the 
ground that, though an appropriate means of easing an 
enhancement to a large landholder, they are not suitable to 
the circumstances of the petty proprietors who hold a very 
large proportion of the land in that province. Large 
increases in the demand have been commonly avoided by 
under-assessment But it seems open to question whether 
an expedient which has proved serviceable in other parts of^ 
India might not be usefully adopted in the Punjab, and the 
point Mill be considered, though the effect of progressive 
assessments in this province would be to raise, not to loM^er, 
the Government revenue. Turning now to ryotu^an settle- 
ments, a rule of the Madras Settlement Code limits to 25 
per cent the enhancement which may be imposed at once, 
the balance being imposed by annual instalments, each not 
exceeding 12^ per cent, on the original assessment This 
gives a ryot six years in which to accommodate himself to 
the doubling of his assessment In the Bombay Presidency 
also the levy of substantial enhancements is distributed 
over a term of years, and the maximum enhancement may 
not exceed double the former amount Deviations from ^ 
these rules have, however, apparently been permitted The 
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‘ procedure of ryotwan settlements renders it difficult for an INDIA. 

assessing officer to pay close regard to the circumstances of 
^individuals in framing his proposals, and there is, therefore, 
the greater need of general rules to obviate hardships in 
particular cases, even if it be conceded that men who 
cultivate their ow n land can support a heavier percentage 
enhancement than those who subsist upon rental receipts. 

The question is one that calls for, and will receive, further 
consideration 

35 The question of varying the revenue demand to meet 
the character of the season is similar to the preceding, in 
that it involves departure from the theory of settlement at 
the cost of some revenue to the State In theory the Gov- 
ernment revenue represents the sum that may fairly be 

demanded on an average of seasons, 

^C^fixed^malld where and it IS assessed in the belief that 
produce fluctuates. , r t 

^ cultivators sa^e from the surplus 

of good'^ years to meet the deficit in bad. It is manifest, 

however, that, in tracts where the chances of a bad harvest 

are higli, it must be exceedingly difficult to make allowances 

for crop failure in framing the assessment rates. And it is 

also clear that the agricultural classes have not, as a rule, 

yet learnt to regard a good harvest, not as an occasion for 

larger expenditure, but as a means of insurance against 

failure of crops In truth, to a poor family a Short harvest 

must be a severe calamity. The assessment may absorb 

but a small share of the gross produce of its land But its 

circumstances depend on the net produce, on which the 

,2ssessment is in higher proportion, and it is obvious that on 

Inferior land a substantial deficiency m the outturn may 
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leave no net produce whatever, so that (in the absence of 
savings) the assessment can only be paid by borrowing or ^ 
by stinting the necessaries of life When such a deliciencys^ ' 
is frequent, the rigid demand of the land revenue must add 
very materially to the hardships endured by a poor and 
uneducated people 

36. In tracts where great variations from the a\erage of 
produce are not very frequent, such a demand may be suit- 
able enough, its simplicity and educative effect compensat- 
ing for the hardship that may be felt in indnidual cases. 

But where the produce of the land 


Necessity for 
greater elasticity. 13 ]iable to great and frequent fluctua- 


tions owing to failuie of irrigation or MCissitudes of season, 
there is reason to apprehend that a fi\ed assessment may 


rum people before it teaches them. The revenue system of^ 
several provinces — notably those of Madias and tljif' j 


Punjab — have recognized the necessity of special arrange- 
ments for the remission of revenue for failure of crops 
on lands capable of being supplied by State irrigation 
works In Madras no re^enue is charged upon irrigable 
land the produce of which has not matured owing to 
the failure of the water-supply , and in the Punjab this 
principle has received a further development, a deficiency 
of produce, not amounting to total failure, entitling the ryot 
to a proportionate abatement of the assessment rate This 
system entails an elaborate procedure of crop inspection, 
and throws much responsibility upon native subordinates. 
But it has A\orked wjell, and is being extended. Unir^t 
gated lands in the ryoti\ari provinces of Burma an,d Ass I'f 
are ordinaril}’- exempt from payment of assessment if left 
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unsown; but these provinces afford almost the only excep- INDIA. 
^ ttijns to the rule that lands which are dependent upon x 
the rainfall pay a fixed assessment irrespective of their 
produce During the past twenty-five years the advantages, 
for lands of this description, of a more elastic system of 
collection have been urged at various times on the Govern- 
ment of India by very high authority, and have been 
carefully debated with Local Governments The weight of 
opinion has been against change ; but this seems to be 
"^due partly to the idea that remissions in some years would be 
balanced by an increase of assessment in others, and partly 
to the difficulty contemplated in appraising the loss 
sustained by each of thousands of small holdings. The 
^Government of India freely admit that a fluctuating 
l^j^-ssment, in the sense of an assessment without a definite 
"maximum limit in cash, and annually varying with the > 
outturn of the crops, is exceedingly difficult to work with 
fairness, throws an undesirable amount of power into the 
hands of subordinate officials, and lacks the influence 
for thrift which has been the desire of Government to secure 
in its land revenue policy. It would be a retrograde 
step, and would imply a reversion to the methods of 
native rule. But these objections w^ould not apply so 
forcibly to a system under which the produce of particular 
harvests would be taken merely to justify the" reduction 
of a standard demand, when such produce falls below a 
^^’^oint at which relief is, for general reasons, pronounced 
\j3e necessary Expeiience, gained on a large scale 
jduring the past years of distress, indicates that W'hen 
^^^'•op failure affects an entire village, or other separately 
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assessed area, the difficulty of dealing with holdings 
individually may‘possibly be met by working from aggreg^)'(. 
to detail, by accepting the village, or other such area, as the 
unit for calculating the amount of reduction to be given, 
and leaving it to subordinate officials of approved character 
merely to distribute this amount according to the degree of 
the loss sustained by indniduals Where a landlord is 
interposed between the ryots and the Go\ernment, his assist- 
ance -will often be of value in making this distribution, 
as it is in the interest of his rental collections that it should 
be fair Such a system will no doubt offer difficulties of its 
ow’n, and careful supervision would be indispensable. But 
the Government of India are not satisfied that, in certain 
w'ell-known tracts of insecure land, where crops an 
liable to violent fluctuations in produce, $ome such 
is not required in the interests of the people, and the 
question of its introduction wnll recene fresh consideration 
It would be essential that the working of the system shoulc 
be under the supervision of European officers of experience 
at all events during the first years follow ing its introduction 
37 In a country of the size and diversity of India ex- 


( 3 ) Expediency of ceptions must occur to the genera 
meeting local deto- „ i 
rioration with 
prompt relief. 


of agricultural progress, and 
localities are to be found where the 
conditions are those of actual deterioration. The Governoi 
General in Council has in mind not only the losses of po 
lation and of produce which are the unavoidable cTf^j 
quences of severe famine, but the circumstances of trab 
and villages which lose ground owing to such special causes 
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as the effect of decimating epidemics of malarial fever or INDIA. 
^ o.&cr conditions, whether connected or not with vicissi- 
' tiiaes of season For some years past the Government 
of India have insisted upon the importance of the early 
detection of cases of local deterioration, and have committed 
to Provincial Departments of Land Records and Agri 
culture the conduct of systematic enquiries to this end. 

But the information thus collected has not always been 
fully utilized, and there have been cases m which a reduc- 
tion of revenue was not granted till the troubles of the 
people had been aggravated by their efforts to provide the 
full fixed demand It is no doubt true that any altera- 
tion of the assessment is in conflict ^^th the terms of 
the original contract, by which the landholder has under- 
taken a liability for loss in return for an expectation 
l^i^rofit. But in this matter the interests of the Govern- 
are identical with the interests of the people, and 
it IS unwise to exact from impo\erished persons a revenue 
which they really cannot pay, merely because they are 
under an engagement to pay it. The Governor General in 
Council IS convinced of the desirability of granting prompt 
relief in these cases, tvhether they involve tracts or single 
villages, even though such a course may involve a depar- 
ture from the strict principles of settlement. The amount 
of revenue which the cbncession will cost to the State 


will be insignificant compared with the advantages obtained 
in "assisting and encouraging an afflicted population. 


38. In the review of their land revenue policy which 

, summary of propo- brought to a close, 

/tipns estabiisiied. the Government of India claim to 


' have established the following propositions, which, for 
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convenience sake, it may be desirable to summarise before 
concluding this Resolution — , > 

(1) That a Permanent Settlement, whether in Bengal 

or elsewhere, is no protection against the 
incidence and consequences of famine. 

(2) That in areas where the State receives its land 

revenue from landlords, progessive moderation 
IS the key-note of the policy of Government, and 
that the standard of 50 per cent of the assets is 
one which is almost uniformly observed in 
practice, and is more often departed from on 


the side of deficiency than of excess 


(3) That in the same areas the State has not objected, 
and does not hesitate, to interfere by legislatiorv, 

to rirnfprt flip infprpsts of thp fpnanfs aP'ais '^ J 


protect the interests of the tenants agaj^*^ 
oppression at the hands of the landlords. ^ 


(4) That in areas uhere the State takes the land 

revenue from the cultivators, the proposal to fix 
the assessment at one-fifth of the gross pro- 
duce would result in the imposition of a greatly 
increased burden upon the people 

(5) That the policy of long-term settlements is 

gradually being extended, the exceptions benig 
justified by conditions of local development 

(6) That a simplification and cheapening of the . 

proceedings connected with new settlerh^nts, 
and an avoidance of the harassing 
of an army of subordinate officials, are 
the deliberate policy of Government. 
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(7) That the principle of exempting or allowing INDIA. 

for improvements is one of general acceptance, 
but may be capable of further extension 

(8) That assessments have ceased to be made upon 

prospective assets 

(9) That local taxation as a whole though susceptible 

of some redistribution is neither immoderate nor 
burdensome. 

(10) That over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 

, or ^widespread source of poverty and indebted- 

ness in India, and that it cannot fairly be 
regarded as a contributory cause of famine. 

The Government of India have further laid down 
liberal principles for future guidance and will be prepared, 
s^^re the necessity is established, to make further advance 
ir. respect of — 

(11) the progressive and graduated imposition of large 

enhancements ; 

(12) greater elasticity in the revenue collection, faci- 

litating its adjustment to the variations of the 
seasons, and the circumstances of the people ; 

(13) a more general resort to reduction of assessments 

in cases of local deterioration, where such re- 
duction cannot be claimed under the terms of 
settlement. 

39. In thus defining their policy, the Government of 
India would not desire to claim for the 

Conclusion. 

land revenue system of British India 
an 'Exactitude or a freedom from blemish to which it cannot 
pretend. Historically it owes its immediate origin to 
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practices inherited from the most decadent period of native 


rule, and its form to changes made slowly, and not AMth^-l^l:' 


mistakes, by men Avho were aliens to the country, and 
could only with difficulty, and by slow degrees, assimilate 
the requuements or enter into the feelings of the people. 
Where habit and precedent count for more than wisdom, 
there has been need for caution in reform , and logical com* 
pleteness or simplicity could not be e\pected of a s}stem 
born amid such surroundings, applied to such manifold con- 
ditions and to so heterogeneous a population, and subject, in 
the various stages of its development, to considerations of 
practical expediency rather than of abstract symmetry or 
scientific perfect^n Indeed the one claim which the Gov- 
ernment of India would decline to make for the lan^ 
revenue system of this country is that it can properl^h-' 
regarded as a science at all In no country can land v'alu^- 
tion be so described , and India, in spite of records, esti- 
mates, and tables is no exception to the rule A part of 
the weakness of the criticisms which have been directed 
against it, arises from the erroneous assumption that it can 
be regulated by fixed laws, or shaped by arithmetical 
standards. Assessments cannot be dictated by the theorist 
in his study, they elude dogmatic treatment, and can onl} 
be safely worked out by the Settlement Officer in the village 
and on the fields While they may admit of statistical ' 
analysis, they are liable to be hampered by premature 
statistical definition The true function of GovernmentJS' 
to lay down broad and generous principles for the 
of its officers, with becoming regaid to the traditions of^-^ 
province and the circumstances of the locality, and to 
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prescribe moderation in enhancement, and sympathy in INDIA 
'Collection Above all it is its duty to exercise discrimma- 
lion in the choice of the agents whom it employs for this 
most critical and responsible pf tasks The Governor 
General in Council acknowledges with gratitude the services 
thdt ha\e been rendered to Government in this respect by a 
long line of devoted and capable officers, and he believes 
that the existing system, if pursued upon the lines that have 
been indicated, is both w'ell suited to the present conditions 
of the country, and compatible with its future develop- 
ment, and that the revenue w’hich it provides, and wdiich 


IS more lenient in its incidence than at any previous stage 
of Indian history, is capable of being levied from the people 


’WMth surprisingly little hardship and without discontent 
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Chapter II — SUMMARY OF REPLIES OF THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

In succeeding chapters will be found the replies of the 
various Local Governments to the particular allegations 
made with regard to their land rc\enue svstem by Mr Dutt. 
The Government of India in the Resolution wdneh forms 
Chapter I have refrained from commenting upon these 
seriatim, preferring to leave to the local administrations the 
task of reply. The reproduction of their replies in connected 
form w'lll, it IS hcfied, be of public service in resohing 
doubts w’hich ha\e their origin for the most part in an 
imperfect acquaintance wnth the history and development of 
the land revenue policy of Government. The chargg^| 
brought by Mr. Dutt against the administration of each 
province and the rejoinders to them will be here briefly 
summarized, in sequel to the general exposition which has 
already been made 

The Central Provinces 

2. («) That both in the settlanents of iSOj — 6S and 
tn 7 ecent rt*settleme7its the tents of iettanis wete fixed 
too high ana much in excess of one-stxth of the gross 
produce, — In these proMnees rents as a general rule 
are low' The enhancements resulting from the settlements 
of 1863 — 68 w'ere not authoritatively imposed by Govern- 
ment, but w ere obtained by agreement w ith the landlords^^ 
and tenants , m more than half of the number of districts'^* 
there w'as pract-cally no rent enhancement, and such 
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enhancements as were secured were paid without difficulty summary 

OF FRO* 

and left rents at a very low level. During the 30 years’ vincial 
^urrenry of these settlements, rents in some tracts rose 
largely, in the mam as the result of landlords’ demands 
At the recent re-settlements Government intervened for 
the reduction of such as seemed oppressively high The 
enhancements imposed upon tenants nhose rents had not 
been raised by their landlords were moderate, exceeding 
16 per cent in no district but Sambalpur, where the ryots 
hold direct from Goiernment, the previous assessment 
having been almost nominal, and the Settlement Officer’s 
figures only raising the rate per cultivated acre to 5 4 annas. 

The existing rents in no district reach a sixth of the gross 
produce and fn most districts arcnearer'a tenth. To raise 
them to a sixth would impose a* crushing addition, and the 
of Mr Dutt’s standard has been publicly repu- 
a gentleman — himself a landholder — who lately re- 
presented these provinces in the Imperial Legislative 
Council 

3 [b) That at the settlements of 186^ — 68 and at re- 
cent resettlements the assessment on the villa proprie- 
tors [malgnzars) has been unduly seveie — The settlements 
of 1863—68 reduced the land revenue of the Central Prov- 
inces during their currency the provinces prospered ex- 
ceedingly, and there is probably no part of India which 
showed greater progress m the ensuing 30 years. The 
value of land rose rapidly, and a large export trade deve- 
loped. Of the nine districts, the re-settlement of which 
has recently been completed, in only two does the share of 
ffie landlord’s income taken by Government exceed that 
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formerly taken, and the increase is, respectively, only from 
50 per cent to 51 per cent and from 49 per cent to 50 per 
cent , m the other seven districts the share was reduced an A 

’ J I 

in some cases very substantially reduced In districts Avhic' I 
were re-settled before the commencement of the period of 
agricultural depression, such as Raipur and Bilaspur, the 
new revenue, though largel)’ exceeding the former revenue, 
was collected without any difficulty. And, finally, even 
making allowance for the large proportionate area of poor 
soil, the incidence of the revenue on cultivation is nov 
exceedingly moderate, in onl}'' one district approaching 
one rupee per acre and in four of the nine districts being 
less than 6 annas per acre. 

4. (r) Thai hy the “ half-assets ” rule of 18 SS 
Gove7 7iinent was bound to take no more than half A 
the existing rental as its revenue, and that the cominjiM 
disi’egard of this rule and its final abrogation by r/iv. 
Government of India in 1888 was a seiious injustice to 
the people , — The misapprehension on which this criticism 
IS based has already been fully exposed, and a reference 
may be made to the Minute by the Honourable the Chief 
Commissioner for a refutation in detail of Mr, Dutt’s con- 
tention. 

5. {d) That the method of land valuation employed 
for the inciease of rents is too complicated to be under- 
stood by the people and leads to excessive ejihance- 
ments —'Lajid valuation extending to separate fields or 
holdings must always be a technical process , it is necessar 
to employ differential rates for the valuation of land o 
different qualities, and the arithmetical calculations used n 
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tlie Central Provinces merely serve the purpose of a sliding summary 
^ale to facilitate the adoption of valuations which are not vinciaIi 
averages for a tract but are suitable to particular villages, Reports. 
and do not exceed present payments by a larger sum than 
can reasonably be imposed. Fixed scales of average rates 
are unsuitable for a country of very heterogeneous soils, 
and, where rents are low and uneven, frequently result in 
larger increments than the tenants can be asked to pay 
The object of the system is to moderate enhancement, not 
to facilitate it, and it has proved of special service in the 
reduction of oppressive rents which has formed an important 
feature of several recent re-settlements The classification 
of the land is effected in accordance with distinctions and is 
Expressed m terms which are well known to the people, 
their opinion has always been taken into careful account 
ik* iixing the relative values of the various soil classes. 

6. (e) That over and above the revenue the Government 
takes cesses amounting to I2\per cent on the assets —Mr 
Dutt has erroneously imagined that cesses are calculated on 
the assets. They are calculated on the revenue, and under 
a half asset assessment they amonnt to only 65 per cent, on 
the assets The addition of cesses to a 60 per cent assess- 
ment raises it to 67^, per cent and not to between 70 and 
80 per cent, as supposed 

7. {_/) That the sufferings oj the people during the past 
^even years have been largely the result of ovet-assess^ 
meat — The districts which show the greatest deteriora- 
^on — Saugor and Damoli — have during the past seven 

Jf ^ 

fears not paid, even as much revenue as was due from 
lem under the former settlement, and it has not bee 
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formerly taken, and the increase is, respectively, only from 
50 per cent to 51 per cent and from 49 per cent to 50 per 
cent , in the other seven districts the share was reduced 
in some cases very substantially reduced In districts whic h 
were re-settled before the commencement of the period of 
agricultural depression, such as Raipur and Bilaspur, the 
new revenue, though largely exceeding the former revenue, 
was collected without any difficulty And, finally, even 
making allowance for the large proportionate area of poor 
soil, the incidence of the revenue on cultivation is now 
exceedingly moderate, in only one district approaching 
one rupee per acre and in four of the nine districts being 
less than 6 annas per acre. 

4. (c) That hy the half-assets'^ itcle of 18 $$ the 
Govertwient was hound to take no moie than half ofy 
the existing rental as its revenue, and that the comin^n^i 
disregard of this rule and its final abrogation hy 
Government of India in 1888 was a sei ions injustice to 
the people, — The misapprehension on which this criticism 
IS based has already been full} exposed, and a reference 
may be made to the Minute by the Honourable the Chief 
Commissioner for a refutation in detail of Mr Dutt’s con- 
tention. 

5 {d) That the method of land valuation employed 
for the increase of lenfs is too complicated to he under- 
stood hy the people and leads to excessive enhance- 
ments — Land valuation extending to separate fields or 
holaings must alwa} s be a technical process , it is necessary^ 




to employ differential rates for the valuation of land 0/, 


different qualities, and the arithmetical calculations used 
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the Central Provinces merely serve the purpose of a sliding summary 
^ale to facilitate the adoption of valuations which are not vincial 
averages for a tract but are suitable to particular villages, reports. 
and do not exceed present payments by a larger sum than 
can reasonably be imposed. Fixed scales of average rates 
are unsuitable for a country of very heterogeneous soils, 
and, where rents are low and uneven, frequently result in 
larger increments than the tenants can be asked to pay 
The ob]ect of the system is to moderate enhancement, not 
to facilitate it, and it has proved of special service in the 
reduction of oppressive rents which has formed an important 
feature of several recent re-settlements The classification 
of the land is effected in accordance with distinctions and is 
^expressed m terms which are well known to the people, 
their opinion has always been taken into careful account 
’ iff fixing the relative values of the various soil classes. 

6. {e) That over and above the revenue the Government 
takes cesses amounting to i2\per cent 07 i the assets — Mr 
Dutt has erroneously imagined that cesses are calculated on 
the assets. They are calculated on the revenue, and under 
a half asset assessment they amonnt to only bj per cent on 
the assets The addition of cesses to a 6o per cent assess- 
ment raises it to 67 per cent and not to between 70 and 
80 per cent, as supposed 

7. {f) That the sufferings of the people during the past 
seven years have been largely the result of over-assess- 
'ynent — The districts which show the greatest deteriora- 

\on — Saugor and Damoh — have during the past seven 
"i/ears not paid even as much revenue as was due from 
hem under the former settlement, and it has not bee 
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possible to trace any connection between incidence of 

assessment and the amount of famine relief which has beer* 

^ 1- 

required. 

Madras 

8. (a) That the principles accepted during the eaily 
years of the ryotwaii settlement gave the ryots a right to 
a permanent settlement which has been unjustly confis- 
cated within the past forty years —Save for an unauthor- 
ized proclamation issued by the Settlement Officer of the 
Salem distnct over lOO years ago, no declaration has been 
made to the people binding the Government to a permanent 
settlement During the discussions which attended the 
introduction and gradual evolution of the ryotwari settle- 
ment, opinions were recorded— m some cases by highly- 
placed officers of Government — m favour of the eventiw^* 
permanency of the assessment, and so late as 1862 a 
guarded adherence to this view was expressed by the 
Secretary of State. But whatever weight may at the time 
have attached to these views they remained mere expres- 
sions of opinion as to the future policy of Government, and 
were never given practical effect to or adopted as a principle 
for immediate application A necessary preliminary to the 
introduction of a permanent settlement was the fair initial 
valuation of the land, and this, under the conditions of a 
ryotwari settlement, was a task of great difficulty which 
could only be successfully completed after years of experi- 
ence and the correction of many unavoidable mistakes^ 
Moreover, during the first-half of the last century, tli^ 
revenue administration of the country was disturbed by 
the constant necessity of reducing the demand, and the 
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introduction of a permanent settlement was barred by the summary 
^impossibility of stereotyping a revenue which was more vimSAL 
than the people could pay. Meanwhile a change took 
place in the views and policy of the Government, and in 
1868 the Secretary of State decided finally against making 
any declaration that the existing assessments should be 
permanent. The only claim that the ryots of Madras can 
urge to a permanent settlement rests on the fact that at one 
date the eventual making of such a settlement was in con- 
templation, and no rights were affected by the subsequent 
decision that the time had not come for limiting the maxi- 
mum amount of the land revenue. 

9. {b) Thati accepting the principle that the revenue 
IS to be liable to periodic revision^ the people have been 
^jbjected to unjust enhancement by the decision of 1883 
that revenue might be enhanced on other grounds than a 
demonstrable rise in prices. — This contention has been 
considered in paragraph 22 of the Resolution. It is dis- 
cussed very completely in paragraphs 24 to 33 of the letter 
from the Madras Board of Revenue iyide Chapter VII). 

10 (<;) That in calculating net produce" as the 
basis of assessment an insufficient deduction for cost of 
cultivation is made from the produce of inf erior soils . — 

It IS extremely difficult to estimate a ryot's expenditure in 
the cultivation of land of different qualities, but the Madras 
> Government has always safeguarded itself by liberal deduc- 
tions from the gross produce on other grounds, and, further, 

-•'by the general adoption of assumed rates which are below 
those indicated by its calculations It is obvious that as a 
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possible to trace any connection between incidence of 
assessment and the amount of famine relief which has bee^^ 
required. 

Madras 

8. {a) That the principles accepted during the early 
years of the ryotwari settlement gave the ryots a right to 
a permanent settlement which has been unjustly confis- 
cated within the past forty — Save for an unauthor- 

i2ed proclamation issued by the Settlement Officer of the 
Salem district over loo years ago, no declaration has been 
made to the people binding the Government to a peimanent 
settlement During the discussions which attended the 
introduction and gradual evolution of the ryotwan settle- 
ment, opinions were recorded— in some cases by highly- 
placed officers of Government — in favour of the eventi^*^ 
permanency of the assessment, and so late as 1862 ^ 
guarded adherence to this view was expressed by the 
Secretary of State. But whatever weight may at the time 
have attached to these views they remained mere expres- 
sions of opinion as to the future policy of Government, and 
were never given practical effect to or adopted as a punciple 
for immediate application A necessary preliminary to the 
introduction of a permanent settlement was the fair initial 
valuation of the land, and this, under the conditions of a 
ryotwan settlement, was a task of great difficulty which 
could only be successfully completed after years of experi- 
ence and the correction of many unavoidable mistake^' 
Moreover, during the first-half of the last century, thjf 
revenue administration of the country was disturbed by 
the constant necessity of reducing the demand, and the 
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introduction of a permanent settlement was barred by the summary 
N^impossibility of stereotyping a revenue which was more viimAi. 

' than the people could pay. Meanwhile a change took 
place m the views and policy of the Government, and in 
1868 the Secretary of State decided finally against making 
any declaration that the existing assessments should be 
permanent. The only claim that the ryots of Madras can 
urge to a permanent settlement rests on the fact that at one 
date the eventual making of such a settlement was in con- 
templation, and no rights were affected by the subsequent 
decision that the time had not come for limiting the maxi- 
mum amount of the land revenue. 

9. {b) That, accepting the principle that the revenue 
^ IS to he liable to pei iodic revision^ the people have been 
-^ihjected to unjust enhancement by the decision of 188 $ 
that revenue might be enhanced on other grounds than a 
demonstrable use in puces. — This contention has been 
considered in paragraph 22 of the Resolution. It is dis- 
cussed very completely in paragraphs 24 to 33 of the letter 
from the Madras Board of Revenue {yide Chapter VII) 

10 (c) That in calculating net produce'^ as the 
basis of assessment an insufficient deduction for cost of 
cultivation is made from the produce of inferior soils , — 

It IS extremely difficult to estimate a ryot’s expenditure in 
the cultivation of land of different qualities, but the Madras 
A Government has alv ays safeguarded itself bj liberal deduc- 
\tions from the gross produce on other grounds, and, further, 

' by the general adoption of assumed rates which are below 
those indicated by its calculations It is obvious that as a 
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general rule, less money or trouble is spent on the cultiva- 
tion of poor than of good land it is impossible to frame a^ 
scale of charges which is more than approximately correct , 
but there is nothing to show that the minimum deduction 
employed to represent cost of cultivation is unduly small. 
When Mr Dutt u rites that R6 do not cover the cost of 
cultivation of any culturable soil in India, he must have 
omitted to consider, for instance, tlie large area of poor land 
w'hich is soun after perfunctory ploughing ivith the smaller 
millets. It is showm, moreo\erj that the deductions made 
from the produce of poor soils, though low in themseh es, are 
relatively higher than those allov ed in the case of good soils, 
and their sufficiency is further illustrated by the fact that 
accepting the produce estimates as adequate, they would 
leai e little or no margin of profit to a ry’^ot cultu ating on tlv’ 
half produce rent w Inch is commonly exacted by sub-leases. 
But, as has been pointed out in paragraph 16 of the Reso- 
lution, these calculations of tlie produce a nd expenses of 
cultivation have never been pressed to their full conclusion, 
and the exact rates employed are much below those which 
the half net produce ” principle would justifyx It may be 
remarked that there is no w^arrant for the statement referred 
to by Mr. Dutt that the seventy of the rates used for assess- 
ing poor land has kept three million acres out of cultivation 
Under the ryotnari settlement cultivation has increased 
very largely’’ — by no less than 63 per cent during the latter 
half of the past century’’ — and the area now’ recorded as 
unoccupied consists in great part of land which is onlv 
nominally culturable 
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II id) That the adoption of 30 per cent of the gross 
pioditce as a maximum limit of assessment has led to^^^^^^ 
^over-assessment — This proportion of the assumed gross 
produce was referred to by the Aladras Government in 1856 
as a measure of assessment But its adoption as a guide 
nas objected to by the Court of Directors and was finally 
negatived in 1864, A reversion, according to Mr. Dutt’s 
advocacy, to the gross produce as the basis of assessment 
and the adoption of a fifth share as the portion of the Gov- 
ernment vv ould double the existing revenue, which is cal- 
culated to be equiv^alent to about one-eleventh of the pro- 
duce of the land, excluding live stock from calculation and 
the value of such secondary products as straw. 

12. (<?) That the ryots ai e unjustly treated by the com- 
pulsory levy undei the In igation Act of iQoo of water- 
^Trate foi land commanded by an imgation woi k — Lands 
are not liable to water-rate unless they necessarily receive 
sufficient water to grow an irrigated crop and no charge is 
made when the effect of percolation from a Government 
irrigation work is merely to facilitate irrigation from wells. 

The Act was passed after the fullest consideration by both 
the Madras and the Supreme Governments subject to the 
condition, insisted upon by the latter, that the water-rate 
should only be levied in cases where a full and constant 
supply of water is assured; and its general effect is to 
^ relieve the tax-paying community of a share of the cost of 

^ \state irrigation works by taking a small contribution from 

y 

i the individuals whose land they assist to enrich 
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Bombay. 

13. (a) That since the country passed under Biitish 




ride^ the land 1 evenuc has been continuously raised and 
IS now enoi inously in excess of its amount at the time of 
cession. — A comparison made m the year 1880 sheared that 
the land revenue demand of 1S78-79 was \ery nearly the 
same as that paid by the country during the latter days of 
native rule. Enhancements imposed since 1878-79 ha\e 
raised the demand by 15 per cent only and the general 
result is that the re-assessments of the past 30 years have 
done little more than recover reductions made during the 
earlier portion of the last century. 

14 (b) That the assessments arc made without lefei- 
ence to eithei produce 01 prices and aie excessive^ absorb^ 
mg more than a fifth of the gioss pioduce which is sug- ^ 

• . I" 1 


gested as a maximum limit — The process of re^ enue a^ 
sessment m Bombay works from aggregate to detail, as 


must indeed be almost always the case, whaterer be the 
theoretical basis of assessment, w’hen Government is deal- 
ing with the cultivators direct An examination is made 
of the circumstances of each tract wnth special reference 
to those which indicate the increase in the value of land 
since the last preceding settlement. An estimate is framed 
of the revenue enhancement which may be fairly imposed 
on each tract — or group of villages — and this enhancement 
is distributed over the ryots' holdings according to a hold- 
ing valuation based on a survey of the area and of the 
quality of the soil The valuation is relative, not absolute 
and is practically used for distribution only, the actiJll 
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amount of the assessment depending on the judgment summary 
^rmed of the aggregate assessment which can be fairly im- 
posed on the tract or group of villages. The total en- SiE^orts* 
han cement is not framed with exclusive regard to prices, 
but prices are among the factors considered, and it can be 
shown that enhancements have commonly fallen short of 
the limit which the rise in prices would have justified, — a 
fact which IS borne out by the rapid increase in the value 
of land, and the desire of the trading and money-lending 
classes to invest money in its acquisition No attempt is 
made to reconcile the assessments Avith any theoretical 
share of the gross produce, but it can be shoAvn that, taking 
the Presidency as a ivhole, the assessment falls much below 
k a fifth of the gross produce, and is indeed nearer a tenth, 
y.^n allowing for the chance that one year in every three 
'uld prove unfavourable In the fertile country of 
Gujarat the assessments are much higher in proportion to 
produce than elsewhere, and reach their maximum in the 
Broach district, where they are equivalent to about a fifth 
of the gross produce tn gratn^ but to less than this if 
allowance be made for the superior value of the cotton crop 
which covers a large portion of the land The ryots com- 
monly sublet at a rent of half the gross produce, and the 
assessment is on the average equivalent to about a fifth of 
the amount which such a rent would bring the revenue- 
payer 

\ 15. (c) That enhancements on individuals should not 
jeedthe limits imposed by law in Bengal on the judicial 
^ihanccinents by landlords of tenants* lents, and that the 
proceedings of assessing officers should be liable to be 
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called in question in ihe Civil Courts . — This contention^ 
appears to rest on the assumption that the revenue of thb 
State IS of no more importance than the income of indivi- 
duals, and that the State cannot safely be trusted with 
special powers for the assessment and collection of its 
taxes Such powers are taken universally, and without 
them Government would be impossible The limitations 
vhich the law of some provinces has placed on landlords’ 
rent enhancements are specially directed to increasing the 
tenants’ share of the profits left for division among private 
interests by the demands of the State, and could not 
reasonably be adopted to the detriment of the public 
revenue Moreover, it is not the case that the Bengal 
Tenancy Act imposes definite limits to judicial renten-' 
hancements which rest on the ground that the existing ren^' 
is below the prevailing rate or has been depreciated by ' d 
rise of prices In the latter case enhancement is not per- 
mitted to the full extent of the rise , but under the Bombay 
settlement procedure such a margin is invariably left when 
the course of prices is used as a basis for enhancing the 
revenue. An instance in point is given in paragraph lo 
of the Bombay Report. 

i6. [d) Thai the land revenue assessment is gene- 
rally excessive^ and that it has impoverished the people 
and made them resou^-celess and helpless in yeais of bad 
harvests— \t has already been remarked that the land 
revenue is much lighter than it would be under Mr. Dutt^S 
proposal of one-fifth of the gross produce It falls short J 
the rent at which most of the land is sublet with a profit o^ 
from 200 to 300 per cent on the assessment. That the 


■/ 
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rates employed for the assessment of unoccupied land have summakit 
ll^not checked its reclamation seems evident from the fact vinciai. 
that the 40 years ending with 1895-96 witnessed an ex- 
pansion of 60 per cent, in cultivation — double the rate at 
vhich population increased. There is nothing to show that 
the revenue demand is exorbitant. But its effect on the 
people has undoubtedly in recent years been seriously com- 
plicated by the great uncertainty of the seasons. The 
regulation of the assessment by an average w hich allows 
for this uncertainty assumes that the people will save in 
good years to meet the losses of bad years, — an assumption 
which experience has hardly justified Nevertheless a 
comparison of the features of last year’s famine with those 
of the famine of 1876-77 shows much that is encouraging. 

1^’^i‘here was but little of the relinquishment of land in the 
Deccan which was so marked 25 years ago, and the pro- 
portion of cultivators who sought relief on famine work 
was much smaller. Indeed, save m Bijapur and Sholapur, 
where the failure of crops was complete, the cultivatois 
were able to maintain themselves without State assistance, 
and in these two districts the proportion seeking relief 
never exceeded 12 per cent, of their number. 

The Punjab, the North-Western Provinces and 
O uDH, AND Bengal. 

17 There is but little which remains for remark in 
^Ir Dutt’s criticisms so far as they apply to the northern 
>^rovinces It is shown that the adoption of one-fifth of 
the gross produce as the standard of the Government 
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SUMMARY revenue m the Punjab would lead to a very large enhance- 
viiSiAL mentinthe demand — ^probably indeed a larger enhance-^ 
REPORTS, g^jjy other province, since the assessment is 

notoriously light and very much below the pitch justified 
by the half assets principle in its narrowest sense. The 
reports from the North-Western Provinces similarly indi- 
cate the care vhich Government has taken not to use this 
principle to enforce its rights to very large enhancements, 
the assessments of the eighteen districts which have been 
re-settled during the last 15 years falling at only 47 per 
cent, of the assets 

18 In regard to these provinces, Mr. Dutt has raised 
the expediency of further interference hy the State to 
prevent the ejectment and rack-renting of tenants by their 
landlords The relation of landlord and tenant is not of< 
course peculiar to Upper India. Under the ryotwari systems 
of Bombay, Madras, and Burma a large and increasing pro- 
portion of the land is regularly sublet at a rent of half the 
produce, and the growth of a tenant class who find a means 
of livelihood between the land and its nominal cultivators 
is at once a consequence of a moderate land revenue ass- 
essment and a proof of its moderation In the northern 
provinces of India, however, the employment of tenants for 
the cultivation of the land is not a comparatively recent 
outgrowth of our revenue system, but a practice of long 
standing, generally due to the grant or seizure by private 
individuals of rights intermediate between those of the\ 
actual cultivator and those of the State ; and in these i 
provinces the Government has interfered to protect by law, 4 
at all events, a sectionl of the tenants from the pleasure of 
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their landlords It is of the utmost economic importance summary 
^ that the man who actually cultivates the soil should have 
Jfbhe energy and resources to cultivate it well, and it is a reports. 
matter for regret that in recent settlements in the North- 
-Western Provinces and Oudh it has not been found possible 
actually to reduce rents which were too exorbitant to be 
taken as a basis of assessment. But interference in the in- 
terest of the tenant-cultivator not uncommonly misses its 
object , and when, as frequently happens, its result is 
merely to secure to one class a surplus which is dis- 
counted by sub-l^tting to another, it serves no public end 
except in so far as it may tend to the general orderliness of 
the population Within the last 15 years the Legislature 
has created a strong body of occupancy tenants in Bengal, 

’^s secured the tenantry of Oudh against enhancement at 
^er-frequent intervals and in immoderate proportion, and 
has practically given to every tenant in the Central Prov- 
inces fixity of tenure at a fair rent. Nearly two-thirds of 
the tenant area in the North-Western Provinces and about 
a fifth in the Punjab are held by tenants with rights [of 
occupancy This is not the place to discuss the measure 
for extending tenant right in the North-Western Provinces 
which has recently passed the local Legislative Council 
A.S regards the Punjab, the opening given to cultivators by 
the canal colonization schemes, which are among the most 
successful features of recent land administration, have prob- 
ibly obviated for some time to come any need of interfer- 
eilce to protect the tenant class from the effects of compe- 
tition for their holdings 




Chapter IH— BENGAL. 


From the Gorernment of Bengal, to the Government of India 
No. 838 T. — R , dated the 24th £une igoi. 

The Lieutenant-Governor directs me to express his regret that 
there has been so much delay in answering your letter No 2045, 
dated the 13th October 1900, which enclosed a copy of Mr 
Romesh Chunder Dutt’s letter to His Excellency the Viceroy. 
He has been much engaged with other matters of greater urgency. 

2 He consulted the Board of Revenue and some selected 

officers on the matter of the letter Their replies are longer and 

^ more diffuse than he expected, and he 

status of thinks Mr Dutt’s letter does not require 
zemiHaarsi ^ 

from the Bengal Government a very detailed 

answer ’Mr. Dutt’s description of the Bengal zemindars prior to 

the English conquest is an interesting picture Its correctness is 

challenged in all the papers before the Lieutenant-Governor 

The controversy as to whether the zemindars, confirmed at 

the Permanent Settlement, were landholders in the English sense 

or revenue collectors of varying length of standing is familiar to 

all the readers of the revenue discussions in Bengal A somewhat 

authoritative opinion on it was delivered by the High Court 

in what IS known to Provincial history as the great rent case 

of 1865, in a sense very different indeed from that presented 

by Mr Dutt. But the truth probably lies between the position 

adopted by the advocates of the two sides of the question, and 

Wle there were large numbers of middlemen suddenly converted 

'^o landholders, there were also hereditary Chiefs, with all the 

Attributes of proprietorship that were known in their time in India 

The discussion was and always will be interesting, but its bearing 
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on the point which Mr. Dutt seeks to enforce is not ver 
obvious. If the Permanent Settlement recognized as landlor^ 
persons who had no legitimate claim to that position the mistaK< 
was not greatlj to the credit of that measure If it recognized o: 
endeavoured to recognise the nght persons, it shared the am 
of every temporary settlement that has been made in India. 

3 Again, another of the preliminary assertions of Mr Dutt 
which has been strongly challenged in the papers before the 
Lieutenant-Governor, does not strike him as very apposite hir 
Dutt says the revenue taken b> Akbar from Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa was two crores, whereas the Permanent Settlement 
imposed on the same area a burden of four crores The design ol 
his letter is to show that a permanent settlement is the panacea foi 
„ . , * all rural troubles and sorrows, and it is 

Permanent Settle- not very easy to see with what object the 

one Permanent Settlement of India is dis- 


credited as an oppressive and exhausting measure Possibly 
Mr. Dutt wished it to be understood that the panacea itself i^^ -jt 
be applied with the care and caution suggested by the terrible 
experiences of the one experiraent-~a sentiment m which every 
one will join him But if he wished to press his point, it 
might have been reasonably expected that he would develop 
It further. The revenues of Great Bntain were in 1854 fiftj-four 
millions , in igoo they were a hundred and twenty-eight millions , 
but the mere statement of these figures does not prove that 
the taxation of Great Britain in 1900 was excessive, or the taxation 
of 1854 unduly light Either suggestion requires the support of a 
careful enquiry. The huge militia of Akbar’s time, of which hir 
Dutt reproduces such exact detail, was paid bj the people in 
addition to their taxes, and Mr Dmt forgets that if a revenue 
of four crores was the assessment of the Permanent Settlement, it 
, was only the confirmation by the English Government of thef 
assessment by the native rulers which they found in force, m/^ 
Dutt would have found a far more useful argument for tliC' 
conclusions he wishes ns tn dw-w. iF hg ^^d referred to figures 
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•which are accessible m every official library The land revenue BENGAL. 
I -f Bengal during the past year consisted of the following 

>i^s — 


R 


Permanently-settled lands 
Temporarily ditto 
Government estates 


3,23,22,617 

34,23,267 

41.04,753 


Total . 3,98,50,637 


After more than a hundred years the province still pays to the 

Stale 1 ess than four crores of land revenue 

Its mcidence on gj ^j^g Permanent Settlement 

present rental, 

the Govern ment share of the rental was 
assumed to be 90 per cent The gross rental of the province was, 
as far as could be judged by the administrators of the time, say, 
crores The annual valge of the land in cultivation is now 
(.^?^odically assessed and revised, not for the purpose of enhancing 
/^tie^slnd revenue, but for the purpose of determining the local 
'' rates and cesses, from which is mainly met the cost of district 
) xoads, primary schools, and rural dispensaries The rental of 
Bengal, Behar, and Onssa, according to the Board’s Cess Report 
for 1899-1900 is 16^ crores of rupees If Mr Dutt’s argument is 
that a permanent settlement is under ordinary conditions an 
enormous concession to the payer of land revenue, the figures 
furnish the most ample proof of his contention. 


4 Whether the gain to the State is of equal value is a question 
on which opimons will differ to the end of time The official 
controversies on the matter have lasted for a century. The 
official pendulum has swung backwards and forwards with the 
periodical oscillations which mark all the great problems of Indian 
-politics, and the official libraries are filled with the literature on 

r ‘•S 

^h sides The Lieutenant-Governor does not propose to add 
i^t. He is not aware that there is any present intention of 
.cidusly re-opening the discussion. His o\yn opinions are in 

£ 
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entire harmon} with the decision that the system of permanenl 

settlement shall not be further exten^"’ 
Arguments for and A moderate assessment on the uneamei 
increments which reach the landlord ir 
the conUnuous progress of the countr}' n 
in accordance with the immemorial expectation and custom o! 
the country The country, as it progresses, requires increasec 
revenue for the increased charges and the increased undertaking: 
which progress compels, and the maintenance of an ancient and 
familiar and equitable form of taxation is incomparably bettei 
than the introduction of new and doubtful ones. The suggestior 
that revisions of the revenue assessment should be based exclu- 
sively on a rise of prices has been discussed in the temporarily- 
settled provinces at immense length In the conclusions ariived 
at in that correspondence, the Lieutenant-Governor agrees, and he 
IS pleased to find that the Board of Revenue *in Bengal are of the 
same opinion — • ^ 

The last and most important proposal is that where districts 
been once surveyed an increase in prices be made the sole grqi^’-'j, 
enhancement in future settlements It may^ be^presu'm'ed that il the 
revenue rose with prices it would also fall with them, as in the case o 
the rent of occupancy tenants We would thus have a perpetua 
settlement of all India, the standard being m corn, not m silver It i: 
not suggested to extend this protection to the actual cultivators , th< 
sole gainer is to be the middleman, the loser being the general tax- 
payer As has been stated above, Mr Nolan sees considerable 
advantages in a perpetual settlement, in developing a class of educalec 
and loyal men He also considers that for such a settlement a corr 
rent IS better than one fixed in money But on the whole, he prefers t( 
maintain the present S3'stem of the periodical adjustment of revenue t( 
the existing facts This is done better, as experience accumulates 
and has even at present some advantages besides the obvious one of 
providing for the needs of the State in the way most m accordance 
with the traditions of the country and the principles of political 
economy In Bengal some estates cannot in any way paj the assess- 
ment and lapse to Government, others struggle on with difEmdty- 
under disproportionate burdens , while others again pay a mere 
rent of 2 per cent or less on the assets This inequality is not y 
result of improvements effected by the owner on one estalfe •' 
neglected on another, but of activity in enhancing customary rents,'uiv 
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of circumstances beyond the zemindar s control It seems best that BENGAL 
under such conditions the demands of Government should be, from 
time to time, adjusted to the circumstances of the day It is in the 
coilfrse of such adjustment that Government can most effectively 
protect the interests of the cultivators Even in Bengal it has been 
found necessary to make such a survey and settlement at the public 
expense, merely in the interest of the parties, though there could be no 
adaptation of the revenue demand to the results, and much of its utility 
was therefore lost 

Mr Dutt speaks of the distinguished loyalty of the Bengal 
zemindars as a product of the Permanent Settlement, The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor acknowledges with the heartiest pleasure the loyal 
sentiments to which Mr Dutt refers, seniiments which he believes 
were absolutely genuine, but it is not Sir John Woodburn’s ex- 
perience that the zemindars of the Upper Provinces are less loyal 
than their neighbours in Bengal. Mr Dutt appeals to the mum- 
ficient gifts of the Bengal zemindars to all public purposes. The 
Lieutenant-Governor again admits, gratefully, the princely gener- 
\osit) which has distinguished some of these gifts, but he cannot 
' ^thfully say that he has observed among the rank and file of 
.M'fa mindars a greater disposition to execute improvements on 
' their properties, or to subscribe to local needs and local chanties, 
than among the zemindars of the Upper Provinces. 

5. Then Mr Dutt claims it, as a consequence of the Perman- 
ent Settlement, that rent laws have been passed which secure to 
the peasantry a happy and easy subsistence The Lieutenant- 
Governor fears that this is a proposition which cannot be main- 
tained. Rent laws have been passed in every province in India 
for the protection of the cultivator from the demand of an ex- 
cessive rent and from unjustifiable disturbance in his holding 
From the need of such protection the favoured province of Bengal 
was not free, and the end of a long and careful enquiry into the 
. condition of the cultivating classes in India was the conclusion 
^that nowhere did rents press with such seventy on the peopleas in 
tl^ permanently-settled districts of Behar 

\6. Mr. Dutt concludes his letter with certain practical recom- 
meipdations. 
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His first suggestion is that where the cultivator pays direct to 
rr.portion otront ‘he State the imprscticabler ule oS realising, , 
topraioLis. one-half of the net produce or a third -Xlf 

the gross produce be ^abandoned, and the rule of filing one-f^fth 
of the gross produce as a maxinium of rent be adopted An 
alleged existing practice is condemnedj and a maximum is pro- 
posed^for future use. In Bengal the assessment on the cultiva- 
tion'is not based on half the net produce or biie-lhird of the gross 
produce. As for the one-fifth proposal, Mr Dutt has taken 
figures from compilations made ao } ears ago, and shows that the 
proportion of rent to produce was about 20 per cent He takes 
seventeen Bengal districts, one Behar district, and one each from 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa. The Director of Land Records has 
given some interesting recent figures from eleven districts, which 
are reproduced below — 

In the table below some figures are given for comparison with 
Mr Dutt’s figures (reconverted for the purpose into rupees and annas) 
which have been taken from various settlement reports and recent 
compilations of the Agricultural Department, and which are in eacl^ 
case intended to exemplify the average value of the produce of an/"' 
acre of land, and the average rent paid for it, in the tracts to i^h "’y j 
they refer — 1 


) 

Vaiue of froducc 


Revts 


Proportion 
OP PENT TO 
PRODUCE 


District 

Mr DuU’s 
figures 


Present 

figures 

Mr Dutt’s 
figures 


Present 

figures 


Mr Dutt’s 
figures 

Present 

figures 

cc 

< 

|F- 

tz 

tc 

1 

2 


3 

4 


s 


6 

i 

7 

i 

8 


R a 

p 

R 

R a 

P 

R a 

P 

1 

P ct j 

P ct 


34 Pergnnas . 

35 0 

0 

45 

6 13 

0 

4 8 

0 

ig 

10 


Nadia 

19 0 

0 

40 

2 XO 

0 

3 0 

0 

14 

7 


Midmpur , 

37 S 

0* 

40 I 

4 8 

0* 

3 4 

0 ' 

12 

8 


Hooghly , , 

55 0 

0 

50 

7 S 

0 

7 0 

0 

30 

14 


Birbhum , 

Backergunce 

10 0 

0 

30 

6 13 

0 

4 8 

0 

33 

15 


18 0 

o1 

55 

2 13 

ot 

S 0 

0 

*5 

9 


Noakhali . 

33 8 

0* 

40 

4 8 


3 8 

0 

14 

p 


Tippera 

37 8 

0 

45 

6 13 

0 

4 0 

0 

34 

p 


Rajshahi , , 

16 8 

ot 

30 

4 8 

ot 

4 0 

0 

27 

13 


Gaya . 

30 8 

0 

30 

6 13 

0 

4 4 

0 

33 

14 


Balisorc , 

Muzaffarpur . , 

Cuttack 

8 0 

0 

i 

18 

34 

30 

3 4 

0 

2 0 

4 0 

3 13 

0 

0 

0 

28 

ti 

16 

14 



* Tor superior hnds only. 
For inferior lands only 
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The figures in this table indicate the sufficient clearness that rents BENGAL, 
in Bengal amount, on the average to little more than 1 1 per cent of 
the value of the gross produce of the land, as compared with an 
average of 20 per cent disclosed by the statistics given by Mr Dutt 
But that this proportion can hardly be claimed as the result of the 
Permanent Settlement is shown by the figures for the districts of 
Balasore and Cuttack, -which are temporarily settled, and the following 
table, which gives figures for some Government estates, temporarily 
settled, in juxtaposition with those for some permanently settled 
Ward’s estates, illustrate this point still more clearly — 


District 

Estates 

Value o£ 
produce 
per acre 

Rent per 
acre 

Proportion 
[ or rent to 
produce 

I 

3 

3 

1 

5 


GO'vernment temporartly settled estates 





R 

\ R a p 

P ct 

Noakhah 

Government estates . 

35 

3 So 

7 

BackergunKe 

Ditto 

55 

4 10 0 

8 

Midnapur . . 

Potashpur temporarily settled 

i 




estates 

31 

3 S 0 

15 

ipuri 

Khurda Goiemmcnt estates . 

18 

1 10 0 

P 

walamau , 

Got ernment estates . , 

>5 

X 2 0 

7 

WTtT '1 • • m 

Ditto 

30 

420 

14 


Jaipur Government estates 

30 

380 

8 


P'ards' permanently setlled estates 


Burdwan , , 

Burdwan Rajkhas mahals 

45 

A 8 0 

10 

Hooghly 

Ditto , 

SO 

8 00 

16 

Monghyr . 

Narhan -Wards’ estates 

27 

3 4 0 

13 

Gaya. 

Tiklri ditto , 

30 

4 13 0 

16 


These figures are the most careful and accurate that the Director 


can furnish, and they at least establish that as a matter of practice 


and general average, rents in Bengal over large areas are well 
below the standard which Mr. Dutt would fix Nevertheless the 


Lieutenant-Governor strongly deprecates the recognition of any 
such hard-and-fast rule Fifty per cent on the gross produce 
can be paid, and is easily paid, on fields which are barely scratched 
for the seed Twenty per cent of the net produce would 
be an impossible rent for a field of sugarcane. The tests of the 
^^^tessure of rent on the land must be other and better. The 
commendation which Mr. Dutt makes was supported by the 
’^^^^al Government in the discussions on the Bengal Tenancy 
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BENGAL, PiJi in 1S85 It was rejected — and Sir John Woodburn thinh^ 


rightly rejected — by the Select Committee J 

7 The next recommendation is that where the revenue/ is 


Limitation of landlords in temporarilj-settled 

Rovenno demand areas, 50 percent of their assets maj be 

to half assets in 

tomporariiy-sottio d fixed as the maximum Government revenue. 
The Lieutenant-Governor believes that this 


IS now a very general rule, and he has no doubt that the vanations 
from It will be fewer and fewer It is a good general rule, but 
all rules have exceptions, and there are proper exceptions to this 
Where the landlords have been paying more than 50 per cent of 
their assets, where there is a sudden and large increase to these 
assets, and when an assessment above 50 peT cent will not 
unreasonably intrench on their income, the rule cannot in the 
interests of the general taxpayer be rigidlj applied 

8. And similarly with the last recommendation which the 
Term of settle- Lieutenant-Governor is called upon tl| 
notice, that the minimum term ofs^ubf 
ment in temporaril) -settled areas shall be 30 jears. When it iV 
known that the conaitions of an area about to be settled will be 
shortly changed to a Material degree, as, for example, by the con- 
struction of a railway and the consequent opening of a wider and 
larger market, it is inconsistent with the whole theory of the revi- 
sion of assessment that the revision should be postponed to a 
remote future. The exceptions to the general rule are, howe\'er, 
becoming fewer, and an important decision has recently been 
given by the Secretary of State m Orissa, which will matenally 
assist Mr Dutt’s advocacy of this particular point 
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Chapter IV' 


-THE NORTH-WESTERN 
. AND OUDH 


PROVINCES 


From the Government of the North- JVesiern Provinces and Oudh, 
to the Government of India, No. 4256, dated the 22nd December 
igoo. 

1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No 2046, dated the 13th October 1900, forwarding a copy of 

a letter from Mr R C Dutt, concerning land settlements in 

*• 

Northern India, and requesting that the Government of India may 
be furnished with a statement of the case m reply to Mr Dutt, 
after consultation with the chief revenue authonties of the province 

2 In reply, I am to forward, for the information of the Gov- 
\ ernment of India, a copy of a letter from the Board of Revenue, who 

consulted as requested in your letter , and to say that 
the Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the Board that there is little 
in Mr, Dutt’s proposals that calls for remark in so far as these 
provinces are concerned 

3 In the earlier paragraphs of his letter Mr. Dutt gives an 
standard of assess- account of the history of land settlements 

in these provinces, which does not call 
for any lengthy criticism The pitch of the assessments m the 
early years of British rule in these provinces followed the standard 
which we inherited from the native rulers After experience the 
British Government found that standard to be too high, and lowered 
It before the Mutiny to 50 per cent of the assets This proportion 
of the assets is now m force as the Government share, though 
it is not often — indeed, it is rarely — taken. As Mr Dutt himself 
^^^ccepts 50 per cent of the assets as fair revenue, nothing more 
^^eed be said on this part of his letter. The Government of the 
prth-Western Provmces and Oudh is, as a matter of fact, more 




men 


nient than Mr Dutt claims it should be. 
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^ 4 In paragraph 14 of his letter Mr Dutt states that the first 

Protection of object of Government is the protection oj 
tenants. tjje cultivators, and that this object fis 

imperfectly secured under the present law. He expressa^ 
a hope that the Government will so modify the law as to extend 
occupancy rights to all settled tenants in Northern India 
As the Government of India is aware, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has, throughout his administration, had under his considera- 
tion the necessity of securing a greater measure of protection 
to tenants m these provinces than the present law gives them 
The subject is encompassed with more difficulties than Mr Dutt 
appears to realize, and his proposal to give occupancy rights 
to all settled tenants involves a mote drastic departure from the 
existing law than the circumstances of the provinces require As 
a Rent Bill making such changes in the law as the Lieutenant- 
Governor, after much discussion and consideration, decided to 
submit for the approval of the Government of India and Hefv^ 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, is now before the Legislative Counci^i 
His Honour will not further pursue this subject, except to remaf^k* 
that if Mr Dutt’s praiseworthy motives impel him to give special 
prominence to the interests of the tenants, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
while having the interest of the tenants at heart, is bound to act 
fairly by the landlords also 

5 In paragraph 18 of his letter Mr Dutt summarizes the 
proposals which he has made in his various communications on 
this subject under seven heads, (a) to {g) Of these, it would 
appear, from Mr Dutt's letter under reply, that the only heads 
which he considers applicable to these provinces are (c), (</), 
(e), and {g), as no reference is made to the other matters in his 
remarks upon the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

6 In paragraph 18 (a) Mr Dutt suggests that, where the 
Reductions effected State receives land revenue through land- 

agricu?tSai^^'?amf “ Saharanpur Rules ” should be 

universally applied, and the State demand 
should be limited to one-half the rental. As is well known, th\ j 
rule is of universal application in the North-Western Province^ 
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and Oudh But it is necessary to point out that, while the rule N -W P. & 
jtself has remained m force since 1855, its application has since OUDH. 
t^en been greatly modified m the interests of the agricultural 
classes When the half-assets rule was first of all substituted for 
the practice of assessing at 66 per cent, of the rental, considerable 
discretion was left to the assessing officers, who reduced assess- 
ments that were found to press too heavily, and retained or raised 
assessments that they found could easily be paid, without minute 
regard to anthmetical estimates of rent-rolls When rules were 
afterwards laid down for the ascertainment of assets, the rental 
assessed on was not necessarily the actual rental, but an estimate 
of what the rental should be under proper management If a 
Settlement Officer thought the rents too low, he assumed that the 
landlord could, and should, raise them, and assessed on the sup- 
position that they were raised to his standard. This system of 
assessing on prospective assets has been in all recent settlements 
set aside, and the Government now aim at securing a revenue 
which IS only one-half of the assets actually existing at the time 
settlement, provided these have not been kept fraudulently or 
negligently at an excessively low level In practice, the standard 
IS further reduced by allowances made for improvements earned 
out by the landlord, for precanousness of cultivation, for indebted- 
ness or poverty of the landlords and for seventy of enhancements 
Moreover, where the landlords cultivate themselves, a rebate of 
varying amount is generally allowed on their sir, and the arrange- 
ments now made, for the graduation of their assessments, when 
any substantial increase is made in the revenue demand, are ex- 
tremely liberal. The ordinary rule is that for the first five years 
of a new settlement the revenue should not exceed by more than 
25 per cent, the demand previously payable, and that if the 
enhancement exceeds 40 per cent there should be two progressive 
steps of five years each In calculating the assets also, rents 
'which are believed to be excessive are excluded , while the en- 
F^ancemen t of rents on which the enhancement of revenue must 

^ timately depend has been restrained — ^in the North-Western 
men 

'j.rovinces by the occupancy law, which has kept the rents of 
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& the majority of tenants well below the level to which they would 
have been raised by unrestricted competition, and m Oudh bj^ 
the statutory limitations imposed b} the present Rent Ac^, 
Thus, while the half-assets rule has remained unchanged, iks 
application has been greatly modified m the proprietor’s favour 
The Settlement Officer of earlier days assessed frequently above 
the level of existing rents if he thought they could be raised 
by proper management The Settlement Officer of the present 
day does not, except in case of gross fraud or negligence, go 
be} ond the ascertainment of the rents actually paid , and he 
frequently declines to accept as true assets rents which are 
actually recorded, but which are, in his opinion, too high to be 
regularly paid. 

7 While the method of calculating assets has thus been 
_ . - modified in favour of the landlords, the 

nno on ascertained percentage taken has also, m practice, 
been lowered below half assets for the 
reasons indicated in the foregoing paragraph The following . 
table gi\ es the percentage of revenue to assets at the time^'-bl ^ 
settlement in all districts in which settlements have been com- 
pleted during the last fifteen years — 


Pro- 

vince 


District 


Term of 
settlement 
in 5'ears 


Assets 


it 


Revenue 




Percentage 
of revenue 
to assets 



Jalaun tract, in Jalaun 
district 

Dehra Dun (Eastern and 
Western Dun ) 
Gorakhpur 
Basti . . 

Bulandshahr 
Saharanpur . 
Muzaffarnagar 
Jhansi (excluding Laht- 
pur) 

Bijnor . 

Lalitpur (Jhansi district) 


i6 

20 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

20 

30 

30 


iSj72,752 


7j54,229 


47*9 


1,68,627 


82,476 


489 


52,53 >i 6 o 
42,49,026 
41 , 61 , 3^8 
30,41,692 
33 07,223 
11,07,285 


24,38,112 

19,44jI75 

19.76.659 

14.32,427 

15,91,246 

5 , 51.175 


4640 

457 

47 5 

4709 

4S11 

497 S- 


22,98,980 10,66,027 

4,02,479 1,97.308 


4641 

490 ; 
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Pro- 

vince 

District. 

Term of 
settlement 
in years 

Assets 

1 

Revenue 

1 

Percentage 
of revenue 
to assets 





R 

R 



1 

1 Unao . . . 

30 

33 , 21,105 

16,03,028 

4653 


/ 

Partabgarh . 

30 

29,68,676 

13,46,522 

4536 



Bara Banki . 

1 30 

44,50,545 

20 , 28,399 

46 00 



Rae Barch 

1 30 

34,09,102 

16,06,948 

1 47 13 



Sultanpur ... 

30 

32,10,876 

14,99,705 

467 

o 


Lucknow 

30 

21,03,530 

9,86,569 

469 



Sitapur . 

30 

34 ,') 4,273 

16,15,760 

463 


1 

Fyzabad . 

30 

32,96,490 

14,61,922 

44 35 


N -W P. & 


CcBSCs on landi 


8 With reference to the term of settlement dealt with in 
Term of settle- paragraph i8 (d) of Mr Dutt’s letter, the 
ordinary rule m these provinces is that 
settlements should not be made more frequently than once in 
thirty years. In several cases this term has been extended, 
-N and at present no district is under twenty gears’ settlement, 
Xexcept Dehra Dun, Jhansi, and a part of the Jalaun and Nairn 
/ xrfi districts 

g In paragraph i8 (e) of his letter Blr Dult suggests that 
no cc'^ses should be imposed on the rental 
of the land except for purposes directly 
benefiting the land, and that the total of such cesses should 
not exceed 61 per cent of the rental in any case The reasons 
justifying the imposition of cesses have been discussed at 

the time of the passing of the different enactments on the 
subject, and it would open up a ver\ wide question to consider 
now how far the various cesses imposed can be considered as 
benefiting the land within Mr. Dutt’s meaning As the Board 
of Revenue point out, the only cesses which IMr. Duti specially 
objects to are those for schools and dispensaries, the amount of 
which is insignificant. The total amount of cesses levied in 
thelese provinces comes to 8 per cent of the rental, and is thus i j 
V cent, in excess of the scale proposed in Mr Dutt’s letter 
mems is the only point in which the adoption of Mr Dutt’s pro- 
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N -W. P. & posals would mean any change in the direction of greater hber- 

OUDH. in the arrangements in force m these provinces. The reduc- 

tion of the proportion taken in cesses would involve alteration vL 
the arrangements of Local, Provincial, and Imperial finance, a^d 
IS not a matter which the Lieutenant-Governor feels called on to 
discuss , but I am to point out that, owing to the liberality shown 
in assessing the revenue, the total amount taken as revenue and 
cesses is, in the great majorit} of cases, actually less than the 
amount which, even according to Mr Dutt's views, maybe reason- 
ably accepted as fair The assessment of cesses is ordinarily 
made in practice, as is well known, on the revenue and not on the 
rent In place of assessing 8 per cent on the gross assets, the 
Settlement Officer calculates 16 per cent on the re\en,ue as being 
the cesses If the assessment of revenue is made at 48 5 per cent 
of the assets, the total payments on account of revenue and cesses 
will be almost exactly equal to the 56|- per cent of the assets which 
Mr Dutt recognises as fair If the revenue assessment is below 
48 5 per cent of the assets, the total payments will be below 56^ 
per cent Thus, if the assessment is made at 48 per cent^.^^ 
assets, the total payments for revenue and cesses amount to — 

(48+ (48 -h 7 68) = 55 68 per cent 

of the assets On a consideration of the percentages given in 
paragraph 7 of this letter, it will be manifest that in almost all 
districts of these provinces the Government already shows greater 
liberality to the revenue-pa) ers than is asked for in the memorial. 

10 In paragraph 18 (^) Mr Dutt requests that appeal be 

Adjudication of allow'ed to an independent tnbunal in the 
assessment disputes, gf difference between cultivators 

and Settlement Oflicers in the matter of assessment This 
proposal IS not discussed in the body of Mr Dutt’s letter , no 
reasons are given for it, its acceptance might conceivably 
touch the financial solvency of the Government, and would .. 
certainly be altogether subversive of the principles hilherV' 
followed m the assessment of land revenue in British Indy^^ 
Prom time immemorial the Government’s nght to a share in 
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produce of the soil has been unquestioned, and the Government N.-W P & 
alone has decided what that share should be The rule under OUDH. ’ 
which the Government takes only one-half of the assets is a 
rhle which Government has imposed on itself, and it cannot allow 
any agency which it creates or maintains to judge between itself 
and the revenue-payer No tribunals, except those m the Revenue 
Department, have the requisite knowledge to dispose of disputes 
relating to land assessment nor can any authority, except the 
Government itself, mitigate the seventy which the enforcement of a 
just claim (such as an assessment at 50 per cent of the assets) 
might entail on the revenue-payers It is on the Government that 
the responsibility must rest of determining how the rule should 
be applied in cases of a class or an individual It would be an 
unfortunate day for the country if the Government were to divest 
Itself of this responsibility, and place upon the Civil Courts the 
responsibility which it has hitherto exercised itself and which it 
alone can exercise with due regard to the public interests, and yet 
with the leniency which the circumstances of time or place may 
for 


From the Board of Revenue, North-Westein Provinces and Oudh 
to the Government, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
I -^3 a ' ^ ^/;e 21st November igoo 


With reference to G. 0 . No. dated 23rd October 


Present 


Honourable Mr H F 
Evans, C S I, 
and 

Honourable Mr D T 
Roberts 


1900, I am directed to submit the 
following remarks by the Board regarding 
the matters referred to by Mr R. C Dutt 
in his letter of the 12 th May 1900 on land 
settlements in Northern India 


2 There is little m Mr Butt’s letter that calls for remark with 
^reference to the settlements of the North-Western Provinces and 
tlOudh. To a critic who admits that “ the principle on which the 
p^and revenue is fixed m Northern India, viz , at one-half tlie rental 
Tl^fair,” It is perhaps unnecessary to reply It is possible, however. 
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N -W P & that he is not aware to what extent Government has refrained from 
OUDH exacting in full that proportion of the assets which he considers 
to be a fair standard for the revenue, where the circumstances 'fif 
the zemmdari bodies called for and justified such moderation , 

3 He quotes statistics showing the large increase in revenue 
due to revision of settlement in Oudh, Garhwal, and Budaun 
Bearing in mind the fact that the revised demands have been' 
generally below half assets, the conclusion is that the revenue of 
the expiring settlements had, from various causes, fallen consider- 
ably below what he accepts as a standard of the fair share of the 
assets to which the State is entitled, and that to this cause alone 
is due the fact that the revision of the demand involved a large 
increase 

The suggestion that the high rentals in Oudh, which have led 
to the enhancement of the demand, have been caused by the 
revision of settlement is not borne out by the facts ascertained at 
that revision and reported m full detail by the assessing officers 

4 In paragraph 1 6 of his letter Mr Dutt criticises the S} sten 
of cesses He argues that the reduction of the revenue from 

to 50 per cent of the rental loses all point if the difference is agair 
taken m the shape of cesses Cesses were, however, not entirelj 
unknown even when the demand was fixed at the higher percen- 
tage of the assets He admits a cess for roads is open to nt 
objection He omits to express an opinion as to the patwari and 
chauhdari cess, and presumably cannot find reason to object to 
them He takes exception only to the cesses for schools and 
dispensaries, the amount of which is insignificant 

5 As to Mr Butt’s remark m paragraph 14 regarding fair 
rents and secure tenures for cultivators, the need for legislation in 
this direction has been fully recognised in these provinces, as 
Mr Dutt will no doubt admit when the Rent Bill has passed into 
law 
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Chapter V —THE PUNJAB. 

From the Government of the Punjab and tts Dependencies to the 
Government of IndtOy — No 24‘i, dated 28th December igoo 

In accordance with the instructions contained in } our letter 
No 2047, dated 13th October 1900, lam directed to submit a 
copy of a letter, No 953, dated 7th December 1900, from the 
Junior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, and its enclosure, 
being’ a Note by the Honourable Mr J Wilson, Settlement 
Commissioner of the Punjab, which contains a statement of the 
case in the Punjab in answer to the criticisms contained in Mr R 
C Dutt’s letter on land settlements in Northern India received 
with your letter under reply 

2 I am to say that the opinions expressed by the Financial 
I Commissioner and Settlement Commissioner have the concurrence 
yf His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor subject to the following 
'remarks Two controversial matters are touched on in Mr 

Wilson’s Note, vtz , the proposed amalgamation of land revenue 
and cesses and the tenancy question The first of these has not 
yet reached a stage at which an authoritative opinion can be 
expressed by the Punjab Government The second is happily 
at rest in the Punjab at present, and owing to the large areas of 
Cro'wn waste which are being brought under cultivation with the 
aid of new perennial canals the demand for cultivators during the 
next 20 years is likely to be so great that ordinary agricultural 
tenants wall to a large extent be able to make their own terms 
with their landlords 

3 In regard to the effect on cesses of the Saharanpur Rules, I 
am to say that, while the case is correctly stated in paragraph 8 of 
'Mr Wilson’s note, the following additional observations appear to 
be required The XXXVHIth of these Rules expressl} provided 
foT the payment of three cesses aggregating 2^ per cent on the 
land revenue, and the intention of taking cesses in addition to land 
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PUNJAB, revenue was clear, while at the same time there was no engage- 
ment on the part of Government that the number of cesses should ' 
not in course of time be increased Rule XLII further provid^^d 
that these three cesses and the pay of the village chaukidars 
should be assumed as payable from the net assets before the 
determination of the Government demand. If it be taken that 
one chaukidar on R3 per mensem is sufficient for a small village 
paying a land revenue demand of about R5C0, two chaukidars 
for a village paying Rr,ooo, and so on, the pay of chaukidars 
would amount to about 7 per cent on the land revenue. Thetotal 
amount assumed as payable from the net assets would thus be 
9J per cent, on the land revenue, or half that percentage of the 
net assets which would thus be reduced from 100 to 95 4. The 
limit to the land revenue demand would thus be 477 per cent, 
and not 50 per cent of the net assets In view of what is explained 
in paragraphs 7 and 9 of the Note this small correction does not, 
in Sir Mack worth Young’s opinion, affect the conclusion amved at 
by I\Ir. Wilson, that the aggregate of land revenue and cesses m thci 
Punjab IS a moderate and reasonable proportion of the net assTD^ 
received by proprietors from their land 


From the Financial Commissioner of the Punjab to the Governmeui 
of the Punjab, — No 953, dated jth December igoo 

In your letter No 189 of 29th October you a®!" ’ -that 
a reply might be prepared to certain criticisms b) hlr R C 
Dutt on the system of land settlements in Northern India In 
reply, I am directed to forward, in original, a Note by the Settle- 
ment Commissioner wffiich makes, Mr Tupper thinks, a very 
good reply to Mr. R C. Dutt, and which has his general con- 
currence subject to the few remarks which follow 

2. As regards ivhat is said m paragraph 6 of Mr Wilsoh'r 
Note, Mr Tupper thinks that the disturbing effect of re-assess 
ments is much less now than what it used to be 25 years ag/ 
The people have got more accustomed to our methods and ha*vx^ 
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more confidence in the limitations of our demands Moreover, PUNJAB^ 
"Tt IS thoroughly understood that re-assessment brings with it the 
often much-needed re-ad justments of demand and other measures 
of relief where the former assessment has in course of time 
become unsuitable 

3 The Lieutenant-Governor is probably acquainted \Mth 
Mr Wilson’s views on lump sum payments as expressed in 
paragraph 10 of the Note. The present is not a suitable oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of this subject, nor is it necessary, for 
the purpose of answering Mr. Dutt, to give an opinion upon it 
Accordingly Mr Tupper will only say here that the question of 
principle involved has arisen separately in connection with 
Mr Wilson’s proposals for the assessment of the lands which 
will be irrigated by the Jhelum Canal and will m this way come 
before Government 


4 In paragraph 13 of the Note Mr Wilson does not fully 
LState the case as to the twelve years’ rule in the Punjab What he 
V^habiy meant was that ever since 1868 it has been a rule of 
law laid down by the Tenancy Act that no tenant shall acquire a 
right of occupancy by mere lapse of time. In the early Punjab 
settlements made by officers who brought with them from the 
North-West the practice prevailing a twelve years’ rule was 
frequently apphed. It was not, however, authoritatively estab- 
lished , the nature as well as the length of the occupancy was 
considered , and in some places or with reference to some classes 
of tenants periods of lo or even 20 years were substituted 
There is sufficient information on the matter in paragraph 200 of 
the Settlement Manual Of course it should not be forgotten 
that the ryot of Bengal is the peasant proprietor of the Punjab, 
and that the Bengal zemindar has no place here The tenancy 
question is therefore in a different plane , and arguments draw 
^uom provinces where there are zemindars of the Bengal type 
°\ave no application Any re-opemng of the tenancy question in 
^ Punjab at the present time would, in Mr. Tapper’s opinion, 
-not only quite unnecessary but extremely harmful. 
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State’s 

rental. 


share of 


Note by the Honourable Mr J Wilson, Settlement Commissioner, 
Punjab, dated 30th November igoo j" 

I. I propose m this Note to confine myself to the discussion 
of those criticisms and suggestions, contained in Mr Romesh 
Chundra Dutt’s letter dated 12th May 1900, which relate to the 
land revenue S) stem of administration in the Punjab He sum- 
marises his proposals in paragraph 18 of his letter, and I take the 
suggestions there made in order. 

2 (a) He recommends that where the State receives land 
revenue through landlords, and the revenue is not permanently 

settled, the State demand be limited to 
one-half the rental ^ This rule is already in 
force in the Punjab In paragraph vii of the Assessment Instruc- 
tions of 1893, sanctioned by the Government of India, the rule is 
stated as follows — 

“ The assessment of an estate will be fixed according to cir- 
cumstances, but must not exceed half the value of the net assets /* 
and in Rule vi it is said — 

“ A full fair rent paid by a tenant-at-will, Jhough someti^-g ( 
falling short of the net assets, may generally, in practice and for 
purposes of assessment, be taken as a sufficiently near approxima- 
tion to them on the land for which it is paid ” 

I understand that Mr Dutt is satisfied with these instructions 

3 ( 3 ) He asks that -where the State receives land revenue 
direct from cultivators, the rate be limited 
to a maximum of one-fifth of the gross 

produce of the soil. As a matter of fact, in the Punjab the land 
revenue nowhere exceeds one-fifth of the gross produce, and 
usually It equals a much smaller fraction No particular fraction of 
the ^ross produce is, however, prescribed as the limit of the land 
revenue demand, the only limit being that already mentioned 
ms, half the value of the net assets Almost exactly halff 
the cultivated area of the Punjab is cultivated by the owngr ^ 
themselves, z e., the State receives the land revenue of half 


Incidence of State’s 
sbare on produce. 


^ Douie’s Settlement Manual, Appendix I. 
t Annual Revenue Report, Statement No XII 
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cultivated area of the- province direct from the cultivators. In PUNJAB. 
-"Assessing the land revenue demand on such land, the rule above 
(^dted IS adhered to, t e., the assessment is limited to half the 
value of the “ net assets,'’ a term which is defined as meaning 
“ the average* surplus which the estate may yield, after deduction 
of the expenses of cultivation including profits of stock and w'ages 
of labour ” , and the best basis for an estimate of the net assets in 
such a case is taken to be the fair rents paid by tenants-at-will 
for similar land in the neighbourhood. Such rents are often, m 
the Punjab, paid in kind, the share of the gross produce taken b} 
the landlord varying in different parts of the province from 
one-half to one-fourth or one-fifth, according to the quality of the 
soil, the rainfall, the facilities for irrigation, the density of the 
population, and so on Where the prevalent rent is one-half the 
gross produce, the theory of half-net assets would make the limit 
of the State’s demand one-fourth of the gross produce, but as a 
matter of fact, so many deductions are made by the Settlement 
[Officer in calculating the net assets, and so well below the half- 
|il^'.'assets brought out by his calculations, does he keep in his 
'actual assessment, especially in assessing owners who cultivate 
the land themselves, that, as already said, the actual assessment 
nowhere exceeds one-fifth of the gross produce It is more often 
equal to one-seventh ‘one-eighth 01 even a smaller fraction of the 
gross produce , and to intioduce a rule limiting the revenue to 
one-fifth of the gross produce would be more likely to lead to an 
increase than a diminution of the assessments now made 
Probably, if Mr Dutt were acquainted with the circumstances of 
this province, he would prefer to retain the present ‘ half net- 
assets ’ rule, without the addition he advocates 

4 In order to ensure that the poorer classes of peasants 
cultivating their own lands are not too highly assessed on the 
basis of rents paid on lands in their neighbourhood, it is proposed 
'tio introduce into the Punjab the system followed in the North- 
|Vestern Provinces, under w'hich such poor peasants are assessed 
the lands they themselves cultivate at rates considerably lower 

be 


•Assessment Instructions, paragraph vi 
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than those charged on similar lands owned by rent-receiving 
landlords This will ensure a lenient assessment to such cultv^ 
\ators much better than the rule proposed by Mr Dutt ^ ^ 

5. {c) He proposes that w'here the State receives land revenue 
Rise in prices as direct from cultivators, an increase of 

a sole basis of prices should be the sole ground of 

cnlianceincnti . , , 

enhancement at the time of re-settlement 
This rule would be very difficult to carry out in practice, and. 
w'ould be very unfair in its operation It is e\tremel) difficult, 
indeed impossible, to arrive at any certain conclusion as to the 
percentage b} which prices have increased between one settle” 
ment or another Are we to take the averages of penods of five 
years, of ten years or of fifteen years? Are we to compare 
present prices with those of a period of } ears before, or a penod 
of } ears after, the last settlement ? Are we to include or to 
exclude the pnces of jears of exceptional scarcity or of excep- 
tional plentj ? In the Punjab it is verj usual for small land- 
owners who cultivate part of their own lands to let part of it toj 
tenants, and in such cases it is only fair to take into accorCirc 
rise of rents due to an increase of population, which again may^ 
be due to the construction of a railway or canal at the expense of 
the State Again, if an increase of prices were made the sole 
ground of enhancement, this would naturally lead to a fall of 
prices being made the sole ground or almost the sole ground of 
reduction of assessment, and this would end m a grossly unfair 
distribution of the total land revenue demand. At every' re-settle- 
ment It IS found that the distribution of the assessment, which 
may have been fair enough when the settlement was made, has 
become very uneven In some holdings the net profits of the 
ow'nerhave increased owing to causes beyond his control, in 
others, they have diminished, as for instance, owing to the spread 
of sand or of salts in the soil, the falhng-in of a well, the growth 
of weeds difficult to eradicate, the migration of population, ai 
such like , and if in such cases the old assessment were enhancel 
proportionately all round merely with regard to an increase 
prices, the result would be rum to many, and a most unf" 
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distnbution of the land revenue demand In the Punjab very PUNJAB, 
liberal remissions of land revenue are made in consideration of 
nptrimprovements, ^ ^ , the land revenue on a new well is not 
enhanced for a pen 5 d of twenty years, and these remissions are 
sufficient to ensure that improvements are not unduly taxed , 
witness the steady spread of cultivation and increase in the 
number of wells, embankments, and other permanent improve- 
ments in most districts of the Punjab, which show that the land- 
owners have no fear that their improvements Will lead to an 
unfair enhancement in the land revenue assessment, and that the 
present rules do not deter landowners from expending capital 
and labour on the improvement of their land. 

6 (i) He asks that settlements be made not oftener than 
Term of settle- o^^e in thirty years In the Punjab the 
settlements of most of the districts in the 
east of the province were made for thirty years, but the instruc- 
tions* now are that “ no re-assessment is to be fixed for more than 
pventy years except with the permission of the Government of 
and the usual practice now is to fix a term of twenty years 
for a new assessment The history of the discussion regarding 
the term of settlements will be found in paragraphs 481 — 493 of 
Dome’s Settlement Manual, and it will be seen that the term of 
twenty years was adopted as a sort of compromise between two sets 
of opinions The orderst then passed contemplate the possibility 
of fixing a shorter term in backward tracts and under exceptiona 
circumstances, and it would certainly not be advisable to lay down 
any hard-and-fast rule that the term shall in no case be less than 
thirty years. In some parts of the Punjab the development of the 
resources of the country is likely to be so rapid, owing to the con- 
struction of railways and canals at the expense of the State the 
shifting and increase of the population and the rise of prices that 
would not be fair to the rest of India to make the assessment 
ir a longer term than twenty years and so leave to individuals 


Assessment Instructions, paragraph X 
t Government of India’s Circular No, 27, dated i6th December 1895 
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too large a share of the unearned increment which is the 
due of the State Moreover, as alieady said, it is desirable; 
especially m a country of small peasant proprietors, ihatatiVo 
long period of time there should be a re-ad]ustment of the land- 
revenue apart from the question of enhancement The evils of 
re-settlement proceedings are apt to be exaggerated In the 
Punjab the improvement in the system of record has been such 
that re-settlement proceedings last a much shorter lime than the; 
used to do, and cause little change in the ordinary course of 
district administration. The disturbance of men’s minds due to 
re-settlement operations is of no great importance, and is caused 
much more by the revision of the record which generally accom- 
panies re-assessment proceedings than bj the le-assessment itself. 
There seems no good ground for re-opening the question in the 
Punjab, and the present orders, quoted above, should be allowed 
to stand 


7 {c) He praj s that no cesses be imposed on the rental of 
Limitation of except for purposes directly 

cesses. benefiting the land , and that the tolal'^'^ 

such cesses assessed on the rental may not exceed per cent, 
in any province of India. 

In the Punjab, besides the small cess which goes to pay the 
common expenses of the village, and which is not realised bj the 
Government, the cesses realised on the land revenue are — 

(1) The village officers’ cess levied under section 29 of 

the Punjab Land Revenue Act, which may not 
exceed 6^ per cent on the “ annual value,” a term 
which IS defined to mean double the land revenue. 
The cess has hitherto generally been assessed at 
something less than this rate The proceeds do 
not go to Government, but go to pay the village 
headman, rural notables and village accountants, 
whose services are of great value to the landi 
owners, as well as to the Government. I 

(2) The local rate levied under section 5 of the PunjaJL 

District Boards Act, 1883 This also may n/ 
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exceed 6? per cent on the “ annual value,” and at puNJAB 
present is almost everywhere R 5-5-4 per cent on 
the “ annual value ” The proceeds of this rate are 
expended on local purposes, such as the provision of 
toads, schools, dispensaries, serais, arboriculture and 
the other matters detailed m section 20 of the Act 
Thus the maximum percentage on the “ annual value ” at 
„ ^ _ present allowed by law for cesses is 12 i 

nnai value taken In per cent The “ annual value ” is double 

revenue and cesses. 1 j j 1 1 

the land revenue assessed on the land^ 

and if the land revenue were assessed at the maximum allowed 

by the Assessment Instructions, 2 <? , at the full half-net assets, the 

annual value would equal the rental, and the total maximum sum 

realisable by the State from the land would be 50 per cent on 

the rental as land revenue, and I2| per cent on the rental as 

village oSicers’ cess and local rate, te, 625 per cent of the total 

rental or total net assets Mr Dutt would limit the State’s 

demand on the land to 50 per cent of the rental for land revenue 

Wd per cent for cesses, total per cent 

I' ^ Now, in the first place, it is misleading to write of the 

“ Saharanpur Rules ” as if they reduced the State’s demand for 

land revenue atid cesses to 50 per cent of the rental They were 

intended to reduce only the land revenue proper from 66 1 to 50 

per cent of the rental, and it was never intended to abolish 

. cesses over and above the 50 per cent Cesses were realised to a 

very large amount over and above the land revenue by the native 

rulers who preceded us, and although they were greatly reduced 

and simplified, cesses still continued to be realised over and above 

the land revenue, when the State’s demand for land revenue was 

theoretically 665 per cent of the rental, and it was all along 

intended, and understood by the people, that cesses would continue 

to be realised over and above the land revenue, after its reduction 

^ 50 per cent of the rental by the Saharanpur Rules 

9 Secondly, while the maximum demand fixed for the State 

^^present for land revenue and cesses is 62^ per cent of the net 

^ts or rental, we nowhere in the Punjab realise this maximum, 
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PUNJAB and m most districts the total land revenue and cesses actuallj 
realised falls very far short of it The cesses imposed in most* 
districts total up to less than 1 1 per cent on double the 
revenue, instead of the maximum of 12^, per cent , and the laNi 
revenue itself in most districts is well below the allowable maxi- 
mum of 50 per cent of the net assets 

For instance, in the Shahpur* district, resettled in 1893, the 
assessment imposed amounted to only 39 per cent of the esti- 
mated net assets. In Gurdaspur t It was a little more than 25 
per cent In Peshawar, J settled in 1896, it works ou^ to ] list 
over 25 per cent. In Hissar it was about 45 per cent In Jhelum 
district, recently settled, it is about 35 per cent of the estimated 
net assets In the Mooltan and Muzaffargarh districts, now 
under settlement, the assessments proposed are generally about 
45 per cent, of a very liberally estimated net asset. So that even 
in districts vdiere the assessment most nearly equals the mara- 
mum allowable, the actual demand for land revenue and cesses is' 
45 per cent + (it x =) 55 per cent of the total rental 
against the 56^ per cent, allowed by Mr Dutt For the 
generally the present assessment of land revenue and cesses to- 
gether certainly does not exceed 45 per cent, of the net assets 
10 I am myself of opinion that our present system, under 

Advantages of a ■nhich we realise from the owners of agri- 
consolidatod do- ° 

mand. cultural land a large proportion of the net 

assets as land revenue to be expended on general administration, 
a smaller percentage for the pay ment of village officers and an- 
other smaller percentage for local improvements, although it has 
not led to over-assessment, is unnecessarily complicated and con- 
fusing, and IS unsuited to the circumstances of the province 
The individual land-owner has not, and cannot hope to have any 
power to [alter the percentage of his net assets which is realised 
from him for any of those purposes That is fixed, and must^. 
continue to be fixed, by th e Government It does not matter 

Settlement Report, paragraph 70 
f Settlement Report, paragraphs 60 and 67 
+ Settlement Report, paragraphs 23 and 78 
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him personally how the different sums realised from him are PUNJAB, 
, credited What concerns him is the total sum realised from him 
under all heads The present system requires us to calculate 
out on each holding the amount of land revenue due from it, the 
amount of village officer’s cess and the amount of local rate, and 
the elaborate calculations thus required for each of the three 
millions of owners’ holdings in the Punjab entail an immense 
amount of unnecessary labour annually, confuse the peasant, the 
patwari and all account offices, and lead to the impression that 
the total demand from the land is higher than it really is. It 
would be much simpler and more satisfacioiy if the demand for 
land revenue and cesses were lumped together and assessed on the 
land m one sum, the total proceeds for each district being 
allotted in fixed proportions by one annual calculation at head- 
quarters to the different heads of expenditure The objects on 
which the cesses are at present expended must continue to be 
maintained, but we need not work out the fraction required for 
such purposes on each holding Whether the consolidated de- 
Wa-nd representing land revenue and cesses should be limited, as 
4 t present, to 62} per cent, of the net assets, or, as Mr Dutt pro- 
poses, to 56 J per cent or even to a smaller proportion, is a matter 
for decision with reference to the general finances of India. If it 
could be reduced to 50 per cent of the net assets, the balance 
being made up by making the rich province of Bengal contri- 
bute its fair share to the Imperial finances, or by making the 
wealthy and prosperous classes whose income does not come 
directly from the land subscribe more than they at present do for 
Imperial purposes, I should be glad for the sake of the land- 
owners of the Punjab. But until the general state of the finances 
allows of this being done, it is no great hardship for the Punjab 
land-owners to be required to pay for general and local purposes 
up to 62 i per cent of their net profits from the land Little more 
’'han fifty years ago, the whole of the net profits of cultivation 
tere taken from them by the State, and in the eaily days of our 
le the land revenue demand absorbed nearly the whole of the 
net profits The proportion of the net profits realised as land 
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PUNJAB, revenue and cesses has steadily diminished, until now the sell- 
ing value of proprietary rights in the land is returned at 70 year^ 
purchase of the land-revenue * (The figures on which thib -cm 
culation IS based may be exaggerated, but it is certain thd 
average land in the Punjab can be sold at fifty times the land 
revenue assessed upon it ) And of the total realisations from the 
land a much larger proportion than formerly is spent on local 
purposes directly benefiting the land-owner. 

II (/) He prays that wheie the Government provides water 

for irrigation, the cultivator may be left the 
Water-rates. . r r , , 

option of paying for the water if he chooses 

to use it, and that no compulsory water-rate be imposed In the 
Punjab this is the universal rule so far as the occupiers’ rate is 
concerned, i e , the cultivator need not take the water unless he 
likes, and pays for it only if he takes it It is also generally the 
rule as regards the charge made as owners’ r^te on enhanced 
land-revenue on the land-owner of canal-irngated land in regard 
to the increased value of his net profits or rental due to canal irn- , 
gation In a few districts, however, the land-revenue on 
irrigable by a canal has been enhanced on the ground that theM 
land IS rendered secure from drought by the presence of the canal, 
and that as the land-owner is therefore safe to get his rent m both 
good and bad years, he should pay a higher fixed land revenue 
whether he uses the water or not I am myself in favour of 
making the owners’ I ate or enhancement of land revenue fluc- 
tuate with the area actually irrigated in each harvest, but the 
subject IS at present under discussion and will shortly be consi- 
dered by the Punjab Government and the Government of India in 
connection with the re-assessment of the Fazilka tahsil of the 
Ferozepore district. 

(^) prays that in the case of any difference between 
Adjudication of cultivators and Settlement Officers in the ■■ 
assessment disputes blatters of assessment, an appeal be allowed ' 
to an independent tribunal not concerned with the fixing antf 
levying of rents and rates In the Punjab appeals m matters 
Annual Revenue Report, paragraph 7 (c). ^ 
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Protection of tenants. 


assessment lie from the Settlement Officer to the Settlement Com- PUNJAB, 
missioner and from him to the Financial Commissioner, None 
these authorities have an) thing to do \Mth' the fixing of rents 
^ept those of occupanc) tenants ]\Iore especially, the) have 
u power to fi’^ the rents of tenants-at-w ill on which the net assets 
estimate is calculated I presume Mr Dutt’s objection under 
this head would not apply to the Punjab 

In paragraph 14 of his letter Mr Dutt suggests that it 
should be cons dered whether a maximum 
limit of rents in proportion to the gross 
produce should not be laid dowm b) law m the case of ordinar) 
cultnated lands and that the law should be so modified as to 
extend occupanc) rights to all settled tenants m Northern India 
In the Punjab the relations of landlord and tenant have from lime 
to time been verv full) discussed and Tenanc) Acts were passed 
m 1868, and again in 1887. A historj of the controversi and the 
-.^sulls attaincQ will be found m Domes Settlement Manual, para- 
kraplis 197 to 222 In the Punjab, as already said, land-owners 
\e^^ives cultivate about 50 per cent of the total culiivated^area, 

^‘'We'io per cent is held by tenants with right of occupancy, and 
(he remaining 40 per cent b) lenants-al-will. The tenants witli 
right of occupanc) are protected b) law from arbiirar) ejectment 
or enhancement of rent, and their position is a very secure one 
The tenants at -will mav be ejected or ma) have their rents en- 
hanced at the will of the landlord, the only protection given them 
b) the law being that, if ejected, the) can claim compensation for 
improvements, and if the) broke up the land from waste, compen- 
sation for disturbance also The rule that 12 ) ears’ continuous 
cultivation gives a tenant a right of occupanc) has never been 
introduced into the Punjab '1 here will always be a difference of 
opinion as to whether protection from ejectment and from arbi- 
_trar) enhancement of rent should not be extended to a larger 
tWv of tenants than those now protected, and if the question 
Ire re-opened, I m)self, like Mr Dutt, should be in favour 
at greatl) extending it , but the landlord and tenant question is 
ass 


*• Annual Rc\cnuc Report, Statement XII 
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nowhere so acute in the Punjab as to justify us in re-opening the 
controversy w’hich was closed by the Tenancy Act of 1887 That 
Act has on the whole worked well, and the tenants-at-will Az 
generally in a prosperous condition. Rents will alw'ajs dep6|nd 
largely on the pressure of the population on the soil, and in the 
south-west of the province at all events the demand for tenants is 
greater than the supply The Hissar district mentioned by 
Mr Cult has always been exceptional in the matter of notices of 
ejectment, the average number of such notices issued in the last 
eight years having been 2 302 per annum, so that the figure 
quoted by Mr Dutt, vtz , over 2,000 in 1898-99, was nothing un- 
usual for that district It was not due to any great extent to the 
approval of settlement operations, as the term of settlement has 
still a number of years to run except in one of the five tahsils into 
which the district is divided, and in that tahsil the number of 
notices issued in 1898-99 was only 540, or not much more than 
a fifth of the number issued in the whole district. The totSJj 
number of holdings of tenants -at- will in the Hissar distnct iJ 


109,660, so that even in this exceptional district, only^ki^W 


f 


2 per cent of the total number of tenants-at-will receives a notic)|; 
of ejectment every year In the great majority of these cases 
ejectment does not actually take place , the landlord being con- 
tent with a small enhancement of rent, and this, in ordinary^ times, 
the increase of population and rise of prices enable him to 
secure 

There are in the Punjab some three million tenants-at-will cul- 
tivating over ten million acres, and there is no grievance so great 
as to justify us in stirring up the excitement and bad feeling be- 
tween the landlord and tenant classes which would certainly be 
caused by any attempt to alter the present relations between 
them 

14 I need say nothing about the Punjab Land Alienation^iH-^ 
which has now been passed into law after full discussion 1 
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Chapter VI— THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

From ihe Chief Commtssionei , Central Ptovtnces, to the Government 
of India, No 1862, dated the nth Apiil igoi 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of Mr Maconochie’s 
letter No 2048, dated the 13th October 1900, with which was 
forwarded, for the opinion of the Officiating Chief Commissioner, 
a copy of a letter from Mr R C Dutt, late of the Indian Civil 
Service, concerning land settlements in the Central Provinces 
2. Before submitting his own views in the matter Mr Fraser 
has consulted, as suggested in your letter, the chief revenue 
authorities of the province, Mr J B Fuller, C I E , Commissioner 
of the Jubbulpore Division, and Mr L S Carey, Commissioner 
.of Settlements and Agriculture, who possess special experience 
^oth of the settlement problems and of the agricultural circum- 
(yptites of the province. Copies of the replies of these officers to 
Mr R C Dutt’s criticisms are herewith forwarded 

3 I am also to forward copy of a Note recorded by the 
Officiating Chief Commissioner, setting forth his own views on 
the matters referred to in Mr Dutt's letter I am to express 
regret that Mr Fraser has found it impossible Jo do this by the 
31st of December But the Government of India are aware how 
great has been the burden of public business of late in the Central 
Provinces 


Note by the Honourable Mr A H L Fraser, C S I , Officiating Chief 
Commissioner of the Centtal Provinces, on Land Settlements. 

I have been requested by the Government of India (in letter 
20485 dated the 13th October, from the Department of 
jvenue and Agriculture) to submit to them my views on the 
jters referred to in Mr. R C Dutt’s letter of the 12th February 
.'^oo concerning land settlements in this province I have 
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CENTRAL obtained (as desired by the Government of India) the opinion of 
PROVS Fuller and Mr Carey and shall submit them also I ^am 

sorry that I have not been able to dispose of this reference 
sooner But I have been fully occupied ivith very urgent Work 
connected with the recent famine, and have not had leisure to 
turn aside to the consideration of Mr Dutt’s letter 

2 I am sure that Mr Dutt has been actuated by a desire to 
benefit his fellow-countr)men, and to assist the Government in 
remedying or avoiding harsh and injudicious action in respect of 
land assessments , and, after the courteous manner in which he 
has referred to me personally in his letter, I need not pause to saj 
that I sympathise with him in that desire. But I am bound to 
say that Mr Dutt seems to have rushed into this discussion 
without adequate preparation He held the high office of Com- ' 
imssioner of Division under the Bengal Go\ernment before hi 
retired from the Indian Civil Service It is only to be expected 
therefore, that very considerable weight will be attached to hi: 
views on questions of Indian administration. I Imon, of coursjj 
that an officer trained in Bengal may be utterly ignorant ot ii^ 
revenue system of another province But I felt that 1 migh 
reasonably expect from Mr Dutt great care m the study of j 
subject on which he proposed to speak as an authority, and som< 
hesitation in accepting views which seem to involve harshness 
severity, and blundering on the part of the Government, whosi 
motives he ought not to have so lightly misunderstood and miS' 
judged It IS disappointing to find how inaccurate his statement; 
are, and how readily he seems to have been persuaded to con- 
demn the action of the Government he has served 

3 Briefly stated, Mr Dutt s allegations are — 


(j) That at the old settlements, made in 1863 1867, 

the rents were loo high, inasmuch as the Settle---^ 
ment Officers fixed rents equal to one-third 
gross p’-oduce 

{it) That too much revenue was taken fro'^ 



malguzars, because in defiance of orders u 
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Settlement Officers took more than half the actual CENTRAL- 
assets PROVS. 

{ttf) That at the recent re-setilements these mistakes 
■were continued and intensified under the sanction 
of Government 

4. The first allegation, t e , that rents were too high because 

„ the Settlement Officer fixed one-third of 

Tenants’ rents. 

the gross produce as rent in the settle- 
ments of 1863 and the following }ears, is inaccurate. In the 
fir‘?t place, the Settlement Officer did not fix rents at that settle- 
ment, the matter being arranged, after the announcement of the 
revenue, by agreement between landlord and tenant with the 
a‘5sistance of a subordinate Revenue Officer In fixing his assets 
the Settlement Officer took account of such immediate enhance- 
ment of lents as he deemed to be reasonably possible He 
estimated the real letting lalue of the land by such tests and 
comparison as weie possible to him He then fixed his revenue 
AT the assets so estimated. He communicated the assessment to 
the malguzars, and left the fixation of rents to them He had no 
authority to fix the rents That was done by the landlords and 
tenants, sometimes assisted by a subordinate Government officer, 
in the manner described bj Mr Fuller 

the second place, the rents were not one-third of the 
gross pro^ce In this connection I would diaw attention to para- 
graph 3 of Mr Fuller’s letter and paragraph 15 of Mr Carey’s 
letter The actual facts are about as far removed as they could 
possibly be from the allegations of hlr, R C Dutt, who does not 
appear to have been at any pains to ascertain the truth As 
I\Ir Care) points ou% had the rents been as high as Mr Dutt 
asserts, the people, after paying other taxation and the price of 
imported commodities would have had exact!) 9 annas per head' 
pter annum to live upon. 

I The truth IS that Mr. Dutt has entiiely misapprehended, if 

Wositxon of tenants he has ever tried to ascertain, the history 
nhdcr native rule. q£ tenanc) legislaHon in this province. 

Under native lule, a s)stem of short leases prevailed which left 
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PROVS. 


demand among the rj ots of the village He could m a few of t«e 
most fertile tracts force up rents by competition, but his demands 
were limited by the fact that it was more difficult to secure 
ryots than land/ Evcessive demands made by the Slate resulted 
in th^' rum of particular lessees but this again had the effect of 
bringing down the revenue demand of the village, and under 
th^se short settlements the abuse tended to rectify itself Such 
/Conditions could not, of course, conduce to general prosperity but 
they prevented any large and permanent excess of rents. The 
great bulk of the rental thus assumed a customary character, and 
tradition protected the r}Ot from enhancement so long as the State 
did not increase the revenue demand. 

The figures given in paragraphs 3 and 4 of Mr Carey’s letter 
show that constant efforts w'ere made under Bntish management 
to reduce the revenue exacted b} the Native Government both irt>j 
the Saugor-Nerbudda temtones and in the Nagpur province, and I 
in this indulgence the ryots protected b} tradition of course^ar.^^ 
Only in Chhattisgarh did the revenue rise, but it was throughout\ 
ridiculously low, and, as j\Ir Fuller shows (paragraph 5 of his 
letter), the revised revenue imposed at the first regular settlement 
only fell at 5 annas per each cultivated acre 

The tradition in favour of the rjots onl) began to weaken 
Growth of land- the conferral of proprietary rights, 

lordism. accompanied by a long-termed settlement 

with the \nllage farmers, and the growing demand for land caused 
by the greater security ensured b} British rule, enabled the newl) - 
created landlords to increase rents without fear of the Revenue 
Officer’s demands upon them being increased, and without risk of 
themselves being evicted The growth of landlordism as .opposed 
to mere village management was more rapid in the no \ of tlu^» 
province longest under British rule, where the conferra’‘vei7proprier 
tary nghts had been preceded b) their virtual recognition by thJr j 
twenty ) ears’ settlements made in 1S35 to 1838 It was, ther/ 
fore, found necessary to protect some of the oldest ry ots, and V 
secure to others the chance of earning occupanc) nght Th^- 
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remainder, constituting the majority of the tenant body, continued CENTRAL 
tenants-at-will, whom it was later on found necessary to protect PROVS. 
fk)m the landlords by the tenancy legislation of 1883, 1889,- and 
1S98 

7 Mr. Carey has clearly shown that (he allegation of Mr Dutt 
Comparison of old ^hat the rents of tenants were fixed by the 
and present rents. Settlement Officers in 1863-67 at a third 
of the gross produce ends in a redudio ad ahsurdum The 
inaccuracy of his statement can also be established by companng 
the rates of ordinary tenants’ rents as they stood at the beginning ^ 
and end of the thirty years’ settlement respectively m the highest 
rented tracts of the province, the rise having been due to the action 
of the landlords A column is added showing what the Settle- 
ment Officers at revision did with these rents — 





Rate of rent paid By 
Ordinary Tenants 

District 

r' 

Tahsil 

Tract or 
Group 

Paid at 
beginning 
of 

30 > ears’ 
settlement 

Paid at 
end of 

30 1 ears’ 
settlement 

As revised 
by the 
Settlement 
Officer 

Hoshangabad 

Harda 

1 

Timarni 

R a p. \ 

\ 

101 

Rap 

342 

Rap 

2 4 10 

Do . 

Do 

Fokarni . 

i 

0 14 I 

3 7 7 

244 

Do • 

Seoni . 

Seom . 

1 

I 3 0 

3 5 I 

213 

Do , 

Sohagpur 

Sobhapur 

I I 3 

2 9 10 

2211 

Jubbulpo'-e . 

Jubbulpore 

Patan . 

235 

4 S 7 

421 

Do 

Do. 

iVlangela . 

2 13 2 

4 5 5 

4 5 5 

Do . 

Do . 

Singaldip 

2 10 2 

4611 

421 

Do 

Sehora . 

Lamkana 

2 14 I 

4 7 4 

3 12 0 

PjJarsinghpur 

Narsinghpur 

Chhindwara 

I 13 8 

3 7 10 

346 

i Do 

Do. 

Supla-Themi 

I 8 5 

2 13 0 

280 

1) Do 
u/ 

/ 

Gadanvara . 

Bohan 

1 lo 9 

2 13 11 

283 


T 
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CEN rSAL If rents generally were as high as Mr Dull contends it would 
PRoVS. obviously have been impossible for the landlords to have enhanced 

them as they did J 

8. As the Government of India are aware, the province w^s 
^ ^ formed in 1862 of districts wideh different 

Present Inoiaenoe 

on gross produce. jn histor} and agncultural circumstances, 
which it would take much lime and space to discuss m detail. 
But the province possessed one feature common to all its districts, 

; e , that until the opening up of the country bj the radway it was 
a landlocked place, w'here prices were low, population sparse, 
and surplus gram could not find a market It w'as hence 
perfectly impossible that Government or the landlords could 
demand from the cultivators a share of produce wdiich (according 
to Mr Dutt) was double that rendered m more advanced regions 
where population pressed on land, and produce could be readily 
exported That the rents paid at the old settlements were high 
has never been alleged b) anyone, and it is left to hlr Dutt to^ 
discmer the fact 35 jears later Where Mr Dutt obtained his 
information I do not profess to determine , but that he should 
have been able to discover such an obvious and patent absurdit;^ 
before he launched into this discussion, is surely deplorable As ‘ 
IS pointed out by Mr Fuller (paragraph 8 of his letter), the 
standard of one-sixth of the produce nhich hli Dutt assumes as 
a fair rental would, if followed in these provinces, result in a 
large enhancement of the rental fixed at the revised settlements 
This IS not a statement made to rebut the charge brought by 
Mr R C Dutt It IS the estimate made by experienced Settle- 
ment Officers in the course of their business with no thesis to 
justify and no object .n stating an; thing but the truth on this point 


That it IS also plain to anyone acquainted with the subject is 
shown by the evidence of Mr Gangadhar Rao Chitnavis, C IE . 
late an Additional Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 
and a large landlord in this province. In a letter to the Pionect 
of the i6th November 1900 Mr Chitnavis says “ While deep]] 
grateful to Mr R C Dutt for his able and disinterested advoca 
I am not prepared to go with him when he sa; s that our tena^i 
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rents are above the standard he laj s down, vtz , one-sixth of the 
produce Even aftei revision they are lower than what that 
standard would allow.” 

9 The second allegation made b} Mr Dutt is that the Settle - 

„ ment Officers departed from the half- 

Tlic Government 

demand on land- assets rule in assessing revenue in spite of 

the orders of Government requiring them 
to follow It Here ]\Ir Dutt stands on firmer ground , for he 
is not hampered b) his ignorance of village conditions, but a 
very short examination of the subject wull show that he is again 
wrong in his facts On this point, Mr Dutt states, “ the principle 
that one-half of the malguzars assets should be demanded as 
revenue iras repeatedly laid doivn and insisted upon in the orders 
of the Government of India, and I have failed to discover under 
what authority this principle w-as departed from in practice ” In 
a subsequent letter to the Times of India (Wednesday, December 
3 ist, 1900) he has further enlarged on the same subject 

10 In the first place, the authority quoted by him for the half- 

assets rule applies only to the Saugor- 
assets rule. Nerbudda territories In the second place, 

the assets referred to ^^ere not the actual 
assets at the day of the enquiry , but the average assets which the 
village might be C'-pected to yield, having regard to both the 
cuinvated and culturable land. The instructions on the subject 
contained in Rule XXXVI of the Saharappur Rules run as 
follow s • — 

The assets of an estate can seldom be minutely ascertained, but 
more certain information as to the average net assets can be obtained 
now than was formerly^ the case This may lead to over-assessinen t , 
for there is little doubt that two-thirds, or 66 per cent is a laiger pro- 
portion of the leal average assets than can ordinarily be paid by pro- 
prietors or communities in a long course of years For this reason 
p\he Government have determined so far to modify the rule laid 
flown in paragiaph 52 of the “ Directions to Settlement Officers ’’as 
« limit the demand of the State to 50 per cent, or one-half of the 
).erage net assets By this it is not meant that the jama of each 
^itate is to be fixed at one-half of the net average assets, but that in 


CENTRAL 
PROVS. ^ 
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r'CM'TWAT taking these assets with other data into consideration, the Collector 
PROVS will bear in mind that about one-half, and not two thirds as heretofore^ 
of the well-ascertained net assets should be the Government demand 
The Collector should observe the cautions given m paragraphs 47 
51 of the Treatise quoted, and not waste time in minute and probably 
fruitless attempts to ascertain e\actly the average net assets of the 
estates under settlement. 

II It IS on these instructions that Mr, Dutt bases his inter- 
pretation that the rules require the assessment not to exceed 
half the actual assets at the time of the enquiry If the whole 
rule be carefully read, it is clear that it does not admit of this 
interpretation. The terms used are of necessity vague, because 
the matter referred to is itself undefined. Such expressions as 
“ real average assets ” and “ net average assets ” cannot be taben 
to mean actual assets at the time of enquiry Paragraph 52 of 
the “ Directions ’ was not abrogated, the standard proportion was 
merely changed from 66 to 50 per cent That paragraph runs — 

It IS desirable that the Government should not demand more 
than two-thirds of what may be expected to be the ntt produce to the 
proprietor during the period of settlement, leaving to the proprct®:? 
one third as his profits, and to cover expenses of cultivation By neo 
produce is meant the surplus which the estate may yield, after deduct- 
ing the expenses of cultivation, including the profits of stock and 
w'ages of labour , and this is an estate held entirely by cultivat- 
ing proprietors wall be the profit on their sir cultivation, but, in an 
estate held by a non-cultivating proprietor and leased out to culti- 
vators or assamts paying at a Know’n rate, will be the gross rental 

12. Rule XXXVI of the Saharanpur Rules specially directs 
attention to the cautions conveyed in paragraphs 47 to 51 of the 
same treatise Paragraph 49 for example runs — 

If the net produce of any one year, or any given number of past 
years, could be determined, it would afford no certain guide to 
the produce of years to come The future produce may be more 
if there is w'aste land to come into cultivation , if the former system 
of cultivation were faulty and expensive, if the products of tM 
land are likely to come into demand in the market , or if the openinB 
out of new channels of commercial intercourse is likely to improve tU 
local market. The future produce may be less if the reverse of ^ 
these be the case 
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Paragraph 50 then goes on to say — CENTRALr 

Not only would the actual ascertainment of the net produce of an 
estate be a fallacious basis, on which alone to found any certain 
determination of the demand, but it is in itself often more difficult to 
accomplish, and the attempt to effect it is likely to produce many 
serious evils In villages where the collections are in kind, or where 
the proprietors cultivate themselves and pay the jama by a rate upon 
their iir land. It is almost impossible to ascertain either the net or gross 
produce with any certainty When once it is known that the Gov- 
ernment demand is to be limitted to a fixed portion of the proved 
produce, there is a general combination to deceive and mislead the 
Settlement Officer. 

13 Every one of these instructions goes to show that the 
“net average assets” were the rough valuation of the assets 
which the estate was likely to yield during the currency of the 
settlement, and it was because the Settlement Officer’s estimate of 
the assets, as thus understood, was likely to be below the mark 
that the Government of the North-Western Provinces thought it 
better to lower the fraction to be assessed on this estimate It is 
a|so the case that these instructions justify the luclusion of farm- 
ing profits m the Settlement Officer’s estimate of the' “average 
assets” — a course which was not adopted in the first regular 
settlement of this province, and which has been directly negatived 
in the present Settlement Code. In replying in the public press 
to the Government of India’s orders on the Nagpur Settlement, 

Mr Dutt lays special stress on the fact that the assets referred 
to in the Saharanpur Rules were the actual assets of the time It 
IS reasonable to suppose that he has not read these directions, 
in which case he can hardly be said to have exercised that due 
diligence to discover the truth which should precede an argument 
of the kind which he has advanced 

14 In the Nagpur province there was never any order to 
adopt even nominally a half-asset rule. In paragraph 16 of the 

government of India's letter No 2279, dated the 28th June i860, 
which issued in the Foreign Department to the address of the 
commissioner of the Nagpur province in the reply to the proposal 

the Commissioner “to leave the malguzars from 35 to 55 per 
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CENTRAL cent ” ol the gross rental and m some cases 40 per cent , it was 


PROVS 


written as follows — ^ 

The true gross rental of each estate having been ascertained by-a 
careful enquiry, the Governor General in Council would be dispose^ 
to leave the malguzars in all cases 40 per cent for evpenses of 
management and proprietory profits, and to extend the limit in 


special cases even to 50 per cent 

The expression “true gross rental” is of course not defined, 
but It IS quite clear that if the Government of India had meant 
the actual present rental it would have been very easy to have 
said so As in the case of the term “ average net assets ” the 
expression was clearly intended to convey the ascertained rental 
value of the land, irrespective of the rental at the time borne on 
the rent-roll, which the malguzars might reasonably be expected 
to increase 

It IS, how'ever, quite inconceiveable that even had the expres- 
sions “average net assets” or “true gross rental” been used in- 
these orders as a clumsy and unnecessary periphrases for the 
actual existing rental, that the Chief Commissioner who initi^<^dJ 
the settlement proceedinga, the Settlement Commissioner who| 


supervised them, ana the Settlement Officers xvho earned them 
out should all alike have conspired to disobey their instructions, 
and that the Government of India who ciiticised and confirmed 
these settlements when reported to them should have allowed 
their positive orders to be ignored That the Settlement Officers 
assessed on what they thought the rental should be or would 
become, not on what It xvas, is patent to ever} one who studies 
their reports and the methods to w-hich they openly resorted to 
arrive at the fair rental figure There was no concealment and 
no evasion. It is futile now to assert that one knows better what 
the Government of India meant than the Government itself when 
It confirmed the settlements more than thirty years ago 

15. As IMr Tullei has said (paragraph 5 of his letter), “ th^l 
Incidence of re- the settlements were light and that tl 
ments. province prospered under them is 

matter of notonetv ’ Mr, Dutt will no doubt be relieved ■ 
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learn, however, that after excluding the farming profits of pro- CENTRAL 

pnetors, of which the orders admitted the inclusion, in the eight 

'‘districts to which the Saharanpur Rules applied, the fraction of 

revenue assessed on actual assets was actually below half-assets 

in three (Seoni, Narsmghpur, and Hoshangabad), that it was 

exactly half-assets in Jubbulpore, and that it exceeded half-assets 

only b) a little m Saugor (51 pei cent ), Damoh (54 per cent ) and 

Mandla (56 per cent ) and that only in Nimar was it apparently 

verj high (64 per cent ) The reason for this excess m the case 

of that district is that the district having been practicalh a ryot- 

wan countr}, a large number of ryots were made proprietors of 

their plots, and that the malguzars were only entitled to, and 

allowed, a small commission on the revenue pa} menls of these 

ryots The actual fraction assessed on the malguzari assets w'as 

only 32 per cent 

16 In the Nagpur province where the Settlement Officer’s 
orders were to leave the malguzars 40 or in exceptional cases 50 
per cent of the “true gross rental,” the fraction taken was high 
in Nagpur (78 per cent ), Wardha (79 pei cent ), Chhindxvara 
'(66 per cent) , and Betul (64 per cent) In these distncts the 
malguzais were afraid to raise rents after announcement for fear of 
further enhancement of their revenue The levenue was enhanced 
only m Betul of these foui districts, while in Chhindwara it was 
actuaih reduced by 13 per cent. In Bhandara and Chanda the 
assessment was at 60 per cent , in Bilaspui it was 57 , and in 
Raipur only 53 Sambalpur, where the tenure is y«a«-ryotwan, 
may be left out of account The district pais one of the lightest 
jevenues m India 


17 Lest It might be supposed, howmver, that the rental as 

Increase in rents agreement by landlord and 

during term of tenant aftei the announcement of revenue 
pi settlement. ^ , , , 

was not lealised and was excessive, it is 

^ht to show how It rose by the action of the landlords and the 

^'ogress of the countr} during the currenc) of the thirty-} ears’ 
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CENTRAL settlement The districts for which these returns are available are 
PROVS. sufficiently tvpical of the several tracts — 


QlSRTlCT 

Rental of tenant 
at the end of the 
of the ->0 jeirs 
fcttlcmcut 

i 

Rental of tenants 
at the beginn mg 
of the 30 j cars' 
settlement 







H 

R 

Damoh 

• 


• 



4,03,000 

5,47,000 

Jubbulpore 


• 





14 47,000 

Narsingbpur 

« 


• 


. 

6,72,000 

9,ig,ooo 

Hoshangabad 

. 


• 

* 

« 

7,42, OJO 

11,29,000 

Ward ha 

« 


• 



5,24,000 

7,13,000 

Nagpur 


• 


* 


8 , 74,000 1 

10,58,000 

Raipur 

« 


• 



7,13,000 

10,84,000 

Bilaspur 


* 

« 



3,20,000 

6,00,000 


I trust that the facts and figures which I have advanced will show 
convincingly to the Government of India, if they ever had any' 
doubt cn the subject, that the settlements of 1862 to 1S67 were 
fair, that they did not contravene the orders, that the rental wcs/ 
not fixed by the Settlement Officers, and that it did not absorb) 
such an unheard of fraction as a third of the gross produce 

18 I now turn to the third point raised by Mr Dutt — the 
Present isystom of unfairness of the revised settlements. It 
Settlement seems hardly necessary for me to enter 

on a disquisition upon the system of settlement which was 
sanctioned by the Government of India for the revision of 
settlements in (he Central Provinces The facts and rules are 
well known to the Government of India So far as the assets are 
concerned the rules fulfil the conditions advocated by hlr R C 
Dutt that assessment should be based on actual assets. The 
actual assets are ascertained and consist of the following — 


(a) The present rents mini/s any reduction made by thj 
Settlement Officer 

( 3 ) The rental enhancement if any, imposed by the Sett^ 
ment Officer, and Drought into immediate force. 
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{c) The rental \aluation at present rates 
T ssnjce land 


of home farm and CENTRAL. 

PROVE 


{d) A moderate estimate of siwai or imsccllancons income 
based on the ascertained actuals of the past. 11(1111 a 
drawback for fluclnaitons 

On these assets 60 per cent is the mavimum assessable unless 
thee'istingrcienuc alreadj cicceds tint proportion and has been 
paidmlbout difiicjil}, in ubicb case it ma) be n.amtamcd sub3ect 
to a further maximum of 65 per cent 

19 Upon the ■^eitlomcnts concluded under these rules Mr 
Dull makes wi^r aha the following remarks — 

The settlement which has been effected m the Central Provinces 
since 1890 has been fell as more harsh and severe, and has caused 
more actual suffering and distress ih.an .anj prenous settlement in 
an\ partof India mfon.iaUon is that the rents now fixed can 

with difficulty be paid e\cn m years of good harvest, tnat thej lca\c 
no fair margin for saving for bad jears, and ih.at they can never be 
rt^-^cd by malgurhrs from year to year Large tracts of countrj 
(vhich VI ere previously under cultivation have gone out of cultivation 
owing to over-assessment, and instances have occurred m which mal* 
giizars have applied to surrender their estates in order to bo relieved 
of their liability to pay a Government revenue which they cannot pay, 
and their application has not been granted 

After making a brief allusion to the soil-unit system, he 
writes * — 


These complicated calculations werc'unintclhgiblc to the cultivator 
ind were, moreovet, made in the dark. What the cultnator did 
mderstand w-as that a general enhancement had been effected over 
he high rental of the old settlement, and there was alarm and con- 
(ternation in the country when the new cnhancea rents were pro* 
laimod 'll (S' ^ ’'If after the experience of nearly a century of 
idrninistration it has been found in Northern India that the wisest, 
afest and most considerate policy is to let landlords make their own 
iwangements with cu’tivators as regards rents, subject to salutary 
Aecks imposed by the Government, is it a wise policy in the Central 
rovinces for the Government to fix afte’* calculations w'hich are 
^jntelligible alike to landlord and tenant, what rent each cultivator 
Juld pay for his holding P If private landlords in Northern India 
onsider one-fifth of the gross produce a fair rent for the lands held 
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CENTRAL by their tenants, is it considerate of the British Government 
PROVS impose on the poorer peasantry of the Central Provinces a rent of j^ihe* 
third or more of the gross produce? 

20 Such are his allegations regarding rents As regards the 
revenue he says — 

The authorities ofj.he Central Provinces asked the sanction of the 
Indian Government to demand 50 to 65 per cent of the inalguzari 
assets as reveriut The Government of 1 ndia had some hesitation in 
allow ing^an any case so high a percentage as 65 per cent to be takeiij 
but nevertheless did giant the permission in some cases and made 60 
^pe'^cent the maximum rate in other cases If we aod to these high 
I ates another 12-1 per cent which has been added as rates, it will be 
easy to see that between 70 and So per cent of the landlord’s supposed 
assets, t e , nearly 100 per cent of his real assets are now demanded 
by the Government as levcnue 

21 Any one would gather from a perusal of this that the 
Goveinment have made a large enhancement of rents forcing 
them up to a third and ovei of the gross produce, that they had- 
exacted the uttermost revenue vhich the rules allowed from thej 
inalguzais, and had in fact taken all their assets, and that 
country in consequence WaS becoming a wilderness, while 
cultivator, being compelled to pay 6 annas in the lupoe of his 
gross produce, is impoverished in good years and driven to 
relief works in ban y ears 

22 The picture drawn is a gross travesty of the true facts, 
and would, if true, be an indictment of the Administration for 
gross inisgovernment Not a single one of the pi oposilious con- 
tained in the extiact has been, or can be, substantiated. To take 
the case of rents first, hir Dutt impugns both the method of the 
enhancement and its amount As regards the extent of the en- 


hancement the figures set forth by Mr Carey in paragraph 29 of 
his letter, show what the rent rates are as revised by the Settle- 
ment Officer in a number of districts 1 hey also show that except 
in the case of Sambalpur, wheie rent was fixed for the first tim 
on new cultivation and is singularly low, the largest enhance 
meat imposed has been 16 per cent in Nagpur, of which d 
tnct the revised settlement w'as recently sanctioned by the G 
ernment of India, and m which district also there has probabl^ 
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been less deteriorationl owing to famine than in almost any part CENTRAL- 
\ of the province The great bulk of the enhancement i mposed by ^ ^ 

\he Settlement Officer was placed on the holdings of protected 
tenants of which the rents had hardly risen during the currenc) 
of the settlement, although the prices of produce had doubled 
So far as ordinary rents were concerned, it was only in the 
Mahratta country, in which the landlords are still to some extent 
influenced by the old tradition condemning rent enhancement, 
without revenue enhancement, that these rents admitted of an in- 
crease except in a few individual cases In the northern districts, 
where the landlords have been more powerful, the rents which 
they had demanded of the ordinary tenants were much higher 
than any which the Settlement Officer could have imposed 

23 The soil-unit system upon which Mr. Dutt attributes 

so much obscuritv merely consists of a 
Soil unit system. ,,11 

method by which differential sou-rates 

may be thrown into a common denominator by reducing the 

^alue of each soil to terms of the value of the poorest soil in culti- 

ation It enables the existing rental incidence of an area of 

/mixed land to be ascertained with accuracy, and the enhancement 

which is justified either by prevailing rates or use in prices to be 

distributed appropriate!) over the various holdings of a village 

The amount of the enhancement is determined precisely on the 

same considerations which have influenced Settlement Officers in 

all parts of India, and which are the accepted economic princioles 

of rent revision The soil-umt system does not, as seems to be 

supposed, enable the Settlement Officer to fixed rents by a mere 

arithmetical calculation It rather supplies him with a convenient 

test by which to direct his enquiries in respect of the comparison 

between the incidence of rents in different villages, and to check 

the exercise of his judgment in the fixation of individual rents 

’^he enquiries have to be made, and judgment has to be exercised, 

11 the same The sjstem also enables a more complete check 

' be exercised over a Settlement Officer’s proposals than any 

Q^tem yet devised, because the precise amount of the deduced 

f ^ iits which the Settlement Officer's rate will involve m any village ' 
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CENTRAL foreseen beforehand This enables higher authority 

PROVS to check immediately any tendency to undue enhancement., 
This is a matter of ordinary experience m settlement work 

24 Mr Dutt seems to imagine that, while the rents settled by 
agreements between the landlords and 

Comparison of ° , j v 

actual and deduced tenants are bound to be moderate, those 

ei'olved or deduced by the Settlement OfTi- 

cer with the aid of the s)stem which he regards as so dangerous 

are grossly excessive The following statement compares the 

ordinary rental in a number of districts as demanded by the 

lanolords before revision with the rental value of the same 

land deduced by the Settlement Officer from his rates — 


District 

Rental of ordmatj 
tenants before 
rcviiion 

(■ ^ 

Deduced rental of 
the same land 


Rs 

Rs 

Danioh 

2,83,0:6 

! * 
2 , 44,226 

Jubbulpore — jubbulpore T-ihsil 

3,66,712 

2,80,420 

Do Sehora Tabstl 

i,S 5 ,S 59 

1,62,447 

Hoshangabad 

5,12,914 

3,02,103 

Narsmghpur 

4 ,oS ,339 

260,569 

Wardha 

2,36,950 

i,SS 742 

Nagpur 

2,97,502 

2,78,401 

Raipur 

4,49,046 

4,30,937 

Bilaspur 

3,04,223 

2,50,143 


These figures show the excess over large tracts m n hich the 
effect of a number of low-rented holdings obscures the results. 
Many villages could be found in which the present rents of ordin 
ary tenants as fixed by the landlords exceeded much more large 
the Settlement Officer’s deduced rental , and a reference to tl 
village rent fixation volumes would show hundreds of cases 
which the tenant’s rent was double, treble, or quadruple of $ 
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deduced rental. It is noteworthy that m Hoshangabad the rental CENTRAL 
demanded from ordinary tenants by the landlords is almost 70 per 
c'^nt higher than the Settlement Officer’s deduced rental. 

>' 25 The allegation that the revised rental exceeds a third of 
Incidence of Gov- the gross produce is again completely ex - 
on gross produce. Posed by Mr Carey in paragraph 28 of 
his letter If any further exposure is needed, it is proved by the 
fact that, if the revised rental of the land really exceeded a third of 
its gross produce, the gross produce in some districts would barely 
suffice for seed In Bilaspur, for instance, a district which is always 
cited by agitators as a flagrant example of over-assessment, the 
rental rate per acre as revised at the settlement was 6 annas g pies 
per acre. Three times this is 8:1-13-3 , when the rent is deducted, 
there remains only Ri-3-6 per acre The average price of the 
coarsest rice is 17 seers the rupee in Bilaspur, equivalent to 34 
seers of seed nee It tabes 90 lbs at least to sow an acre, and costs 
81-5-0 at normal rates According to Mr Dutt’s contention, the 
land in Bilaspur would yield less than i| times the seed, or about 
an acre The normal produce of the various districts 
lias been carefully estimated by the Settlement Officers, who as- 
suredly have better means of ascertaining it than outside critics 
witkno expenence of the province At the prices of some ten 
years ago (which have since risen) the rental of no district 
exceeds 15 per cent of the normal produce The highest frac- 
tion reached is one-seventh, while in some districts the proportion 
does not exceed one-fourteenth 


26 Next as regards revenue, the arguments adduced to 


Present inoldence 

of revenue rates. 

1 


show that the rental generally, so far from 
exceeding a third of the produce as alleged 
by Mr Dutt, is not even as large (some- 


times less than half as large) as the sixth, which Mr Dutt states 


sthat every ryot in India recognizes as a fair and equitable rent, 
\ffectually cut away the ground from his contention that the 
j.«sets on which the revenue is fixed are supposed, and not real or 
g alisable. There remains only to be dealt with his statement that 
^gjluding cesses the assessment absorbs between 70 and 80 
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CENTRAL cent of themalguzan assets He has made the extraordinan' 
PROVS mistake of supposing that cesses are calculated on assets, whereas 
the) are calculated on the revenue and range between 6 to 
per cent of the assets (vtde paragraph 1 9 of hlr Carey’s letter) 
His stnctures as to the fraction assessed are similarly inaccurate, 
or, although the rules mav permit the assessment of 60 per cent , 
they never enjoined that that fraction should be invanabl) taken , 
and, as a matter of fact, outside Nagpur and Wardha the highest 
fraction assessed on a district has been 55, and in two districts — 
Seoni (47 percent ) and Hoshangabad (49 per cent ) — the revised 
assessment is less than half the assets The highest fraction 5*88 
per cent (or including the revenue of plot proprietors 61 per 
cent ) was taken in Nagpur, in which district the proprietory 
body have gained by resettlement The fractions in this district 
and Wardha were lowered from 79 and 78 per cent respectively) 
which, in respect of the assets existing at the [former settlement 
involved the reduction of revenue paid for thirty years Over 
the province as a whole the revised revenue falls on the revised 
assets at 53 per cent , ^ < 

27 One by one the fallacies with which Mr. Dutt’s 1 ^^ 
teems have been exposed, but I do not desire on that account to 
underrate the depressed condition of agriculture in some parts of 
the province, nor to forget the areas in which, owing to the con- 
tinuous losses of the past few years, including two famines, revi- 
sion or abatement has been found necessar) The Government 
of India share fully in the sympathetic an\iet) with which I view 
the condition of parts of this province, and the desire I have to do 
all I can for its amelioration The effect of the losses and fail- 
ures which have been entirely caused by unfavourable climatic 
conditions cannot well be exaggerated, and it is to them, and not 
to the settlements, that the deteriorated condition of certain dis- 
tricts IS now due. 


28 The question how far the famine conditions which hav e prei 
losses by famine can be attributed to assessments ha 

and drought. been examined and reported in paragraph 

341-345 of the Report on the famine of 1899-1900 r^^ q 
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subrnitted to the Governinent of India witb Mr. _-raddock s CENTRAL 
ie+tei No 892-A, dated the 27th February last, and it is PROVS. 
ha\dly necessary to repeat the arguments here Suffice it to say 

th^tf the people of the province have during the last seven 
years lost produce to the value of 40 crores. During the whole 
period the increase in their revenue demand has not exceeded 
a crore of rupees, of which a portion has been suspended 
or remitted Only perverse blindness could attiibute agricul- 
tural depression to the assessment, and not to the losses, parti- 
cularly as'the people ha\e received in umecovered takavi and 
charitable loans much moie than the crore taken from them in 
increased revenue, not to mention 6| crores spent on famine 
relief Noi is it out of place to mention that it is the districts 
which have not paid their revised assessments which have suffered 
the most The Khurai tashil of Saugor, the Damoh district, 
Hoshangabad, and Balaghat, are all tracts m which the present 
Wncultural depression is most severe. None of them have paid 
heir enhanced revenue , because crop failures prevented their 
levied, and necessitated suspension or remission even of 
,h old demand which had been regularly rendered for thirty 
years in seasons of only normal fluctuations Most of the Chanda 
district, which has suffered so severely in the recent famine, is 
still pa}ing a revenue fixed 35 years ago 

29. The facts which I have stated should show that the allega- 
tions of Mr R C Dutt have no foundation in fact, and must have 
been unsupported by even the most superficial enquiries. It lo 
the irony of fate that the one point upon which he laj s so much 
stress should have been proved by experience the weak point in the 
recent settlements. Abatement on account of loss of cropping is 
.necessary wherever successive failures have caused a deterioration 

Atjatements due to merely temporary Where 

lOBs of cropping. owing to repeated losses of his crops 

he\ cultivator has exhausted his credit and lost his cattle, 

\has been unable to cultivate his holding Where there 
no\ crop to reap, not even the most moderate rent can be paid, 
n tl^se places abatements in pioportion to loss of cropping are 
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CENTRAL necessary. Such abatements may become expedient anywhere, 
PROVS. irrespective of the assessment, when cultivators lose their all.^ 
though It may surprise critics like Mr. Dutt to learn that the^ 
large ' areas over which such deterioration has occurred(^ are 
situated in districts m which half-assets settlements have beien 
made. In two tracts only has it been found advisable to make a 
permanent revision of the rents fi\ed at settlement — the Hosh- 
angabad district and the rich havelt of Jubbulpore, and in them 
this has been necessary not because the Settlement Officer followed 
his statistical conclusions and neglected the rental fixed by agree- 
ment between landlord and tenant, but because he followed the 
landlords and neglected his statistical concJusions When these 
settlements were made, the Settlement Officer had not the legal 
power to lower the rents of ordinary tenants And the propriety 
of bringing pressure to bear on landlords to reduce such rents 
when shown by the deduced rents to be excessive, was only 
partially recognized The result has been the necessity for 'J 
revision of these rents, with the consent of malguzars and tenanj 
alike, on the basis of the very system which Mr Dutt condo."!/. " 
The law now also empowers the Settlement Officer to redik 
excessive rents 

30 When the revised settlements were made, the Settlement 

^ Officer had no power to reduce the rents 

Benefits of the ^ 

fixation of rent by of ordinary tenants, the onl) rents W’hich 
Government. agreement betw'een landlord 

and tenant in this province. Rents, which his statistical conclu- 
sions under the soil-unit system show'ed him to be undul} high, he 
could only reduce by putting pressure on the landlords Some 
considerable reductions were made in the cases where actual areas 
had accrued , but much opposition was encountered, and it was 
asserted by the landlords that the rent w'hich the Settlement Officer 
wished to reduce was realisable Acting on these assurances idy 
Settlement Officer allowed rents of this kind to stand, and a 
these rents (on which revenue was naturally fixed) that have j 
been proved unpayable and have brought confusion on th ^ 
lords w'ho refused to reduce them The law now gives the 
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io thje Settlement Officers to reduce rents of this kind, and I am CENTRAL 
aVranging for their reduction The landlords themselves now 
bWerly lament their obduracy One of the largest landlords in 
th^ Jubbulpore district, Eai Bahadur Ballabhdass,^ admitted the 
fact publicly before the Famine Commission of 1898, and the 
malguzars in Hoshangabad are now clamouring for that reduction 
of ordinary rents which five years ago they successfully resisted^ 

It speaks volumes for the moderation of our Settlement Officers m 
fixing the statutory rents of protected tenants that, even after the 
inclusion of these excessive rents m the rent-roll, the general 
rental incidence in these districts does not even reach that magic 
Sixth which Mr. R C Dutt declares that " every Vyot in India 
recognizes as fair and equitable ” 

31. It has'been shown that the rents of the country generally arc 
much below the standard which Mr. Dutt 
sions. has laid down ; it has been shown that a 

t'x half-assets assessment has not saved from deterioration and abate- 
tument districts which have been overwhelmed by calamities of the 
bwt/^uis , it has been shown that rental fixed by the landlords is 
th'ot that example of 'moderation which Mr. Dutt w'ould have us 
believe. It only remains to say a word on the question of the 
fraction of assets which Government may take as revenue There 
is no real virtue m the half-assets rule The fairness of an assess- 
ment depends upon the means of subsistence which it leaves to 
the payer The man who pays 60 per cent in a village with 

* In reply to the question of the Famine Commission of 1898 this gentleman 
stated that the revised assessments were too high. 

He was further interrogated {page 189, Appendix IV to the Report of the 
Indian Famine Commission, i8g8) — 

Q Do you not know that no enhancement on cultivators’ holdings was 
made’ 

A It IS true no enhancement has been made on the holdings of ordinary 
tenants, but the malgurars thcroschcs had raised their rents so 
high as to render recovery impossible, hence the enhancement 
was merely a nominal one 

Q Were remissions (reductions) allowed to cultivators’ 

A Very little ana not sufficient 

Q Malgurars expressed their dissatisfaction on occasions of remisfions 
(reductions) being granted to their tenants, was it not so ? 

A Yes, 1 1 was from misconception and foolishness. 
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CENTRAL assets of ^5,000 is surely better off than his neighbour who pa}S 

PROVS. 50 per cent in a village with assets of Rzoo The suitability ofj 
revised assessment depends less upon the fraction of assets 
It takes, than on the reduction of income which it involve". ^ 
has been found possible to take 60 per cent m Nagpur with#^ 
reducing the incomes of the proprietors, while the half-asseh 
assessments in Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad have proved most 
burdensome to them. The reason was that m these districts the 
landlords had themselves so immoderatel) increased their incomes 
that a half-assets assessment entailed on them a corresponding 
sudden loss This they might have borne had seasons been pro- 
pitious , but with the crop failures which follow'ed in quick suc- 
cession this b,ecame impossible For the calamities of the seasons 
neither the landlords nor the Government are responsible ; but foi 
the increase m their assessments the landlords have onl} then 
own folly to thank They have now learnt their '"lesson, then 
powers have been fettered b) the law as contained in the legisla- 
tion of 1898 , and the measures which are now being adopted foi 
abatement in deteriorated tracts, and for revision in the districts 
concerned, should go far, with other assistance, towards the restoi 
ration of the people to prosperity ^ ^ 

32. It may not be amiss to state m conclusion that the pr.. ^ 
visional census figures recently obtained full) bear out all that has 
been said above. The districts taken are those in which the 
new' assessments have been longest in force or hav e actually been 
realized — 



Fraction of 

ASSETS taken 



as REV'ENOC 


District. 



Inciease or 
decrease per 



At old 

At revised 

cent in 
population 



settlement 

settlement 

Nimar . 

‘-ambalpur . . 

Chhindwara 

Nagpur .... 

Wardha 

Raipur 

Bilaspur . . . 

Narsinghpur . , . 

Seoni 

64 

75 

66 

75 

79 

S3 

57 

49 

4S 

62 

75 

55 

61 

59 

53 

54 

SO 

47 

+ 143 

+ 4 2 

— 0 2 

— 08 J 

“38 
~S9 ) 

— 131 (U 

— 145 „ 

— 11 7 *5 
b 
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By citing these figures I do not intend to imply that a high CENTRAL 

abaction can avert deterioration, but merely that deterioration has 

independent of assessment, and that a high fraction, when 

^^^lerwise justified, is not incompatible with prosperity. Thehigh- 
f*" 

est assessed districts, so far as the fraction goes, have not been so 
continuously and severely afflicted as some of their neighbours, 
but they too have suffered very heavy losses 

33 As I have already indicated, I am far from attributing any 
motive other than the best to Mr R C Dutt But I cannot but 
regret the course which he has adopted He has attacked the 
Settlement Department in England and in India on what seems to 
me wholly inadequate information and without any apparent effort 
to ascertain the truth I have no direct concern in the honour of 
the Settlement Department , for I have never been directly re- 
gponsible for settlement work. But I have had excellent opportu- 
^nities for judging of the work of ttie department m this province 
C^Pw that there are no officers in India who do harder work, 
jHvho know more about the people, or who have shown deeper sym- 
pathy with tnem in their troubles than the Settlement Officers 
I know also the value of the information which their toil has 
placed at the disposal of Government I regret, therefore, to 
find this attack made on them on the inadequate grounds 
which I have examined Ignorant and prejudiced criticism 
coming from irresponsible persons does little harm, but more 
care might have been expected from a retired member of the 
Indian Civil Service, whose late position gives to his statement 
what IS in this case a wholly specious value. Action in the 
direction of granting abatement and revision had been commenced 
W the Administration long before Mr R C Dult’s letter saw the 
light and will be steadily continued where required , but the end 
in\ view IS not to be reached by attempting to upset the system of 
settlement, which rests on too solid a foundation of experience to 
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CENTRAL be shaken by the statements which I have examined. I have 
PROVS. at some length , but that ha^ seemed necessary for the 

’Sake of dealing fully and clearly with the matters on which^^n 
expression of my opinions was invited by the Government bf 
India 

A H. L FRASER 
Offg Chief Commissioner, 

The gth April igoi Central Provinces 


Frnm J B. Fuller, Esq , C IE, Conimtssioner, Jabbulpore Division, 
to the Honourable the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, 
No. C ‘■2go, dated Camp )>chora, the ist December igoo 

1 have the honour to offer the following observations on Mr 
Roraesh Chandra Dutt’s open letter to His Excellency the Viceroj 
regarding the Land Revenue Settlements of these provinces, i 
copy of which was forwarded under your endorsement No. 
dated the 27th ultimo 

2 Mr Dutt includes in his strictures the settlements of 1863 — 
68 as well as those made during the past 12 years, urging that 
under both of them the rents payable by cultivators to landlords 
were hxed too high, and an unduly — and unwarrantably — large 
share of the landlord’s assets taken as revenue 

3 Turning in the first place to the settlements of 1863 — 68, it 

Results of settle observed that the Settlement 

monts 011863 - 68 . Reports of that time do not always state 

very clearly or definitely the financial results of the Settlement 
Officer’s action which has sometimes to be gathered from a com- 
parison of statistics given in various passages of the report 
1886 I compiled a note examining m some detail the results d 
these settlements, and those which preceded them, and from Cd 
note I extract the following figures showing the effect on tenait 
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and on landlords of 
7863 — 68 


the revision of the demand in the years CENTRAL 

PROVS. 


■ — 

iDistrict 

Percentage bv which 

THE RAIMENTS WERE 
ENHANCED 

Percentage of the 
PROPRIE rARY ASSETS 
ABSORBED BY THE 

Government Revenue. 

Of tenants 

Of 

landlords 

Before 

revision 

After revision. 



Saugor-Nerbtidda Temtones 


Satigor • • 

• 

6 

(— 


54 

Damoh • 

• 

5 

(-5) 

68 

54 

lubbulpore . 

• 

3 

7 

46 

SI 

Mandla • 

« . 

Not stated but 

48 

45 

Not stated 



considerable 




Seoni 

t 

About 30 

56 

39 

48 

Narsinpfhpur 

• 

65 

27 

42 

49 

Hoshangabad 

• 

32 

43 

42 

46 

Nimar 

« 

31 

15 

66 

64 

BetuI . • 


5 

32 

Si 

640 



Nagpur Territory 


.„i«<j?indwara . 



(-13) 

75 

66 

Wafdha 

• 

'I rifling. 

(—0 i) 

> 

79 

■''Nagpur . 


Tnfiing 

C-6) 

83 

78 

Chanda 


56 

2 

69 

71 

Bhandara, including 

25 

12 

66 

64 (59 

Balaghat. 





for revenue 






actually pay- 






able ) 

Raipur . . 


Large 

64 

Not stated 

54 

Bilaspur . 


I.arge 

61 

75 

56 


Footnote — 1 have omitted the Sambalpur Distnct as this is settled rjicf- 
•aiar and not with proprietors 


Taking tenants first of all, it will be observed that in nine of 
the sixteen districts rents were enhancedfin a quite trifling degree 
or not at all In the remaining seven districts enhancements 
were considerable. It must be realized that in those days the 
authoritative fixation of rents was no part of a Settlement Ofilcer’s 

V 

'^|uties In estimating the assets on which his revenue was to be 
leased he allowed for such rent enhancement as seemed to him 
mysonable, but he did not give practical effect to his judgment 
set this matter At the time the revi sed revenue assessment was 
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CENTRAL announced, an officer, usually a native Deputy Collector, was 


PROVS. 


deputed to endeavour to bring landlords and tenants to agre^ 
to and distribute such enhancement of rents as would, be ly 
accord with the new revenue assessment, and the extent 
enhance n ent actually accepted depended lesson the Settlemel^^ 
Officer’s forecast than on the strength of the landlords, the custom 
of the country and the trouble taken over the business by the 
Officer-in-charge of the adjustment From what I have been 
able to gather, this part of the Settlement proceedings often 
received most inadequate attention, as it was not taken up till 
after the reassessment had been sanctioned and (in many cases) 
the Settlement Officer had left the district In Mandla and 
Seoni rentals were before the revision exceedingly low, and a 
large area is held by talukdars of position Rents rose largely, 
but that they were still light is shown by the large further rise in 
the rentals of these districts during the currency of the settle- 
ments The lightness of the revenue demand is shown by itsX. 
incidence on the cultivated area, 2*8 annas per acre in Mandla J 
and 5 8 annas m Seoni These remarks also apply to Hosh^n,-^ 
gabad, where the landlord’s rental rose enormously during cu^\^ 
rency of settlement In the case of these three districts it is, 
moreover, believed that the rentals as recorded previouslj to 
settlement were much understated, and that much of what is 
classed as enhancement was in reality merely disclosure In 
Nimar a very large proportion of the rjmts are plot proprietors 
paying revenue not rent, and m their case enhancement was 
effected authoritatively and left them paying less than a full rent 
In the Nagpur country the Bhandara District alone shows am 
considerable rent enchancement due, I believe, to special care 
taken by the native officer who was deputed to adjust rents In 
the Chhattisgarh districts of Rajpur and Bilaspur rent enhance- 
ment was large But it left the tenants paiing on the average 
only 9 annas per cultivated acre, and the lightness of their ren^' 
IS evidenced by the very great further enhancements whid 
occurred during the currency of the settlement Having regard/ 
the facts that in more than half the number of districts rents wo 
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left practically untouched, and that where they rose, they rose by CENTRAL 
f onsent and were still exceedingly low, it is quite preposterous to PROVS 
Ji\ the Government of that day with harshness in fixing the pay- 


■pts of cultivators 

4 Turning now to the interests of the landlords, exception 


The half-asset 
principle 


must be taken to the representation made 
by Mr Dutt of the “ half-asset ” principle. 
It IS true that the Settlements of the 


Saugor-Nerbudda Districts were effected under a ruling of the 
North-Western Provinces Board of Revenue that the demand ot 


the State, which had previously been a nominal two-thirds, was 
to be limited to “ one-half to the average net assets ” But the _ 
terms “ assets ” had a more comprehensive meaning than that of 
“ actual revenue ” It meant the income which a proprietor would 
enjo) ‘f the whole of his land was fairly rented, and it threw on him 
and not on the State the cost of the special rental privileges enjoyed * 
by protected ryots As the assets v,ere to be an “ average, ’ it was 
open to the Settlement Officer to take into consideration probable 
if^reases during the currency of his Settlement Moreover, as 
under the procedure of those days the assets were settled before 


rents were re-adjusted, their amount included the Settlement 
Officer’s estimates for rent enhancement If a village contained 
protected or privileged holdings, or if the Settlement Officer’s 
estimates were not fulfilled, an assessment wnich was nominally 


fixed at the half-assets might absorb a very much larger piopor- 
tion of the actuil income Procedure has been changed, and the 
assets on which the revenue is calculated now correspond with 
actual income The ‘ assets ” we now follow are at once less 


comprehensive and more definite than the ‘ assets ” of former 


days, and in both respects form a basis of calculation which 
favours the inteiests of proprietors. A serious inaccuiacj on 
Mr. Dutt’s part is his assumption that the “ half assets ” rule 
t applied to the Nagpur and Chhattisgarh districts, the Settlements 
lilof which were made under orders “ allowing malguzars in all 
jjXases 40 per cent, of the true gross rental and in certain cases 
gg|jo per cent.” (Paiagraph 25 of my note ) 
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5 The figures given in my paragraph 3 above show that in 
two o£ the Saugor-Nerbudda districts 


Incidence of rove , t-. 1 \ 

nnein earlier settle- (Saugor and Damoh) the previous assess- 

ment was much above actual hal£-ass(^^ 


and in both ca'^es it uas reduced In Jubbulpore the revenue 
enhancement was small and the assessment was but a tnfle o^er 
actual half-assets, and would be much below a prospective 
ave/age half assets In the other districts of this part of the 
Provinces, evcepting Nimar and Betul, the landlords were left 
with half actual assets or more In Nimar the assessment 
exceeded half-assets because of the large number of plot pro- 
prietors who paid revenue not rent. In Betul a considerable 
excess was due to lenis not having risen to the extent anticipated 
by the Feitlement OfT cer In three districts of the Nagpur countr)’- 
(Chhindwara, Waidha and Nagpur) the existing assessment was 
reduced, and in afouith district (Chanda) it was left practical!) 
untouched The peicentage of the revenue to the assets remained 
high, but It w'as not understood that the orders of Government , 
corterr plated the reduction of assessments winch were found 
paid without difTicuU) A large revenue enhancement w^^^^ 
imposed on the Chhattisgarh districts of Raipur and Bilaspur The 
existing assessment w'as extraordinaril) light, and the revised 
deniand was not more than 5 annas'per each cultivated acre A 
rapid rise m the proprietor’s rental ver) soon raised their profits 
to much more than the equivalent of the Government revenue 
T he general result of this examination is to show that where the 
revenue was heavy, it was reduded , that where it was enhanced it 
was fixed at a figure which, taking into consideration increases of 
rents in the near future, was n|ot inconsistent with the standard 
prescribed That the SettlemeiVts were light and that the Provinces 
prospered under them are masters of notonety. 

6 I come now to the Se«lements of the past 12 years. In 

Recent settlements. appended some figures are f 

showing, for ten districts, the Settle- i 
been prepaied, the financial effect of/ 
nd on landlords respective!) State-J 


give 

ment Reports of which hav 
re-settlement on tenants a 


i 


'A 
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ment A is concerned with tenants, and the drst point 1 would note CENTRAL 
IS the lightness of the revised rental as sho^vn by its incidence on PROVS 
_jthe cultivated area (column 3) In Sambalpur this incidence is 
'~\ss than 6 annas per acre In four other districts it is below 
'one rupee I next invite attention to the figures of column 5 
showing the percentage by which rents were enhanced by the 
Settlement Officer In only the Sambalpur District was the 
enhancement large, and the Sambalpur ryots hold on ryotwan 
terms under Government and had suffered no enhancement during 
the currency of the preceding Settlement, although they had 
extended their holdings so largely that the incidence per acre of 
the revised assessment was no higher than that of the previous 
assessment In no other district did the Settlement Officer’s 
rental enhancements exceed one anna in the rupee In Jubbul- 
pore and Narsinghpur they were quite inconsiderable 

7. The figures in column 4 give the percentage rise in 
Rental enhance rent-rate from the lime of the previous 
Settlement, and include the enhance- 
ments made by landlords during the currency of Settlement 
^'well as those made by the Settlement Officer, The rise is 
largest in Wardha and Bilaspur, but m both districts the rental ot 
the previous Settlement was found to have been much imderstated 
The enhancements 111 rent-rate have, no doubt, been considerable 
but they are due in the main to pressure gradually applied by the 
landlords and not to the action of Government Nor, when it is 
considered that since the days of the previous Settlements, the 
country has been opened out by railways and the value ot 
produce almost doubled, can increases of 30 or even 40 per cent 
m very low rent-rates be held to impose an unreasonable demand 
on the cultivators In some tracts where the rise m rent-rate had 
been unusually large, an endeavour was made to reduce very high 
rents by consent of the landlords, and substantial reductions were 
made in this waj in Jubbulpore, Narsinghpur and Hoshangabad 
We might have gone further in this direction with advantage But 
we had at the time no legal powers of interference, and proprietors 
would not very willingly consent to a reduction of their rent-rolls. 
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CENTRAL It will of course be undeistood that the rental enhancements 

PROVS effected b} the Settlement Officer in districts which showed 

substantial rise m rent-rate at the time of his enquiries, onlj; 
touched the privileged classes of r)mts whose payments had be^^i 
steieotvped by law 

. 8 Mr. Dutt adopts a si\th of the produce of land as a 

measure of a fair rental for it It is 

Share of produce. , , , , . 

presumed that he does not mean this 
standard for application in particular cases Much land is let 
in these and other Provinces at half-produce, and it is obiious that 
the share of the produce uhich land can pay depends largelj on 
the cost of cultivation and tha^, for instance, sugarcane cannot 
render ncail) as large a propoition as wheat. A fraction of the 
produce ma\ be taken as a guide to what land can pay on the 
aierage, though I am unaware of any substantial reason for the 
adoption of a si\th Average gross produce is of course extremely 
difficult to asceitain and deductions based on its amount have 
little practical yalue But it is quite certain that in the m.qorit} 
of our districts, the rental is far below a sixth of the produce, and ^ 
that the adoption of I\rr Dutt’s rule wmuld warrant a icry lal^cf® 
further enhancement For eight of the ten districts used as 
illustrations estimates of the amount and value of the gross 
produce were framed at Settlement They are compared with 
the lental in columns 10 and ii of the statement In four 
districts the rental is less than 10 per cent of the produce in one 
It IS 10 per cent, and m the three others it is lespectivelv 14, 15 
and 16 per cen^ Rents had in these three districts been largely 
enhanced during currcnc) of Settlement It may be objected 
that the Settlement Officer s calculations cannot be relied upon 
But the Settlement Officer in making his estimates had no parti- 
cular thesis to justify, and if he is not capable of estimating the 
produce, I do not know wdiom else w'e are to turn to 

9. Passing now to the effect of the re-settlements on land- / 
lords’ interests, it must be noted that the | 
enhance Settlement Officers in fixing the share o^ 
the proprietor’s income to be taken as 
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revenue acted not under the indefinite guidance of the old “ half- p^QVS^^ 

'assets ” rule, but under the orders specially issued for them by the 

government of India laying down that in view of the narrower 

meaning now attached to the term “ assets,” a higher proportion 

than 50 per cent might be taken, but no higher proportion (in 

enhancing) than 60 per cent The “ assets, ” thus to be shared 

between Government and the landlords did not include the 

payments of plot proprietors on which the landlords were to 

receive a commission only Column 6 of Statement B shows the 

effect given to these orders in each of nine districts, and 

taken with column 5 compares the percentage of revenue to 

aciual present assets at the new Settlements and at those preceding 

them The percentage exceeds 60 in Nagpur and approximates to 

It in Wardha, because it is calculated on assets which include the 

payments of plot proprietors In both districts the share of 

Government has been largely reduced. In no other district 

does the share exceed 55 per cent The share was raised m 
/ 1 . 

j^'.doulpore and Narsinghpur, but in one of these districts is 
tinder 50 per cent and in the other only just above it 

10. The jkecentage enhancements shown in column 2 are 
in some cases undoubtedly high But so are the percentage 
increases in cultivation, and it is obvious that the greater the 
profits made b> landlords during the currency of a Settlement, 

:he greater must be their losses when the Settlement is revised. 

The rent enhancements effected by the Settlement Officer put 
money into their pockets, and the real measure of enhancement is 
:o be found by deducting the amount of these enhancements from 
he increase in revenue assessment The results of this calcula- 
;ion are shown in column 13 From this point of view the 
Dressure of the new assessment is much less than it would appear 
It first sight And it must be remembered that the larger 
s the inciease m the demands of Government the more profitable 
s the Settlement to the landlords compared with that which 
^receded it 


* 1 have omitted Sambalpur as this district is not settled with propnetors. 
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CENTRAL II V/nting from experience! believe that had the introduction 
PRO¥S asses'^ments been accompanied and followed by seasons , 

of even moderate productiveness, tve should have heard yerjy 
little of their heaviness It has unfortunately happened that th^ 
imposition of an ei-chanced revenue demand in many districts 
synchronized with the commencement of a chain of disasters 
Seven lean years, two of which vere jears of famine, have' 
inflicted tremendous losses on the agricultural classes, and the 
wonder is not that the Settlements excite complaint, but that they 
have not broken down altogether 

12 Mr Dutt in his paragraph ii writes of “ another I2| per 
cent, which has been added as rates ” 
This IS incorrect. Cesses were levied 


under the old Settlement The increases m them have been (i) 
the 2 per cent imposed by the Additional Rates Act, (2) the 
raising of the road-cess from 2 to 3 per cent , and (3) the 
imposition of a patwari cess at rates varying from 4| to 6 
cent The latter cess was not new Over the greater part of the 
Provinces the proprietors have all along maintained patwaris, but 
paid them direct instead of through the Go\ernment Ireasur} 

In the Jubbulpore District, for instance, patw'ari cess was payable 
under the old Settlement at 3 per cent on the rental which is a 
higher rate than that now charged But no doubt the main- 
tenance of the Land Record Staff costs landlords more than it 
did, and we may fairly assume that the patwari rate is generally 
2 or 3 per cent on the revenue higher than its equivalents 
under the former Settlements 

13 I will add in regard to Mr Dutt’s paragraph 10 that I 
personally took a part m announcing the revised rents in a number 
of districts, and in no district but Sambalpur did the people 
manifest any dissatisfaction nor was anv dissatisfaction to be ’ 
expected The enhancements imposed by the Settlement Officer < 
were light, and m some cases the tenants had a reason for/ 
gratitude in reductions effected k 
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From L. 8 Cai ey. Esq , Commissioner of Settlements and Agrtcul- CENTRAL 
till e, Centi al Provinces, to the Chief Commissioner, Central P'RONS. 
Provinces, No. 50 — 147, dated the 8th January igoi 


' I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your endorse- 
inent No 4321, dated the 27th October iqoo, forwarding for 
opinion a letter from Mr R. C Dutt, late of the Indian Civil 
Service, to His Excellenc) the Vicero) , on the subject of land 
settlements in the Central Provinces, and in reply to state as 
follows 

2 Mr Dutt, at the outset, impugns the 30 years’ settlement 
of these provinces, alleging that the intentions of Lord Canning’s 
Government were not carried into effect, with the result that rents 
were fixed too high and too large a percentage of assets was 
taken as revenue from the malguzars. And he goes so far as to 
lay down that the rent fixed in those settlements was one-third 
of the gross produce He next proceeds to complain that the 
mistakes of the past have been repeated m aggravated form at the 

, recent revision, the rental approximating to six annas in the rupee 
^^iie gross produce and the revenue absorbing nearly 100 per 
7 - 0 :. of the real assets of the malguzars 

3 Tt will, I think, be profitable to glance momentarily at 
the previous revenue history of the — 


(I) Saugor-Nerbudda Territory, 

(II) Nagpur country, 

(III) 1 he Chhattisgarh districts of Raipur and Bilaspur, 

from the time that the British Government first became connected 
Early revenue his- these terr'tories This histor} is ably 

tory of the province, summarised in Mr Fuller’s note of 1886 

on Land Revenue Settlements of the Central Provinces, from 
which I cull the following information first as to the Saugor- 
Nerbudda Territori which w'as ceded bv Apaji Bhonsla in 1818, a 
"liact which had been harassed by constant war and ground down 
bw exceedingly heavy taxation A system of short leases ruled, 
and Villages were given to the highest bidders The patels 
haa to content themselves with one-tenth of the whole profits, 
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CENTRAL and the majority had to make waj- for a race of speculating 

PROVS farmers who agreed to any conditions the revenue authorities 
might make in the hopes of securing a footing in the village for 
better times to come At the outset short-term settlements wele 
made under British rule, and an abortive attempt was made 
to maintain and even improve upon the revenue handed over to 
us by the Bhonsla Government The policy is characterized as 
one of those tremendous mistakes the effects of which many years 
of subsequent moderation and justice have hardly been able 
to wipe away After about 10 or 15 years during which two-thirds 
of the English correspondence of those times related solely to 
revenue reductions, the necessity of substantial abatements in the 
land revenue demand was fully recognized Then came a 
20 years’ settlement in 1836-37 which, allowing for dislocation 
caused by the Mutiny, bnngs us up to the time when preparations 
were made for the revision that resulted in the 30 years' settlement 
The following figures are instructive — 


District 

Annual 

demand 

after 

cession 

Annual 

demand 

20 j’cars 
after 
cession 

Annual 
demand 
20 years 
after 
cession 

Demand 0 
20 ydW- 
settfeK/ij 
made in^ 

1036-37 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Saugor .... 

Damoh 

Jubbulpore 

Mandla 

Seoni 

Narsinghpur 

Hoshangabad (excluding Harda) 
Betul 

Total 

B 

5,88,100 

3 ,o 3 , 5 oo 

4,48,200 

65,900 

1,76,000 

6.67.700 

2.56.700 
2 ,S 5 , 6 oo 

B 

6,27,900 
3,24,400 
6^11,000 
46,300 
1,74,100 
5,27,700 
2,70 000 
2,03,500 

B 

6,09,600 

2,43,300 

6.05.000 
34,100 

1,67,900 

4,00,000 

1.88.000 
' 1,61,200 

1 

B 

6,27,900 

30.5,100 

4,75,700 

36,200 

1,24,500 

3.47.000 
i,6S,6oo 

1.40.000 

28,42,700 

28,14,900 

I 24,09,100 

; 22,25,000 

1 

They indicate the steady reduction and adjustment of tl 
demand to the paying capacity of the people, and it is noticeaU, 
that the tract compnsing these districts or portions of districts t/ | 

! 




\ 
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onlj 23^ laUis m 1886, as the demand of the 30 years’ settlement CENTRAL. 
‘This represents a fall of five lakhs below the revenue realized 
at the time of cession. 

' 4 The history of the Nagpur country is somewhat different 
Sovereignty was only acquired in 1854, but ownng to the minority 
of the Raja the districts were under British management between 
1818 and 1830 During this period of 12 }ears changes of far- 
reaching importance w'ere made The native rule during the 
penod of 1830 to 1 854 was very lax and the land revenue demand 
declined On the escheat m 1854 a further considerable reduc- 
tion took place when summary settlements were concluded. The 
latter were ultimately abandoned in favour of a 30 years’ settle- 
ment coupled with the grant of proprietary rights under the 
orders of the Government of India issued in June i860 The 
following figures show the decline m the demand between 1830 — 

1854 — 


District 

f 

Payable in 
1830 

Payable in 

1854 , 

After the 
summary 
settlement 
effected in 

1S54 

Pnor to 
30 j ears’ 
settlement 

i 

Rendered 
payable in 
30 years’ 
settlement. 

1 

2 

0 

4 

5 

6 


S 

1 

R 

1 R 

R 

VVardha and Nagpur , 
Chanda . 

Bhandara 

16,64,000 

4,85,000 

3j8t,ooo 

15 ) 70.000 

3,26,200 

3 , 45)500 

13,87,000 

2,65,200 

3,05,500 

• 

• 


Total 

It 

25)30,000 

22 41,700 

19.57,700 j 

19,81,288 

19,72,084 


The net demand on these districts, as fixed m the 30 years’ 
settlement, is then about six lakhs less than the taxation of 
^^830. t.c,, some 30 years previously The British occupation 
^^^rought them some pecuniary relief to the patels apart from 

haf tenure which culminated m the conferment 

/proprietary right 
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CENTRAL 5 The Raipur and Bilaspur districts of Chhattisgarh were luled 

PROVS by tbe Hai Hai Bansis, a Hindu dynasty, for 1,000 5 ears and th(^ 
lowness of the revenue demand is attributed, partly to the readmes^ 
of those Chiefs to accept services in lieu of a portion of th'lir 
revenue, partly to the comparative immunity of Chhattisgarh from 
foreign invasions and imposts But from 1741 to 1818 this tract 
was under Mahratta rule, and during the latter years of that 
period it IS stated to have presented “ an uniform scene of plunder 
and oppression uninfluenced by any consideration but that of 
collecting bv whatever means the largest amount possible " For 
all that the revenue did not run up very high Possibl) the 
agents who were far away and out of control of their Bhonsla 
masters pillaged the villages for themselves and not for the 
reigning d>nasty, and the revenue accounts were shaped accord- 
ingly. Moi cover, tlie revenue of the tract was apparentlj more 
elastic than in the northern and southern districts of the Central 
Provinces, and there was abundance of land awaiting cultivation 
at the hands of new tenants The revenue demand did not then 
recede as was the case in the other tracts alluded to in r-'^ha 
previous paragraphs, but as shown below advanced slowly thoa|,« 
steadily in spite of scarcities m 1835 and 1844, W'hich ruined a 
large number ol villages — 


Year 

Demand 

R 


1818 

3,63,200 


1830 

. 3>85.8 oo 

after 12 years of British management 

1854 

4,00,000 

after 24 years of Mahratta rule 

1862 

4,61,000 

after the escheat in 1S54 


6 So much for the previous revenue history of the principal 

„ tracts comprising the Provinces In i860 

Confe r mont of 

proprietary rights. Lcrd Canning’s Goveinment issued its 
letter No 2779, dated the 28th June, to 
the Commissioner of the Nagpur Division, wh'ch sanctioned the 
grant of proprietary right in the soil, — whereby at a stroke c'lf 
the pen the pafels who had hitherto held as mere lessees and hajd 
enjoyed no rights of proprietorship acquired a fee simple /in 
their estates, subject only to the payment of revenue to Ahe 
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Government In the same letter it was laid down that the true CENTRAL 
'^7 OSS rental of each estate having been ascertained by careful PRO VS 
^qmry, the Governor-General m Council would be disposed to 
allow the malguzars m all cases at least 40 per cent, for expenses 
of management and proprietary profits and to extend the limit 
in special cases even to 50 per cent The’se ordeis related 
merely to the districts of the Nagpur and Chhattisgarh Divisions 
(less Sambalpur,). 

7 The corresponding orders for, the Saugor-Nerbudda terri- 
tories are to be found in the proclamation 

^go 19 of the old Qf j2ie North-Western Provinces Govern- 
Settlement Code. 

ment, dated the 24th June 1854 In 
paragraph 2 thereof the intention to confer proprietary right is 
stated, and in paragraph 10 will be found the origin of our malik- 
makbuzas or plot-holders, who in certain contingencies were to be 
recorded proprietors and to pay their jama direct to Government, 
or through a party engaging for the whole mahal in which the land 
IS situate Thirdly, it is laid down m paragraph 6 that the Settle- 
i ment Officer will fix what he believes to be a fair jama with 
'^f^rence to the cultivated and culturable land I would invite 
particular attention to the word culturable, for it has a very 
important connection with the interpretation to be placed on 
the term ‘‘ assessable assets.” Shortly after proprietary right had 
been granted apprehensions began to be felt that we had gone 
too far in the interests of the landlords and that something should 
be done to protect the ryots The pendulum began to swing in 
the opposite direction and in 1865 orders issued for the recog- 
nition of the absolute-occupancy tenants Tnus commenced 
the limitation of proprietaiy right, which was oiiginally intended 
to be well nigh unconditional, and the practical admission of 
the privileged ryots to a share in the proprietorship of villages, in 
so far as their rents fell short of the true market rate 


8 I would now mviie a perusal of paragiaphs 25 and 28 
First 30 years’ set- Mr Fuller’s note which contain a 
tlement. Deteriiuna- disquisition as to what was really 

Government share. understood by the Settlement Officers 

of those dajs by assets Our system 
settlement was derived from the North-Western Provinces 
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CENTRAL and appears to have been based on the Saharanpnr rules v?hich 
PROVS embodied in the old Setilemenl Code of the Central Province^"' 

which bears date 1863. No XXXVI of these instructions mns} 
“The assets of an estate can seldom be minutely ascertained 
but more certain information as to the average net assets can 
be obtained now than was formerly the case This may lead 
to over-assessment, for there is little doubt that two-thirds, or 
66 per cent , is a larger proportion of the real average assets than 
can ordinanly be paid bv proprietors or communities in a Jong 
course of years For this reason the Government have determined 

so far to modify the rule laid idown in paragraph 52 of the 
“ directions to Settlement Officers as to limit the demand of the 
State to 50 per cent or one-half of the average net a'lscts ” Here 
we have the half-assets rule Mr. Fuller, in paragraph 28 of his 
note, draws a distinction between ewsiing assets and real assets, 
the latter representing what the malguzars ought to receive in the 
way of rent if the tenants paid up to the full letting value of their 
land A re-adjustment of rents on announcement of the settle- 
ment was contemplated Government was to afford facih^-My 
for the same, but the rental enhancements uere to be settled^ 
by the malguzars and ryots amongst themselves The rents 

so fixed were recorded by the Settlement Officer On the other 
hand an authoritative enhancement of rents by [the Settlement 
Department was not permitted From Statement A appended 
It will be gathered that m many districts very little in the 
way of rent enhancement resulted from this procedure Mr. 
Fuller explains this to be due to these operations being left 
to subordinates at the close of the settlement when the Settlement 
Officer had usually left the district, also to the fact that as 
m many districts revision resulted m a loss of reienue. no 
great reasons existed for assisting the malguzars to increase 
their rental The advocates of the malguzars had their day when- 
proprietary right was awarded Now was the time for the ryots^ 
friends to assert their rights. r 

9 In paragraph 7 above I have invited special attention to tlr'^ 
use of the word “ culturable” in the instruction to SettlemeP® 
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Officer to fix a fair jama not only with reference to cultivated but CEHTRAL 
also culturable lands. Here agam we have a further clue to 
t!te procedure of the past, and I have not infrequently, during the 
course of my long connection with the Department, consulted old 
Settlement officials, such as Rao Bahadur Bhargao Rao, as to what 
was meant by the Settlement Officers of the past by the term “ pros- 
ptcivoe” assets I have gathered that what the Settlement Officer 
aimed at was to fix a revenue that would approximate to half-assets 
midway throagh the Settlement Assets might increase directly 
after announcement of the revised revenue by the adjustment of 
rents in the manner above described With a rise of prices there 
would be likewise appreciation of the produce of the home-farm 
The rent-roll would also increase as new land was brought under 
the plough In villages then where there was a large area of cul- 
turabie land and owing to the pressure of population in the vicinity 
the probability existed of much new land being brought under the 
plough m the approximate future, a higher percentage of assets 
could be taken than where no such scope existed Similarly 
rents appeared low to the Settlement Officer, and he ex- 
pected a considerable accession of income to the raalguzars on 
the adjustment of rents which followed revenue announcement, 
he would take a higher fraction. There is another reason which 
accounts for high percentages of revenue in certain tracts, and that 
is the concealment of the rental by the malguzars. This was 
specially the case in Wardha, where according to paragraph 48 
3f Rai Bahadur Parshoiam Das’ Settlement Report of 1896, the 
tenants-at-will held 43 per cent of the occupied and 55 per cent 
of the total rent-paying area at the old settlement, and there was 
good reason for supposing that their payments to the malguzars 
had been greatly understated m the laguoam, Mr Chisholm 
also alludes to a widespread conspiracy to conceal rents m the 
Bilaspur District The scope for discretion in fi ung the fraction 
ps therefore very large,-— much larger indeed than our present 
astern, under which the assessments are based on the actually 
falisable assets of the day, permits of 
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10 I reproduce below paragraph 10 of a note recorded on 
30th June 1883 b)' Mr Chisholm, who had years before settle^ 
the Bilaspur District — J 

After all, the fairest system of assessment both for the Govfii 
ment and the people is an assessment based strictly on “ ascertamc . 
assets ” and much of the discontent and dissatisfaction on occasion^^ 
of re-settlement arise from the assessments being based not on 
ascertained assets, hut on the rental value of the estates calculated on 
assumed rent-rates These assumed rent-rates are the outcome of 
elaborate enquiries into the value of different soils and they are supposed 
to represent with fair accuracy the rental value of individual estates 
But when applied to estates the rents realised in which are on an alto- 
gether different valuation of soils, they cease to represent facts as to 
rent, on which alone? an assessment should be based, and represent only 
a theory of rental value prepared from the best available data. 


I would also in this connection invite a perusal of paragraph 
334 of Mr Craddock’s report of 1899 on the revision of the 
Nagpur Settlement 

II It will be gathered from the previous paragraphs how it 
came about that high percentages of the malguzari assets (as 
recorded by the Settlement Officer at last settlement) were ta^n"” 
as revenue A further very important consideration is that ov^-b^ 
large tract of country the revision lesultingm the 30 years’ settlement 
amounted to a re- distribution rather than an enhancement of the 


revenue payable, while in four districts there was an actual reduc- 
tion of the demand The statistics tabulated in Statement A 
throw light on this point The operations m Wardha, Chanda and 
Nagpur represented a mere re-distribution of the existing demand 
with some reduction in the latter district In Saugor, Damoh and 
Chhmdwara the demand was reduced appreciably In the other 
distiicts enhancements were obtained, but the* total revised 
demand of the Provinces amounted to something under 60 lakhs 
of rupees with an incidence of only 8 annas per cropped acie. 

12 Wheie the percentage of the revenue on total assets after 
revision of settlement is high, this is generally due, as in Nagpurl 
Wardha and Chanda, to the reluctance of the Settlement Offices 
to reduce a land revenue demand which had been paid ovJr 
a long se ries of ^ ears with ease At the close of paragraph 4 Jof 
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-letter No 1994-2552, dated the 5th October 1900, from the CENTRAL 
"government of India in the Revenue and Agriculture Department, 
the Honourable to the Chief Commissioner, on the subject of 
''revision of the Nagpur Settlement, it is stated that “ to have 
'educed the revenue demand m such circumstances with the 
jbject of incieasing the gains of persons already benefited 
beyond their legal deseits would have been a wanton sacrifice 
of public revenue ” Apart from this it is manifest that the Settle- 
ment Officers considered the rent-rates paid bj the ryots very low 
and expected a substantial accession of income on the adjustment 
of rents, which, however, rarely accrued The position of the 
tenants had become so strong m the Nagpur country under 
British rule that they actually shared m the profits that were sup- 
posed to appertain to the proprietary status Again, m view 
of the remarks of Mr Chisholm quoted above, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that Settlement Officers shrunk from following to 
* their logical conclusion their so-called theories of rental value. 

'' The same remarks apply to the case of Chhmdwara, where, how- 
, 've,; the revenue was substantially reduced. 

' The high percentage in Nimar is due entirely to the very 
f large number of malik-makbuzas in that district, on whose pay- 
ments the^malguzar was only entitled to hakut tahsil at rates vary- 
ing between 10 to 20 pei cent , vide paragraph 10 of the Procla- 
mation of the North-Western Provinces Government, dated 24th 
June 1854 The actual fraction of true malguzari assets taken m 
this district was only 32 per cent 

In Bhandara the high fraction shown in column 5 of State- 
ment A is due to the fact that the stivai income, which is of con- 
siderable importance in this district, is not included in the assets 
Were this source of income taken account of, as it should be, 


the percentage would probably fall to 55 per cent. 

\ In Betul rents were very low and the Settlement Officer 
expected considerable increase, but as a matter of fact the 
adjustment of rents only raised them 5 per cent., “ the cultivators for 
the past 25 years having been used to exceedingly light rents 
Which they had come to consider as stereotyped.’' 
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central 13 As I read the correspondence and interpret the Saharanpu 
PROVS. rules, the intention of Lord Canning’s Government atos that thi 
malguzars should on an average during the currency of ih 
settlement of long duration that was then being introduc^^'^ey 
least 40 per cent to 50 per cent of the gross rent/rtain\'’' 
system of assessment on prospective assets they mighr'^^^’^^'^ 
set get less than this share, in the middle of the term 
were supposed to approximate to this fraction of the Lome 
m the last half of the term they stood to make gUpposed 
deficiency that accrued to them during the first few* ^^states 
the rexised settlement was in force In 
Saugor, Jubbulpore, Seoni, Narsinghpur, HoshaVgeyt-Qnly 
Raipur iheir share was practically half-assets at thtU j, 
settlement In other districts, such as Damoh, IV'Wraph 
Bilaspur, the accrual of unearned increments rapidK the 
their proportion to 50 per cent or over 

In Nimar, as previously stated, they were left more thanYv' 
were really entitled to at the commencement of the settlemV 
period. ' J 

In Nagpur, at the time of the recent revision 't was found^ 
that the malguzars were enjoying 42 per cent of total assets, and 
excluding malik-makbuzas 44 per cent of true malguzari assets 
Similar figures follow for other districts — 


Pcrccntag:e of 
total assets 


Perccntag-e of 
true malguzari 
assets 


Chhindwara • ... 57 57 

Wardha . , 47 48 

Bilaspur . 69 69 

Raipur ... 63 63 

I am not at present in a position to give statistics for Betul, 
Bhandara and Chanda, but the malguzari profits have expanded 
there in like fashion , 

14. My conclusion then is that paragraphs 2 and 3 of MrJ 
Dutt’s letter are based on a misconception of the term asse/s ar 
understood by Government in those dajs, and I can deteci 
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no deviation by the Settlement Officers from the orders of the CENTRA! 
.Supreme Government PROVS. 

” 15 I have already shown that Mr Dutt is inaccurate when he 

to'iates that the Settlement Officers fixed the rents of the ryots This 
thj-as done by agreement between the malguzars and tenants, doubt- 
iess under the stimulus of a revised revenue demand Still, 

Relation of old the authoritative fixation of rents was not 

rents to gross pro permitted by the orders then in force The 
dnce. 

allegation that the rental demand on the 
tenants absorbed one-third of their gross produce is manifestly 
absurd In those days the total rental value did not exceed one 
crore of rupees Thus the gross produce, according to Mr Dutt, 
must have been three crores or 30 millions of rupees The popu- 
lation of the surveyed tract to which our figures relate was 7| 
millions in 1866 Thus Mr £)utt’s scale would allbw exactly 4 
rupees a head foi each person to live on during the }ear But 
during the five years 1863 to 1867-68 the average value of our 
imports was 186 lakhs of rupees, while the total demands of the State 
yin^ the form of land revenue, cesses, excise, stamps, etc, aggre- 
'gated 73 lakhs. It is not clear how the people of so relatively 
unproductive a Province could afford to spend more than half of 
their gross income on comparative lu\uries, nor is it manifest how" 
even in the good old days a population of 7| million souls could 
exist on 41 lakhs of rupees at exactly nine annas per head per 
annum. And in the above calculation no allowance has been 
made for seed-grain, which has to be provided out of the gross 
produce at a cost not far short of one crore of rupees. 

16. The incidence of the rental on the gross produce has been 
calculated from time to time by many Settlement and Revenue 
Officers who can lay claim to a local experience which Mr Dutt 
does not possess. 

In reporting on his settlement of Bilaspur in 1868, Mr. 

^Chisholm states that the rental absorbed 10 percent of the gross 
produce. In Hoshangabad, where much better prices were 
rWlisable by tenants for their produce, Sir Charles Elliott 
esjtimated that the revised revenue was about -^th of the gross 
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CENTRAL produce of the day The rental then absorbed"" Trth of the gross 
PROVS. produce I have no doubt I could multiply evidence on this 
head by reference to other settlement reports, but the sun1ma| 
rised conclusions of these two distinguished Revenue Office^n 

suffice Y 

17 Mr Dutt would have us believe that the rents fixed at the 
old settlement were fixed at a pitch unexampled elsewhere m 
India Such certainly would have been the case had the rent 
absorbed one-third of the gross produce. Indeed it may be 
safely asserted that the proportion of inferior soil in cultivation 
m the Central Provinces is so large and its outturn so 
relatively inconsiderable that a rental fixfed at -J-ih of the gross 
Provincial outturn would be iinreahsable It is onl) in the 
richest portions of our most fertile and highly cultivated districts 
that such a proportion of the gross produce could be paid from 
year to year, the reason being that the balance left to the r) ot 
out of a small outturn would not suffice for the support of himself 
and his family* This was recognized b} the able Settlement 
Officers who came from the North-Western Provinces to effect 
the settlements which Mr. Dutt deems fit to impugn after thu 
lapse of 35 years. I quote from hlr. Charles Grant’s report on 
the Narsinghpur Settlement, paragraph 146 — 

It may be as well to add a few words on the lowness of the absolute 
rale of assessment Why should the sandy plains of the Ganges 
and Jumna Doab pay their two, three and four rupees per cultivated 
^ acre, while one of the richest valleys in India contributes at most one 
rupee per acre to the Imperial Treasury. The question is one of the 
highest importance and it may well be imagined that it has not 
failed to command the closest attention and the most earnest care 
from those entrusted with the charge of the State interest In my 
own case, a previous employment in the Settlements of the North- 
W est has perhaps served to put the contrast m an even stronger light 
than usual, but it may be shown, I think, that the difference is essen- 
tial and therefore that the contrast is inevitable 

Mr Grant then goes on to explain the lightness of the rent-ra^^^ 
as due partly to the operation of an obstructive revenue law and f 
the absence of demand for produce, but principally owing to if.-. 1 


^ Rental to revenue in proportion of Ri-4-5 to Ro-g-O 
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meagreness of the produce itself He states that the average wheat CENTRAL 
J^produce of the Nerbudda valley is 6 maunds per acre where the PROVS. 
^^oab produces at least 18 

® V It IS clear then that in spite of the criticisms of Mr Dutt whor 

as far as I can ascertain, has never visited 
these Provinces, infinite care was taken by 
the Settlement Officers of the past to make 
their assessments fair and suitable to the 
conditions of the districts with the welfare of which they were 
charged I have shown abo<;e how substantially the revenue 
demand of various tracts in the provinces was reduced since they 
came under British management, and the assessments made after 
i860 were not by any means universally directed towards securing 
an enhancement of revenue Gauged by statistical consideration 
the various settlements passed the tests imposed by the Supreme 
Government and were confirmed, but the best criterion of their 
reasonable and equitable character is undoubtedly the manner in 
which they have since worked The progress made by the 
^3vinces during their currency is succinctly stated in Mr Fuller’s 
Review of the progress of the Central Provinces during the past 
30 }ears, which was ivritten in 1892 Moreover, a scrutiny of the 
annual reports on Land Revenue Administration during the eighties 
, indicates how easily and with wliat a small amount of coercive 
processes the revenue was collected from year to year 

Mr Fuller’s report indicates a wonderful degree of progress 
and a steady rise m the standard of comfort which was maintained 

f 

foi some 30 years during which, with one exception, seasons were 
fairly favourable. The onlyreally unsatisfactory feature is the ex- 
tent to which the malguzars of aboriginal castes became indebted 
and lost their villages to members of the money-lending classes. 

Reckless extravagance has in the main led to this unfortunate 
result , and enquiries made in the course of settlement operations 
i(iave shown that the very rapid increase of profits during the 
years’ settlement, which was largely due to the improvement of 
ggOmmunications effected by the opening of the railway, dazzled 
Je proprietary body, and led them to launch out into wild 
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exoenditure This was recently very clearly brought out in the 
Betul District, tvhere the increased demand for and rise in the/ 
price of myrabolam (harra) placed undreamt of w’ealth in ih^ 
hands of a class «hich was not sufficiently educated to appreciate 
the gift of proprietary right. \ 

1 8 I pass on now to more recent history and deal W'lth that 
portion of Mr Dutt’s letter which relates to settlements effected 
on the present round of assessments, t e , since 1890 The final 
settlement reports of all districts are not as yet available, but there 
are some representative of all portions of the Provinces 

Our assessments are now based on real existing assets, 
and there is now-a-days nothing of a 
comparative inci- prospective character about them This 
donee on assets and itself is a distinct gain to the malguzars, 

who will now appropriate the whole of 
the ad intaim profits accruing from increase of cultivation and 
the rise in the value of home-farm and siwa: produce dunng 
the currency of the settlement I contrast below the percen- 7 
tages taken on revision with the corresponding figures of 
settlement. I also add figures contrasting the incidence per aw%. 
m cultivation of the old and revised revenue — 


District 

Percentage 
of old 
revenue on 
assets of 
last Settle- 
ment 

Percentage 
of revised 
revenue 
on the 
revised 
assets 

Per cent 
increase in 
cultivation 
since last 
Settle 
ment 

Incidenck per acre in « 
CULTIVATION 

Old Settle- 
ment 

New Settle- 
ment 

Damoh 

Tubbulpore . 

Seoni 

Narsingpur , 

Chhindwara . 

Wardha 

Nagpur 

Raipur . 

Bilaspur 

54 

50 

48 

49 

66 

79 

78 

53 

57 

54 

51 

47 

50 

55 

59 

61 

53 

54 

+ 31 
+ 44 
+ 50 
+ 17 

+ 60 

4 28 
+ 13 
+ 33 
+ 40 

Map 

096 
0104 
046 
0120 

0 6 II 

097 

0 12 2 

0 4 10 
<041 

Map, 

0 II 7 

0 II II 

059 

0 15 3 

0 5 ti 

X) lo 2 

0 12 8 

0 5 8 ( 


In Isagpur and Wardha roahk-makbuzas are of importance, ai/ld 
the proportion of true malguzan assets absorbed on revision 
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> only 58 8 and 58*1 per cent , respectively Thus in roost districts CENTRAL 
^on revision 50 per cent to 55 per cent of assets has been taken> 
and in no case has 60 per cent of true malguzari assets been 
absorbed. In Seoni, owing to the large increment of revenue 
obtainable and the relatively insecure character of cultivation 
in the Lakhnadon Tahsil, where part of the area cropped with 
millets IS little better than street-rock, only 47 per cent of 
assets has been demanded. In the districts * forming part of the 
old Nagpur country the percentage has been very appreciably 
reduced This is a very substantial concession to malguzars and 
one that they could hardly have claimed as a right The Chhind- 
wara District has been treated with singular indulgence As 
to individual villages, the rule has been throughout the provinces 
to accept 60 per cent as a maximun m fixing and enhancing 
jamas and 65 per cent has only been taken in reducing assess- 
ments, % e , 'Where the revenue was previously in excess of this figure, 

It has been lowered down to this limit in accordance with the 
< 3 rders of the Supreme Government. 

19. I would now take the opportunity of correcting another 
of Mr Dutt s somewhat numerous inaccuracies He states that 

cesses are taken at laf per cent, of the 
assets. This is not the case They are 
based on the kamil jama, and as 135! per cent is the highest 
rate at which they are taken in any district, 8 per cent (13I per 
cent X 60 per cent the maximum rate of assessment) is the 
highest rate at which they fall on the assets. The usual rate may 
be accepted as some figure between 6 and 7 per cent of assets 
In Seoni the incidence is 6 per cent, of the assets and in Nagpur 6|. 

Thus the percentage of malguzari assets absorbed by revenue and 
'cesses ranges between 53 in Seoni and 66 in Nagpur This 
disposes of Mr Dutt’s assertion that our assessments absorb 1 00 
^per cent of malguzari assets. If he means to imply that in 
seasons of scarcity and famine rents are to a certain extent irre- 
CjOverable, this is not, I presume, a state of affairs peculiar to the 

^ ^Nagpur, Chhindwara, VVardha 

t In the lightly assessed districts of Raipur and Bilaspur 


Cesses. 
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CENTRAL Central Provinces, and the Government meet such cases by the^ 
PHOVS. grant of liberal suspensions which, should occasion demand, arc 
ultimately converted into remissions But what I presume we^a/fe 
now concerned with is the pressure of the revenue and rental 
demands on the people in periods of normal meteorological 
seasoJ* 

20* The prices of agricultural produce have been found in the 
course of recent settlement enouines to 
Increase in prices, ^^ve risen 150 per Cent in Jubbulpore and 

Wardha, 100 per cent m Hoshangabad, from 75 to 100 per cent 
m Nagpur and Saugor, and from 60 to 70 per cent in Narsinghpur 
and Chhindwara As to Chhattisgarh, prices had in 1888 more 
than doubled and have since that year risen still further Having 
regard to the appreciation of the silver value of agricultural 
produce, the rise m the incidence of the revenue per acre ir 
cultivation is very moderate, even after full allowance is made 
for the relative inferiority of some of the land subjugated during 
the past 30 \ears The incidences in Nagpur and Wardha^afj’ 
almost stationary, w'hich IS of course due to the reduction of the 
fraction of assessment But for this, one would have expected a 
rise of incidence in districts w'here the increase of cultivation 
has not been so \eiy large, for the mere maintenance of the rent- 
rate in tracts where much poor soil has been broken up is tanta- 
mount to an advance m the incidence of the payments The fall 
in Chhindwara, a hilly district, is due to allowance being made 
for the fact that much of the newdy broken soil is red gravel, very 
inferior to the rich pockets of black soil which formed the bulk of 
cultivation in the old days We ow'e this desirable result doubt- 
less to the soil-unit system which Mr Dutt includes in his denun- 
ciations Acreage rates are singularly deceptne, and it is the 
boast of our new system that it enables us to differentiate in our 
valuation of the different grades of soil t 

Against Narsinghpur we find the highest percentage rise oj 
incidence, viz , 27 per cent Here cultivation has only increased 
17 per cent and the fraction of assessment at last Settlement wlis 
very moderate The district used to pay a much heavier 
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, assessment m the old days when the Bhonsla troops were quartered C|NT|AI. 
\n the Nerbudda valley In 1816 the Marathas drew ^6,67,000 
feom the Narsinghpnr District, but their Military expenditure m 
that distnct amounted in that year to R6, 37,000, so t a e 
greater part of the revenue was spent in the distnct nor 0 e 
30 years’ settlement the revenue had fallen to R3, 31 >392 1 

was raised by Mr Grant to R4,2i,7oo, whiCh has been pai 
with ease. Since that time Narsmghpur has been linked to Cal- 
cutta and Bombay an has now ample facilities for the disposa 
of Its surplus produce The gross revenue fixed on recent revi- 
sion IS R6,42,6 i 5, and in spite of a prolonged series 0 mos 
untoward seasons, the bulk of the revenue has been realised from 
year to year without an excessive number of coercive processes. 

21 Taking the Provinces as a whole the cropped area has 

increased from 1 2| to 16 millions of acres 

vation. since 1867-68, by 27 per cent, and 

during that period the revenue on the roll has advanced from 
fp to 86 lakhs of rupees, or 43 per cent A large proportion 
"theii of the increment is mere assessment of newly-broken lands, 
and the increase of the revenue demand attributable to the en- 
hanced value of agricultural produce is ^ery small compared wit 
the very great rise that has taken place in prices. 

22 There remains the question of the effect of the recent revi- 

sion on the tenants, who, Mr Dutt asserts, 

Rents and produce. by a taxation 

which absorbs 5 or 6 annas in the rupee of the gross produce 
The rental value of the malguzari area of the provinces may be 

stated as follows . — • 


Cash rents ... • 

Payments by mahk-maUbuzas • • 

Valuation of land held by revenue-free grantees 
Value of home-farm at Ro-i2'2 the ryoti . 


1,23,00,000 

5,85,000 

45,000 

33,00,00 


Total • 1,62,30,000 



t 
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Some three years ago, in a note on the crop statistics of the V 
year 1896-97, 1 estimated the normal outturn of food-grams of the/ 
Central Provinces The outturn of standard areas at standard rat^i' 
■worked out to 3,528,932 tons. I concluded then that 3,000,(^00 
tons could safely be accepted. This, however, was deemed an 
under-estimate by the Local Administration 

A very moderate value rate would be R50 per ton, which 
corresponds to Rt-12-0 per maund or 25 seers per rupee 

Valued at this rate the gross produce of food-grams w’Ould be 
Ri5,oo.oo,ooo Ignoring all minor crops, such as hemp, castor, 
sugarcane, tobacco and miscellaneous garden crops, we have 
still to consider the value of the cotton, til and linseed 


crops. 

23. The normal area devoted to til is 600,000 acres, and the 
normal produce per acre may be taken at 20oIb, value Rio at 2oIb 
per rupee. Thus iheialue of a normal outturn is 60 lakhs of 
rupees Last year, w'hen ow'ing to the drought the crop ‘W'a_s^ 
returned as only two-thirds of normal, te, 1331b per acre, die \ 
export from the Central Provinces (after duly excluding 10,000 ' 
tons produced in our Feudatory States) amounted to r37lb for 
every acre in cultivation A normal crop would at this rate 
exceed 2051b, and it is well known that there is considerable 
local consumption for which no margin is left by that j ear’s 
estimate of outturn The value of the exports m 1899-1 goo 
reached 83|- lakhs, but the area under the crop was abnormally 
large In 1898-99 the value of til exports was 48 § lakhs, but the 
average does not exceed 35 lakhs, 

24. The area under cotton has latterly increased to i,coo,ooo 
acres, but 650,000 acres is our decennial average Our standard 
outturn for cleaned cotton is 751b to the acre, the value of whichV 
at 5®) to the rupee is R15 Thus the value of a normal cotton/ 
crop works out to Rg7,50,ooo That our standard outturn is too' 
low or that we very frequently nder-estimate the character of 
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this crop IS proved by paragraph 23 of Mr Craddock’s report CENTRAL^ 
\ on the rail-borne traffic of the Central Provinces for the year 
ending 31st March igoo It is there stated that for two years 
in (Succession the recorded exports have exceeded the total 
estimated yield of the crop Our exports in — 

1898 99 amounted to (a) 787,875 maunds, value R120 lakhs 

1899-1900 „ (6) 592,351 „ ,, 90 „ 

And m the latter year (c) 155,000 maunds were consumed by 
the local mills. Adding ( 3 ) and (f) we get 747,351 maunds, 

which valued at R15 per maund is worth Ri, 12, 10,265. Here 

again there is no allowance for village consumption, if this be 
accepted as the value of the whole crop However, the area 
under the crop in 1899 somewhat above normal It may 
then be accepted that the normal value of the crop does not fall 
short of one crore of rupees 

25 Linseed is a precarious crop and the area devoted to this oil- 
v^^eed varies greatly Our decennial average just exceeds one million 
acres Our standard outturn is aoolb per acre worth Rio orRii. 

Thus the value of a normal crop on an average area would exceed 
one crore of rupees. The largest export in any one year was 
2,726,766 maunds, valued at about 108 lakhs of rupees But our 
average exports for the past 15 years amount to only half this figure, 
the value of which would be 54 lakhs of rupees 

The three crops, vtz , linseed, cotton and til, should then bnng 
in annually 260 lakhs of rupees, but to be on the safe side I reduce 
this estimate to two crores of rupees This may be added to the 
value of food-grains estimated at 15 crores of rupees This 
result IS 17 crores of rupees, of which the rental value stated 
above at 162 lakhs absorbs less than one-tenth. 

The normal cropped area is 16 millions of acres and the gross 
outturn falls therefore at Rio-io-o per acre, whereas the present 
all-round incidence per acre of the rental throughout the 
Provinces is R0-12-2, 
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26 These estimates of crop outturn arc admittedly difficult to 
frame, but we have now a long senes of crop experiments to / 
guide us and our area statistics are reliable The standar^ 
outturns have been subjected to check in the light of restiMS 
obtained on the Nagpur Experimental Farm We have, moreover^ 
ascertained at that institution the amount of seed of each vanet) 
of crop that falls to the acre and how the outturn contrasts iMth 
the amount sown Cultivators generallj estimate their crops at 
so many fold of the seed sown, and this has enabled us to apply a 
further test to our standard outturns 

It IS not claimed for the estimates that they have an exact 
quantitative accuracy , but they assuredly rest on a sufficient basis 
of fact to be considered a fairly trustworth) index to the amount 
of the gross outturn. Apart from this, I would not wish it to be 
understood that during the last five or six years of recurring crop 
failures, scarcit.es and famines the yield of the Provinces has 
approximated to these figures. Indeed my estimate of the food*'' 
production of 1896-97 fell below half the normal and the loss 
has been still greater during the famine of 1 89 9- 1900 It has to 

be recognized that we have been passing through quite abnormal 
times such as have never been known even b} tradition to the oldest 
inhabitants of these Provinces But for this the revised Settlements 
would ha\e norked as smoothly as their predecessors It may be 
added that the term of the settlements made after i860 in (he 
Chhattisgarh districts was 20 and not 30 years, and revision took 
place in 1886-1891 No difficulty was experienced in realizing 
the revised demand until the famine of 1 896-97 brought many 
tenants to rum In 1893-94, only 10 attachments of moveable 
properl} were effected with no sales, m 1894-95 the number was 23 ^ 
with one sale and in addition 21 defaulters were brought to J 
District Head-quarters. This represents the very minimum of/ 


coercion. 
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27 To return from this digression! -would now quote from CENTRAL- 
the reports of various Settlenient Officers the proportion of the 


gross produce absorbed by the rental as calculated by them — 


^ 

District 

Gross pro- 
duce 

Rental 

value 

Per cent 
of 3 on 2. 


i-i 

2 

3 

4 

5 


R 

B 

B 


Damoh 

Sconi 

Nagpur 

Narsinghpur 

Chhmdwara 

Wardha • 

Jubbulpore > 

54,26,484 

82,41,354 

1,88,06,823 

80,61,942 

1,00,61,740 

1,47,16,115 

1,26,14,985 

I 

8,01,558 1 
6,02,567 
16,76,212 
12,77,486 

5,28.907 

10,83,061 

1 

14 

7 

9 

15S 

5 

7 

152 

ith 

-Jftb 

-^th 

Somewhat less than 
ith 

■ftitli 

1 TT‘-b 

1 Somewhat over ^th 


The Settlement Officer, Raipur, does not give similar figures, 
but calculating m a different manner arrives at the conclusion 
that rent absorbs 8 to 10 per cent of the gross produce {vide 
'^paiagraph 31 of his report) 

In none of the districts shown above does the proportion of 
the gross produce absorbed by the rental attain to three annas in 
the rupee In Jubbulpore and Narsingpur the percentage absorbed 
IS relatively high, but as shown in paragraph 29 most of the 
enhancement imposed on these districts has been effected by the 
malguzars. The Chhmdwara Settlement is doubtless lenient, but 
I think the Settlement Officer has somewhat overvalued the pro- 
duce, and It would probably be safer to substitute a percentage of 
7 or 8 for 5 in column 4 above, 

28. Mr Dutt’s contention is that our revised present rental 

Proportion ot gross 5 or 6 annas in the rupee of 

produce absorbed by the gross produce, and he asserts that 

every tenant in India understands and re- 
cognizes three annas in the rupee out of the gross produce of his 
^holding as a fair and equitable rent The rental value of our 
malguzari area now stands at 162 lakhs, and on the assumption 
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CENTRAL that the rental amounts to 6 annas in the rupee of the gross pro- 

PROVS duce, the value of the latter would be only 432 lakhs But the / 

total revenue of the Provinces levied on the land, as cesses, evciseJ 
assessed taxes and stamps, amounts to 114 lakhs Moreover, the 
average value of our imports of cotton goods, metals, salt and 
sugar approximates to 2 crores of rupees This would leave itS 
lakhs for a population of nearly ten million souls to exist upon 
annually, t c , little over .1 rupee per head In this calculation no 
allowance has been made for the absolutely essential seed-gram 
The cost of the same probably exceeds a crore and a half, for it 
costs 80 lakhs to sow our normal wheat area= 4 million acres. 
Again, the average value of our exports of food-grams, oilseeds 
and cotton amounts to 365 lakhs of rupees In normal jears 
there is ver^ little import of food-grams into the Central Provinces 
the average of the eleven )ears 1883-84 to 1893-94 being the 
equivalent of ro laklis of rupees In face of these figures it is not 
clear whence the people of these Provinces get their food supplies 
if the value of the gross products docs not exceed 432 lakhs of 
rupees Further, during the recent famine operations Govern.^ 

1 ment has expended 4ki crores on alToiding bare subsistence to a 
portion of the population The number on relief did not at any 
time greatly exceed million souls, and if an average be s'ruck 
for the year, it comes to i millions Assuming that the prices 
that ruled during the famine were double the normal and making 
due allowance for the cost of estabhshraenls, plant, contractor’s 
profits, etc , it may fairly be argued that the expenditure incurred 
by the State would not suffice for the bare maintenance of 4 
millions in ordinary times for the period of one ) ear, whereas if 
Mr Dutt is to be believed the 10 millions inhabiting our surveyed 
areas exist from year to year on 432 lakh of rupees These facts 
demonstrate, I think, very clearly the absurditj of Mr Dutt’s 
allegation that the revised rental absorbs 6 annas of the gross pro- 
duce If we took even half of that proportion, viz , 3 annas in I 
tbe rupee, as rental that would only leave an all-round average of j 


* Exact figure 1,506,222. 
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R5-8-0* per head for each person to support himself on through- CENTRAL 
out the year These figures then tend to bear out the conclusions PRO VS. 

^ '\^stated above, that over the Provinces taken as a whole the rental 
value absorbs little if anything over -^th of the gross produce. 

However much the malguzars of the Central Provinces may de- 
sire the reduction of the fraction of assessment, few would be 
found to advocate any radical interference with rents in the way 
of reduction Such a step wbuld arouse a storm of opposition. 

The malguzars know full well that the rents are not excessive and 
that they can be and are for the most pirt collected in normal 
limes I quote from a recent letter of Mr G M Chitnavis, dated 
the 26th November 1900, to the Pioneer, who may be regarded as 
the spokesman of the proprietary body — 

In connection with this, I may remark that while deeply grateful 
to Mr. R C Dutt for his able and disinterested advocacy, I am not 
prepared to go with him when he says that our tenants' rents are above 
the standard he lays down, viz , one*sixth of the produce Even 
after revision they are lower than what that standard would allow 

RcsMte of settle- The following statement shows the 

ment officer’s revision action of the rent-rates since last settle- 


>^frents. ment - 


District 

Tenants’ 
rent-rate 
recorded 
at last 
Settle- 
ment 

Rent-rate as 
enhanced by 
Settlement 
Officer on 
revision 

Enhance- 
ment 
per cent 
in rent- 
rate. 

Enhancement 
in tenants’ 
payments 
effected by 
Settlement 
Officer 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Rap 

Bap 



Damoh 

0 13 10 

I I 10 

+ 2g 

+ n 

Jubbulpore . 

I I 4 

I 3 8 

+ 13 

+4 

beoni . 

0 9 S 

0 10 lo 

T 12 

+ 9 

Mandla 

058 

063 

-f 10 

+ 3 

NarMnebpur , 

I S I 

III 7 

+31 

+ 6 

Ciihindwara 

0 9 II 

099 

— 2 

+ 12 

Wardha 

0 10 7 

0 15 0 

+42 

+ i 4 

Nagpur 

0 12 10 

103 

-1-26 

+ 16 

Raipur . . 

0 8 II 

0 10 6 

-H8 

+ 12 

N Bilaspur 

073 

099 

+ 34 

+ 11 

Sambalpur . . 

0 S 10 

057 

—4 

+ 43 

* 864 lakhs less ^ 



450 
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CENTRAL There is nothing in these figures to bear out Mr. Duti’s asser- 

PROVS tion that harshness has been displayed by the Settlement Officers 
in revising the payments of tenants In only one district, vtz.,^ 
Sambalpnr, has the action of the Settlement Officer resulted in a 
large enhancement, and here we find that the rate has actually 
declined 4 per cent, below the level of last Settlement The 
reason for this is that the enhancements of ryoti payments in this 
district were all covered by an increase of cultivation on which 
nothing had been paid during the cuirency of the preceding 
settlement In no other district has the Settlement Officer en- 
hanced rents more than 16 per cent. The leniency with which 
the relatively poor plateau district of Seoni, Mandla and Chhind- 
wara have been treated is conspicuous In the latter district the 
Settlement Officer found that the all-round rent-rate had fallen 
with the extension of cultivation to poor soils from Ro-9-ii to 
80-8-8 per acre. He raised it to Ro-9-9, which is below the 
level recorded in the 30 years’ settlement The bulk of the rent 
enhancement that has been effected in most districts is due to the 
action of the malguzars and not to that of the Government Buh. 
in no case does the rise in the rent-rate during the past 30 years 
appear excessive when compared with the great advance in prices 
during the same period 

30 To appreciate exactly the action that has been taken by 
the Settlement Officer, it would be necessary to anal) se the inci- 
dences of the various classes of tenants from group to group in 
the eighteen districts of the Provinces This would be a very 
lengthy undertaking, and it suffices to state that the bulk of the 
enhancement imposed on revision has fallen on the privileged 
classes of tenants belonging to the mahk-makbuza, absolute- 
occupancy and occupancy classes Their payments have been 
levelled up towards the pitch paid by tenants-at-will in the same 
village or in neighbouring villages of similar characteristics. The 
payments of ordinary tenants have, speaking generally, been little 
enhanced except in the Nagpur country, where they had become 
stereotyped by custom On the other hand, in a few tracts where j 
rack-renting had been practised substantial relief has been 
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^corded to this class In tne Jubbulpore District ^37,698 were CENTRAL 
'^struck off the rental of 6,433 holdings and at the same time PROVS. 
''^rreais aggregating Ri8,479 '^sre remitted In Seom the rents 
of 734^holdings were reduced by R3, 155 In Narsmghpur the 
SettlemenKDfficer lowered ordinary rents by R43,26i and in the 
Harda Tahsil of Hoshangabad this beneficent action extended to 
tbe-^jf^uction of rents by R3o,694, while arrears amounting to 
R92 ,o 82 were remitted 

31 It IS stated in Mr Dutt’s communication that there was 
alarm and consternation in the country when the new enhanced 
rents were proclaimed This statement is not in accordance 
with the facts of the case As a general rule the ryots accepted 
their revised pa) ments readily enough and cheerfully acquiesced 
in the fairness of their enhancements They infinitely prefer that 
their rents should be fixed by the State to being left to the mercies 
^f their malguzars, and the number of appeals against rental en- 
'■"nancements has been very small indeed 

The only district which furnishes an exception to these 
ifemarks is Sambalpur, where the ryots and gaontias of a consider- 
able number of villages combined to resist the revised assess- 
ment It IS in this district that rents were most enhanced by the 
Settlement Officer, the ryots having incorporated large areas of 
waste in their holdings free of payment The effect of the Settle- 
ment Officer’s action was to reduce considerably the proportion of 
the profits hitherto enjoyed by the ryots, but as to the fairness of 
the assessment there can be no question, for the incidence of the 
rental in Sambalpur is lighter than in any other district of the 
Central Provinces and, if the experience of recent years counts for 
any thing, agriculture is more secure than in any other district of 
the Central Provinces The character of this agitation is de- 
scribed m paragraph 83 of hlr. Fuller’s Settlement Report, to 
^ which reference may be made 

1 32 While tiaversing then the various statements made by 

!|Mr. Dutt, I would not have it understood that I fail to sympathize 
5ivith the malguzars and ryots in their recent losses, Where these 
are of merely temporary character I am sanguine that a few good 
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CENTRAL seasons will set matters right, but m other tracts, especially the 
PROVS. rjce and rabi tracts, where there has been serious deterioration 
since the revised assessments were framed, I am conscious^ 
that relief in the shape of temporary abatements will have to 
be granted 1 have in the past brought at least one tract, 
that of the Hinganghat Tahsil of Wardha, to the notice of the 
Honourable the Chief Commissioner, For the rest, the matter is 
engaging the attention of the Administration and steps are being 
taken bj means of abatements extending over a senes of years to 
render the demand suitable to the altered condition of deteriorated 
regions It remains but to add that the recent famine has been 
equally severe in districts such as (i) Chanda, where the old 
assessment is still m force , or ( 2 ) Betul, Balaghat, Bhandara and 
Nimar, where the revised assessments have been barely in force 
for a year, as in other districts of the Provinces winch have paid 
the revised assessments for a number of years, 

STATEMENT A 
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Chapter VII —MADRAS 


Resolution by the Board of Revenue, Madras, No $42, dated 6th 

Decembei igoo 

The Board has been called upon to express an opinion on the 
points discussed by Mr Dutt m his letter, dated 20th February 
1900, addressed to His Excellency the Viceroy For a full com- 
prehension of Mr. Dutt’s views and for the purposes of repl}, it 
IS necessary to consider remarks in a book in which the letter has 
since appeared, and the Board will therefore occasionally tra\el 
outside the mere words of the letter under consideration 

2 The experience and the position of Mr Dutt and his 
sympathy with the ryot entitle his remarks to every consideration, 
while a full discussion will help to elucidate several debated 
matters, the Board will therefore deal with the subject at some 

']pngth 

3 l\Ir Dutt’s three definite suggestions are contained in 
paragraph 13 of his letter, but the preliminary paragraphs with 
their connected remarks elsewhere, necessarily call for criticism 
prior to the consideration of his formulated proposals , his mam 
points are as fol'ows — 

(1) that by the early ryotwari settlement the Madras ryot had 

a declared and indefeasible right to an unalterable 
and perpetual assessment, and that this right subsisted ’ 
for the first half of the century (paragraphs 2 and 3) , 
that this right has been confiscated by the British 
Government within the last forty years, when they 
established the new Settlement Department and 
introduced at that time permanency only for a period, 
whereby the assessment is subjected to possible revi- 
sion after each such period f paragraphs 4 and 5) , 

(2) that subsequently to the introduction of this new principle 

it was laid down by Lord Ripon and accepted by the 
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MADRAS Madras Government, that the periodical settlement 

should be confined to revision “ on the sole ground cf 
the rise in pnces,” but that this result of long “years 
of mature deliberation” was subsequent!) rejected in 
the Secretary of State's despatch of 1885 which has 
thrown the Madras cultivators back into another era 
of uncertainty and “ unjust enhancement” (paragraphs 
6 and 7) , 

(3) that the present method of settlement is based on the 

principle of taking half the net produce for Govern- 
ment which involves calculations liable to error with, 
in such cases, results fatal to successful agriculture 
(paragraph 8) , 

(4) that a further rule is that the assessments should not 

eNceed one-third of the gross produce on land not 
irrigated at Government cost, and that this rule being 
taken as a guide, leads to undul) high assessments, ' 
and that these undul) high assessments mil or TO 
necessarily impoverish the rjot (paragraph 9) ; 

(5) that the recent Act to amend the irrigation law of the 

Presidency is contrary to custom, injurious in effect, 
and unjust in its provisions (paragrajihs 10 to 12; 

In his discussion of these points Mr Dult makes various 
remarks which will be alluded to in their place 

4. Mr Dutt therefore suggests — 

{a) that the proposals of Lord Ripon in 1882 be adopted 
as a necessary principle in the present and future 
settlements or re- settlements, 

{b) that one-fifth of the gross and not half of the net pro- 
duce be adopted as the future ma\imum , 

(c) that the water-rate be not mare compulsory. 

5 Pot 7 tt I in paragraph j, sttpta — For about forty-five years} 

dSityTSrSLTse?' Pe^odicity of settlements, in monej J 
tiemont. least, has been an accepted principle* 

From the date of the well-known order of Government, No 951, 
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(Rev.) dated 14th August 1855, which originated the survey of the MADRAS, 
presidency and the revision of the assessment, this has been the 
mvariable and accepted practice notwithstanding that, in the early 
pait of this period, remaiks may be found, as quoted by Mr Dutt, 
which seem to indicate an opinion that the original assessments 
were or were intended to be permanent This survey and revision 
of the assessment have been expiessly sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State, who, in the well-known despatch of 1862, in which the 
eventual introduction of permanency in the assessment was 
accepted, at the same time laid down the necessity, as a prelimi- 
nary step, for the revision of the then assessment, observing that 
“the existing settlement records which determine the supposed 
extent of each holding and, by consequence, the actual rate of 
assessment, are in many cases untrustworthy,” that “ there is ample 
evidence that the actual incidence of the assessments as regards 
particular fields or estates requires caieful readjustment,” and 
‘v^that Her Majesty’s Government considered that the Presidency 
\v6s not then “ in the condition which would warrant them in 
avthoiising a permanent settlement of the land-revenue on the 
assessed Jands at the existing rates” The discussion of points 
(i) and (2) would therefore be of mere academic inteiest, but that 
the grave charge is made that Go\ernment has confiscated rights 
and has iheiehy been enabled to enhance assessments which were 
perpetual; moreover, the Board believes that the history and 
object of the present survey and settlement have been misunder- 
stood and that they should be exhibited in a dry light. 

6. Mr. Dutt bases the charges contained in point i in paragraph 
3, supra, on a few sentences quoted fiom Sir Thomas Munro 
in 1812, from the Government in 1855-56, from the Board in 
1857, and from Government in 1862. His exact words are as 
ifollows — 

^ The -first point to which I desire to invite . . attention 

IS that this right of the Madras cultivator to a fixed, perpetual and 
unalterable assessment, recognized by the British Government during 
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MADRAS, ^ centurj, has been virtual!} confiscated by the British Govern- 
ment withm the last forty }ears ^ 

I cannot believe that the Btitish Government deliberately 
desired on tnis or on any other occasion to violate a right which it had 
deliberately affirmed ard rccognucd before. I am inclined to believe 
that in the Settlement and Survey operations which w’ere introduced 
after 1857, the real position of the Madras cultivator was lost sight of, 
and rules w'cre introduced to secure an increase of the land-revenue 
w'lthout an adequate consideration of the rights of the cultivator So 
far as the Madras cultivators are concerned, there can be little doubt 
that the rights pre\ lousl} assured to them have in effect been with- 
drawn, and the pledges pre\ioush gi\cn to them have in eltect been 
violated And, at the present time, the Madras cullivitor instead of 
holding “ his land in perpetuity without any increase of assessment,” 
is subject to enhancement at each lecurring settlement, and has been 
reduced to a state of poverty and indebtedness which makes him an 
easy prey to famines in }cars of bad harvests 

7 That the founders of the ryotwan s} stem original!} purposed 
the permanency of the assessment is bejond doubt, Colonel 
Read’s proclamation m Salem in 1 796 is clear on this point, and the / 
writings of Sir Thomas Munro distinctly show that one of th^ 
leading ideas of the earl} S}Stem was that of a permanent assess- 
ment w’hether immediate or in the near future. Assuming, how- 
ever, foi the moment — which is incorrect— that Munro used the 
words “ fi\ed ' or “ permanent ’ m the sense of perpetual or 
unalterable, it must be noted that this was merel) a principle of 
the ideal or purposed ryotwan sjstem , it w'as “ his idea ” to make 
the assessment permanent iv/iefi ike time should arrive, but the 
w'hole of his and other men’s writings and the whole of the land 
revenue history of the Presidenc) show that this principle was, 
foravanetyof reasons, never brought into practice, much less 
was It a declared right , and still less was such policy secured to 
the ryots as a right ' The history of the different districts, as 
given m the Manuals, is one of a series of new ‘ hukumnamas ’ 
or assessment orders by which rates were experimentally lowered, 
raised, and lowered again till, m 1855-58, a general and system! 
atic resurvey and revision w^as ordered and the modern order di 
things began ” (Baden-Powell, Volume III, page 38). Not merely 
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did the enormous assessments — especially enormous at the then MADRAS, 
prices — of both the original and revised (i8i8) s\stems, utterly 
preclude the fixing of the assessment in perpetuity and necessitate 
^ continual series of reductions, remissions, and evasions, but the 
system itself, as an organised and declared system, was never fully 
introduced even in those districts where the system was most in 
vogue, whilst in others it was, as regards the existence of the 
permanent field survey and field assessment which were the 
declared basis of Munro’s system, practically non-existent Those 
who assert the right claimed must prove that the right ever 
existed, that it was defined and ascertained and was ascertainable 
in the middle of the century, and that if ascertainable it was 
practicable Though such proof is absent the Board will adduce 
proof to the contrary on all the above points 

8 The Board will establish the following points — 

' (a) that the words “ fixity ’ and “ permanency ” as applied 
to the assessment did not, when used regarding the 
ryotwari system, connote the idea of perpetual 
immutability , 

(JI) that the right claimed was never made a “right” 
either by formal authoritative declaration or by 
enactment , 

(f) that in the intentions of the founders of the s}stem 
the idea of permanency was absolutely reciprocal , 

" if Government could not demand more, neither was 
it ever to receive less , 

{d) that if permanency had been established it would 
have ruined the ryot owing to the weight and 
, inequality of the assessment , 

(e) that, partly owing to the weight of the assessment at 
the then prices and conditions, partly to the absence 
of a proper survey, permanency was never estab- 
lished as a fact, but remained a mere intention or 
guiding purpose which was not binding in perpetuity 
but IS alterable according to circumstances. 
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9 Point (a)— The words ‘^fixity’' and '^permanency’' as 
7 rTio sismflcndico applied io the assessment did not^ *ivhe 7 t\ 
of “fixity ’’and “per- nud resafding the ryoiwari system, connoth 

manenoy” asnsedin * , , , t t./ 

old records. the idea of perpetual immutability in trae 

old papers on tho ryotwan system, neither the word ‘ fi\ed /not 
“ permanent,” as applied to the ryotwan assessment, necessknly 
or usually means perpetual and unalterable as supposed by 
Mr Dutt The founder of the system. Sir Thomas Munro, used 
thewoid ‘ fixed ” as the opposite of variable, fluctuating, uncertain, 
or provisional , as he incessantly pointed out, one chief merit of 
the system was that a fixed assessment was, in theory at least, laid 
upon the field, not upon the produce or upon the man, whereas m 
former } ears, the assessment was wholly uncertain, Without any 
standard, and varied according to season, produce, the health, 
wealth or capacity of the ryot, the whims of the officials, etc. 
Munro, m fact, used the xvord “fixed” or “permarent” assess- 
ment only in a qualified sense, as meaning a standard or maximum 
assessment which should be stable and not be liable to frequent 
alteration , he did not mean an inalterable assessment , the lands ^ 

. i 

were to belong to the ryots m perpetuity, but the assessment 
though “ permanent ” and even a “ maximum, ' might be raised or 
lowered according to the exigencies of the State In 1820 when, 
as Governor, he was commenting on the settlement of Bellary, a 
district settled by himself and then considered a model of the 
ryotwan settlement, he observed as follows — 


The survey rates having, under the lease, become unequal, in 
some places too high, in some too low, and m many been abandoned, 
It has become a question whether they ought not to be again corrected. 
I am decidedly of opinion that they ought not to be touched, and that 
they ought to stand as the foundation of every future settlement By 
having such a standard. Government may in every future period 
raise or lower the revenue, according to the necessities of the State, by 
simply increasing or diminishing this standard by a certain rate 

Again, on the same district, he said i 

The last point for consideration is whether the reduction of 35] 
per cent should be permanent or not. I think that it ought to be soj 
I do not by this mean that it is never to be altered, but that it is nr 
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to be altered frequently, but only at distant intervals, when the exigen- 
cies or the prosperity of the State may demmid an increase or admit 
of a reduction of revenue 

V In 1824 in his well-known Minute on the condition of the 
people, he observed as follows of the survey assessment “ I trust 
that we shall never have to go beyond the original assessment,” 
and in almost the last sentence of that Minute, m speaking of the 
distnct surveys (a term which then included settlement), he says 
“ when completed they will furnish a groundwork on which the 
land revenue of the country may with safety ... be 

lowered or raised according to circumstances ” 

It IS clear then that Munro himself, though hoping and pre- 
paring for a “ permanent ” assessment, had no intention, even by 
such settlement, of precluding Government from raising the 
assessment when necessary Indeed no such idea was possible 
in the mind of the man who wrote in the same Minute as fol- 
lows — 

We are now masters of a very extensive empire, and we should 
\ndeavour to secure and improve it by a good internal administration 
Ocs^ experience is too short to judge what rules are best calculated for 
this purpose It is only within the last thirty years that we have here 
begun to acquire any practical knowledge , a longer period must pr0‘ 
bably elapse before we can ascertain what is best Such a period is 
as nothing in the existence of a people , but w'e act as if this were as 
limited as the life of an individual We proceed, in a country of which 
we know' little or nothing, as if we knew everything, and as if every- 
thing must be done now and nothing could be done hereafter We 
feel our ignorance of Indian revenue, and the difficulties arising from 
It , and instead of seeking to remedy it by acquiring more knowledge, 
we endeavour to get rid of the difficulty by precipitately making per- 
manent settlements which relieve us from the troublesome task of 
minute or accurate investigation, and which are better adapted to per- 
petuate our Ignorance than to protect the people ” 

10. Point iV), — The right claimed was never made a ''right” 
Fcrmanoncy not either by formal authoritative declaration 

recognized by or by enactment While “ the principles ” 
antboritatlve de- . , ^ 

ciaration or enact- oi the ryotwan system have been frequently 

mentioned m the writings of Munro, of 
'"“r officers, of the Board, and of Government at various times, 

X 


MADRAS. 
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MADRAS principles have never been authoutatively formulated and 
publicly notified, still less have they been legislatively established, 
as principles binding the Government and the ryot in a mutual 
contract as in the case of landholders under a “permanent seb 
element” (see Regulation XXV of 1802), the principles ha/ 
been stated either unauthoritatively as the opinions or as tie< 
results of the settlements of individual officers, or, when atithori- 
tative, as general principles which should be the guides to uni- 
formity and continuity in action, there has been no public decla- 
ration binding Government to future action or abstention from 
action, but only “ instructions ” to officers and explanations to 
authorities In fact, the contrast between the action of Govern- 
ment in regard to the two systems is so remarkable as to be 
obviously intentional in the case of the permanent (zamindanj 
settlement Government has bound itself for ever by legislative 
enactment and, as compelled by 4 hat law, has given to every such 
landholder a sanad declaring the perpetuity both of tenure and 
assessment , there is no such statute ^vlth regard to the lyotwan 
system mor has any such document ever been issued to ryots. In 
this connection it may be pointed out that in Regulation II ^f 
1806 the non-zamindan districts are expressly spoken of as 
districts of which the assessment of the land revenue is not 
permanently fixed ” Regulation XXIX of 1802 appoints karnams 
to each Milage of a district “where the land revenue may have 
been permanently assessed on the lands , ' this regulation applies 
only to zamindari areas, so that Regulation VI of 1831, m ap- 
pointing the village officers in general, enacts that it shall not 
affect the office of karnam instituted by XXIX of 1S02 m districts 
of which the land revenue has been “ permanently " fixed, thus 
clearly differentiating, so late as 1831, between the permanently 
and non-permanently assessed areas So also in Regulation IV 
of 1822, enacted after the introduction of the revised ryotwari 
system, the “ permanent ”and “ temporary ” settlements are again 
absolutely distinguished. ; 

The case of Canara, originally consisting of the north ar^ 
south divisions, is a crucial instance, for in that distiict the xQi 
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of pm ate property was always particularly clear, it was settled by MADRAS. 
' Munro himself, and it was considered an especially good example 
^of the ryotwan tenure and system. In that district (North 
P^^i'anara) the question of permanency has been juhcially raised 
^^’^and decided in favour of Government by the High Court of 
Bombay (High Coart Reports, Volume XII, 1875), the Court find- 
ing “ that the assessment had not become unalterably fixed in law 
since the British acquisition ' The reasoning applies with even 
greater force to the other districts, where rates were higher and 
more fluctuating, and system less distinct 

With the conclusive facts of the land revenue history befo re 
It, the Board does not desire to lav undue stress on this point 
since formal public announcements and long-established custom 
following thereon would, if found, warrant especially careful con- 
sideration m altering the principles of settlement, but the fact 
remains that Government is nou here and in no way bound by any 
law, public notification or declaration as to permanency, on the 
'> contrarj', in the laws up to so late as 1831, the settlement of lands 
'fivther than those under the zamindan settlement was declared ta 
be “ terapoiary ” and non-permanent It will presently be shown 
that there has been no custom of permanency in the rates of 
assessment 

Moreover, if as Mr Dutt claims (page 95 of his book), “ the 

land revenue is a iax” it .s difficult to see how, being a tax, it 

could be made permanent even by enactment 

1 1 Potnl (c) — lu the intentions of the foundei s of the system 

^ the idea of permanency was absolutely 

ryots of irrednciW- i eciprocal , if Government could not demand 

lity of Govcrnmont more, neither was it ever to receive less It 
demand. 

IS well to note the conditions of the ‘ per- 
manency ” intended by Read and Munro, and which is represented 
as the leading characteristic of the r}Otwari system and as a 
‘ right of the ryot confiscated by Government Colonel Read stated' 

M the case distinctly, and if the words implying perpetuity were ex- 
h <;'ised, his proclamation would in that matter suit Munro’s views : 
the assessment of every 1^ ividual field (in the holding,) when 
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7iever to require more of receive less nor you to pay less or morel 
than the present rate.” In other words, there is a reciprocal conr- 
tract that if on the, one hand there shall be no increase, on the 
other, there shall be no reduction or remission. But in now 
claiming permanency it has been forgotten that the permanency 
extends to both parties, if the assessment could not be raised 
neither could it be reduced Yet the whole history of land revenue 
from i8i8 to 1855, and later, was an incessant clamour — and a 
rightful clamour — for heavy reductions of the “ standard ” assess- 
ment and for remissions, while every sort of evasion or artifice 
was resorted to, both by ryots and by officials, in order to lighten 
the assessment This was necessitated by tlie enormous standard 
assessments based upon those found in existence at the assump- 
tion of the country, and by the continual fall in prices up to 1855, 
from that period prices so rapidly rose that further reductions no 
longer became necessary, and consequently the claim advanced, y 
now that the original assessment is moderate in comparison witJ'j " 
prices, IS for permanency But of two things one either pern'aa- 
nency or non-permanency, but not the one or the other according 
to circumstances and prices In paragraphs a 8 to 30 of its de- 
spatch No 6 of 1868 to the Secretary of State, the hladras Gov- 
ernment recognizes that the permanency had ‘Gutherto been 
entrely one sided,” and points out that if reductions and remis- 
sions were ]ust in the case of a continued fall in prices or of bad 
seasons, the ryot could not claim to enjoy the sole benefit of a rise 
in prices It must be added that had the principle of leciprocal 
permanency been more than a mere intention and idea, had it 
not in fact been abandoned as a working piinciple every ryot in 
the country wo uid have been ruined bv the impossibility, at the 
prices of the second quarter of the century, of paiing not merely^ 
the standard or maximum, but in many' districts the reduced' 
assessment In fact, the standard or maximum was but tentativeJ, 
It was erroneous and excessive, and it was never adopted as 
, permanency. 
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12, Povit {d) — If permanency had been established, it tvould MADRAS. 

ProbaWe results ^ uiiied the ryot owing to the weight 

liad permanent .. inequality of the assessments — The 

granted. Board does not propose to dwell on the 

other incidents attached by Munro and other officers to the ideal 
ryotwan system or belonging thereto as part of the then revenue 
methods, such as the liability of all the ryots of a village up to 10 
per cent, of their individual dues for the default of anj of their 
body, the compulsory nature of the contracts at the annual settle- 
ments, the custom of levying heavy assessments upon gardens 
(dry lands in which the owners had dug wells at their own ex- 
pense) , the history of the system as separately worked or varied 
in each district may be read, at least in outline, m the printed 
records available to every student But since the permanency 0 f 
theorigina’ ryotwan assessment has been claimed as a right of the 
ryot, It may be well to mention that the rates imposed by that 
assessment— based, as stated above, on the assessments of the 
, previous rulers of the country — were, in many districts, far higher 
per acre than those now generally obtaining the higher rates 
w^ere so unbearable that the best wet lands A\ere not cultivated, 
the average rates were far higher than the settlement average rates, 
while the gaiden assessments, based upon the value of the crop, 
were extraordinarily heavy, these last are not now in existence, 
having been wholly struck out of the list of rates and the lands 
assessed at dry' rates only Even the heavily reduced rates which 
immediately preceded the new settlement ■were m many cases 
higher than those which replaced them 

It will be shown below that whereas m 1851-55 the average 
Comparison of assessment per occupied acre was R2 44, m 

assessment in 1851 - 1898 the average ivas Ri 87 But the aver - 

55 and now. r , r 

age of the foimer period was only arrived at 
after numerous reductions in every district , 25, 33, 37 per cent, at 
a single stroke, were granted as general reductions in some districts 
(during the first half of the century, w'hile there were many less 
'prominent ones in addition to “ permanent remissions,” cowles, 
etc. Hence it is obvious that the original average rates in general 
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MADRAS, must have been much higher than those of the new settlement, 
while It IS known that ivet and garden rates were altogether ex-j' 
^essivp As an example, North Arcot, a typical ryotwan district/ 
may be taken , m this district in 1805 the assessments p 4 r 

acre were Rii-i.o, R3-IC-0, and R21.9-0 for W'et, dry, and garden 
1 ands respectively in the Southern division, and R 15-3-0, R3-12-0, 
and R 1 8-9-0 in the Northern Division , the maximum rates 
were of course far higher , apparently, however, no charge was 
made for a second crop if grown, but no reduction was made if it 
was not grown These enormous rates, which threw all the higher 
assessed and best lands out of cultivation, were incessantly 
under heavy reduction up to 1864, but the reductions were only 
temporary expedients, wdiile the areas and rates were doubtful 
and unequal, the areas being m many cases much against the ryot> 
as m Palmaner taluk, where the true area was found to be 33 per 
cent. Ajf than the nominal area Hence the new survey and 
settlement which began m 1871, the result of which is an assess- 
ment averaging R4-r5-2 per acre of wet land f>lus one-half 
extra for a second crop when grown, and R 1-4-2 on dry land, I’n 
which latter are included all the gardens which bore the immense 
assessments mentioned above The contrast is noteworthy , it is 
unlikely that the ryot vv ould, even at present prices, assent to a 
permanency of the original rates, which is what is claimed not by 
fhim but for him. 

The original figures for South Arcot are not very dissimilar 
'from those for North Arcot, and though there were continued 
reductions in this district also, yet it was the weight and inequality 
of the assessments which led to the new settlement being intro- 
duced into two taluks of this district earlier than in any other dis- 
trict, ziiz , 1861 62 It IS noteworthy that though the assessment 
n these two taluks, which were settled under the ideas prevalent 
m i860, bore the proportion of 31 per cent — on the wet land — to 
the gross produce a/ commutation rates, yet these assessments 
were an actual reduction from rates which were themselvesi 
heavily reduced from paimash (original) rates ( 
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The district of Salem was assessed at rates considerably below MADRAS, 
'(those of the Carnatic district';, yet the assessments were fre- 
quently revised, reduced or evaded, while the iaram kammi re- 
duction of 1859 amounted to about 10 per cent on the iheit rates j 
the new settlement, completed by 1872, resulted in an increase of 
only 4 per cent in the assessment, though the excess found by 
survey tvas 1 5 per cent , so that the rates per survey acre were 
considerably lower than the rales which immediately preceded 
settlement, though those rates had been considerably reduced 
from Colonel Read’s or later ryotwari rates 

In a subsequent part of this resolution the great rise in prices 
since 1855 will be shown . if then at the prices of the latter half of 
the century the assessment is just — or, as stated by objectors, high 
— its effect upon the ly’Ots at former low prices may be judged. 

Hence the (supposed) “ standard” rates were not and could not 
be permanent in any sense. 

13 Poml {e) — Partly owing to the weight of the assessment at 
< OtUor reasons wliy the then pices and conditions, partly to the 
mo^^'was implV- of a proper survey, permanency was 
siWe. never established as a fact but lemained a 

mere intention or guiding purpose which was not binding in per- 
petuity but IS alteiable according to circumstances . — The Board 
must also point out that not only was the ryotwari system not 
introduced into all districts, but that in many if not in most ryotwan 
distncts there was no standard assessment which, not to mention 
its weight, could be taken as a permanent assessment , in almost 
every distnct such a standard was a mere expectation In G. O. 

No 951, Revenue, dated 14th August 1855, which practically 
originated the new Survey and Settlement Department, it is distinctly 
stated that “ in this Presidency alone there has hitherto been no 
regular survey.^ In some districts attempts were made in the 
(years immediately succeeding the British assumption to establish 
^something like a register of lands and fixed rates of assessment 


*“ Suney ” in the parlance of that day included " Settlement ” 
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MADRAS, founded on actual measurement and valuation But these mea- 
sures were in every case carried out in haste, "with imperfectT 
agency, and in many cases in a very defective manner . . J 

But even these defective and imperfect surveys extended to Ojhly 
a few districts, and there are many, even at the present day, where 
the land revenue is based merely on the unchecked statements of 
the karnam, who thus has vast opportunity both of making exac- 
tions on the ryots and, in collusion with them, of defrauding the 
Government ” Government then proceed to give several instances 
as examples of the Presidency, and it may be added from a close 
perusal of the district manuals and many other records, all avail- 
able to the public, that except m a few districts, there was no sem- 
blance of a fixed standard assessment based upon a survey, and 
that where there had been a survey it was not only imperfect in 
general or had been in a great measure lost, but that the rates fixed 
on the fields had been altered and lost either by authorised reduc- 
tions or by fraud In fact, the conditions which Munro postulated 
for the introduction of a standard assessment of some permanency , 
were, m general, absent Those conditions included an accurate 
survey of the area, its division into fields, an accurate knowledge of 
the productiveness of the respective areas, and a consideration of the 
economic position of the ryot based partly upon observation, partly 
on consideration of his aveiage payments over a long series of 
years, m most, if not in all districts, no such conditions existed , 
this was admitted by Munro in 1824 (Minute on the condition of 
the country) and the Revenue history of subsequent years is the 
history of a groping after a standard 

Moreover, m several districts, as in Tinnevelly and Tanjore, 
the system admitted of no permanent money standard a gram 
assessment was levied (at the nominal rate in Tanjoie of 47 per 
cent of the gross produce), and this ■was commuted at varying 
prices, in Tanjore there 'U'ere several settlements (in 1820, 1827 — y 
32 and 1859) on varying principles, in Tinnevellj , the assess-] 
ment was nominallj^ fixed in gram and commuted each year at) 
current prices 
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In fact, Munro’s later writings show that the introduction of a MADRAS, 
'^standard rate and even of a settled system of assessment was, even 
then, still an expectation. In his Minute of 1824 he wntes as 
follows — “ Whether the assessment be a fixed rent in kind, or a 
fixed share of the crop m kind or commuted into money, or a fixed 
or var} mg money rent, it makes no difference , it is still ryotwari. 

All these varieties of assessment prevail more or less m the* provinces 
under Government , but though they all come under the general 
denomination of ryotwari, their effects on the prosperity of the 
country are very different , and it is therefore an important object 
that the kind of ryotwan which is most conducive to improvement, 
namely, a fixed and moderate money assessment, should be every- 
where gradually introduced But before we endeavour to make 
such a change in any district, it is absolutely necessary that we 
should survey its lands, and ascertain as nearly as possible its 
average revenue for a long senes of years. ’ The pages of Mr A D. 

Campbell in his paper prepared for the Select Committee of the 
^ .^ouse of Commons m 1832, the reports and proceedings relative 
to, South Canara about 1843, the evidence of Mr Dykes before the 
Committee of 1852, and the papers read in G O No 951 of the 
14th August 1855, mentioned above, with many other records, 
show that the standard assessment and the settled ryotwari system 
was yet to seek m the Madras Presidency in general In fact, the 
Board of Revenue in their Proceedings No 6369, dated 8th Sep- 
tember iu68, in which they warmly advocated a ryotwar per- 
manent settlement, spoke of it as a policy of the future (paragraphs 
22, 28, 30, and 43) to be introduced as the new survey and settle- 
ment “ should be ” introduced into each district. 


14. The Board will now respectfully criticize the remarks of the 

Keviow of past quoted by Mr Dutt, premising 

discussions on the that in none of the papers is there to be 
subject. found any grouping of facts to prove the 

correctness of the dicta , only opinion is to be found, however 
authoritative, and however decidedly stated that opinion may be. 
K.% regards opinions, the words of the very Board of 1857 whose 
proceedings are quoted by Mr Dutt, are noteworthy , “ what 
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madras, niay be the opinion of the Government or of the Board of 
Revenue one year may be quite at variance with the viewji 
expressed by the same authorities another j ear in consequence pi 
those changes in office which cause official opinions to be in, ^act 
the opinions of individuals who, in matters of this kind, will 
seldom be unanimous Even among the most experienced and 
careful 'this great contrariety exists ” , they therefore submitted 
their views with much diffidence The present Board will now 
add another reason for variety of opinions, viz.^ that the lyotwan 
system was m a state of flux and that neither systems nor prin- 
ciples of settlement had taken a permanent shape , practice 
differed from period to period and district to district, so that it 
was impossible to predicate anything absolutely , perhaps the only 
distinct and settled fact was the perpetuity of the tenure, and that 
was fixed by history and by the courts It is noticeable that the 
dicta as to the permanency of the assessment are only to be found 
m the brief period between 1857 and 1868, so that the persowiel 
of the authorities is a factor to be considered , also that the dic^a ' 
are the more curious since the very authorities in question ]^iad 
longagieed to and were then carrying out the new survey and 
settlement, which latter, in fact, had, by 186S, been introduced into 
the whole or part of five districts The Board has the strongest 
reasons for believing that the authorities prior to 1857 were 
not conscious of such actual permanency in the sense of per- 
petuity 01 even that it was a necessary principle of the ryotwari 
system the meaning attached to the word “ permanent ” by 
Munro has already been stated, while the Governments which, 
from 1845 to 1855, eainestl} and s)ir pathetically considered the 
state of the country, the cnaracter of the revenue system, and the 
necessity for a new' settlement, did not ev'en find it necessary to 
argue the point but unhesitatingly suggested the alteration of the 
old settlement and the introduction of periodical settle-/' 
ments, reassessments, and alterations of the commutation rate | 
The Board very specially commends for perusal the selection of! 
papers “ relating to the proposed General Revenue Survey,’ 
printed in 1855, and containing the individual minutes of thi 
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members of Government from 1848 to 1855 , there is no MADRAS® 
trace of even a suspicion that a periodical settlement would be 
pounter either to the existing principles' or actual practice of the 
lyolwan system It may be added that the well-known printed 
petition to Parliament of the Madras Native Association in 1852 
betrays no knowledge of any such permanency, but seeks to 
have the individual ryotwari system abandoned in favour of a 
village System 

15 The whole of the opinions on which Mr Dutt relies are 
The Madras Gov- contained in G O No 241, dated 8th 
28G2. hebruary 1862, printed on pages 164 — 

171 of Mr Dutt s book, and will be respectfully criticized in turn 
Government observes that “ one fundamental principle of the 
ryotwari system is that the Government demand on the land is 
fixed for ever ” The Board has already admitted that this was 
undoubtedly a proposed principle, but has also shown that the 
conditions of the countryjhad not permitted its introduction as a 
practice, and that it remained a proposal which might or might 
^v^not be accepted by Government , in any case it was not a 
j?linciple which had been formulated and authoritatively notified, 
s'tiljl less established by law as w^as the zemmdan permanent 
settlement Even the Hon’ble Mr Maltby, whose views are chiefly 
reflected in the Government Order in question, does not combat 
the Government right to make the new assessment with periodical 
settlements, but states that he himself is “ strongly in favour of 
a permanent assessment ” on the introduction of the new survey, 
giving practical reasons but not denying the Government right to 
make the new assessment In fact, the country was not m a state 
‘ for permanency, and the despatch of the Secretary of State, dated 
9th July 1862, while declaring in favour of Mr Maltby’s proposal 
for permanency, expressly states that before the introduction of 
such permanency, it must first be considered whether “ any par- 
' ^ ticular district is in a condition to warrant the practical application 
tof the measure, ” and that the Madras Presidency was in fact “ not 
%t present generally in a condition which would warrant ” a per- 
rpanent settlement, which could only be carried out very gradually. 
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and that “ the result of the survey and settlement operations "whicl 
had been recently commenced will show how far the districts hav( 
yet attained the condition contemplated by Sir T Munro as war 
ranting the establishment of a settlement in perpetuity ” 

16 The Government then quote Colonel Read’s well-knowii 
Colonel Read’s pro proclamation of 1 796 m the Salem district, 

clamation of 1796. which recited that “ the assessment of every 

individual field in it (holding), when at the full rate, is fixed for 
ever, etc ” The Board must point out — 

(1) that the assessments have never attained their '‘full 

rate,” for they were ruinously high, and were sub- 
jected through long series of years ending, in 1859, 
to continued and heavy reductions and remissions, 
such as the taiam iammt and other general reduc- 
tions, the abandonment of the heavy garden tax 
and of the double assessment levied when topes 
were planted on wet land, etc , 

(2) that Colonel Read’s proclamation was not merely un- 

authorized, but was contrary to orders, which were 
to form a settlement for five years only , ,<t 

(3) that the proclamation was never fully approved of 

even by his own officers or confirmed by Govern- 
ment 

(4) that the essence of Colonel Read’s permanent plan 

was that the assessment should be invariable on both 
sides, VIZ , that *'■ the Government is never to re- 
quire more or receive less, nor you to pay less or 
more than the present rate,” a reciprocity which 
has been forgotten , seasonal or other remission was 
also ruled out under this system , 

(5) that in 1824 the Board observed that the plan of 

permanent pattas as tried by Colonel Read had 
been found impracticable and had been abandoned, 
Colonel Read himself stating (loth August 1799) C 
that “the absolving the ryots from their engage- j 

ments was not only indispensable to the future }, 

( 

\ 
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welfare of the people, but to relieve the most m- MADRAS^ 
digent of them from the hardship which a fixed 
settlement imposed upon them and to prevent a 
decrease of cultnation” (Minute of the Honble 
hlr. D Elliott of ist November 1852) , 

(6) that ihe settlement was practically cancelled by the 

introduction of the zamindan system, and that the 
permanency proclaimed by Colonel Read did not 
form a declared part of the renewed rj otwari sy stem 
when reintroduced , 

(7) that when arranging for the introduction of the new 

settlement, it was found that the remissions and 
changes necessitated in the original assessments had 
been effected to such an. extent during the previous 
sixty years “that Colonel Read’s settlement has 
been quite obliterated, his very accounts have been 
lost, and the state of the present assessment is the 
growth of various measures applied not a little 
according to the inclination of every village accoun- 
tant” (Settlement officer m B. P No. 6334-, dated 
4th October 1867) 

17. The second quotation by Government is from Colonel 
Munro’s views as expressed in 1802 and 

Colonel Mnnro’s 1806, on which the Board will merely refer 
views 1802-1806. ■' 

to Its remarks in paragraph 9 supra contain- 
ing Sir T. Munro’s statements w'hen Governor in 1820 and in 1824 
on the meaning of the word “ permanent ” as used by him and 
as apphcable therefore to the ideal ryotwan system 

iS. The remark of the Board of 1818 in paragraph 140 of its 
Minute of the 5th January and quoted by 

Tiie Revenue Government, relates to the old ryotwan 
Board’s Minute of r -r. •. 1 -i,™- 

5tii January 1818. system of Read and Munro prior to its 

I abandonment in favour of the zamindan 

and village rent systems , that the Board in introducing the revised 

ryotwan system, which was the ostensible object of their Mmute, 
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did not intend to introduce permanencj , is sho\vn by the facts ( i ) 
that in paragraph 291 the Board, referring to Colonel Munro s 
intention of introducing a permanent field assessment, derided / 
“ permanent field money assessments incapable of being per-r 
manent”, (2) that in the draft Regulation which they at the same 
lime prepared, they make no mention of pennanenc) , but declared 
that it has been deemed expedient to make a new “assessment,” 
and “ that the variable money assessment now paid in money for 
land should be changed into a fixed field assessment ” that is fixed 
as opposed to variable 

19 The late Government mentioned no atUhoriues beUveen 
j8iS and 1855-56, but the Board has shown and could quote both 
authorities and an overwhelming arraj of facts to show that what- 
ever the purpose or intention of the r^otw'ari s}stcm, that system 
Itself had not even been fairl} tried in any one district except 
perhaps Coimbatore, still less had it been possible praclicall) to 
introduce permanenc} into the confusion of rates which gcnerallj 
existed, altogether irrespective of the ruin would havebsen effected 
by such permanenc} by reason of the heavv fall of prices in the 
first half of the century 

20 'ihe next quotation taken from the Administration Report 

Tiio Administra- of 1855-56 may almost be passed over, 
tion Report of 1855- ^ ’ 

50. the w'ord fixed does not per sc prove 

anything as to permanency, as the phrase stands, it simply 

means the assessment fixed, or determined, or established, or 

fixed as opposed to fluctuating, for, the words “in perpetuity” or 

“ for ever ” are not added The words “ perpetual lease ” apply 

solely to the tenure, and it may here be remarked that as in 

paragraphs 29 and 30 of B P No. 6369, dated 8th September 

1868, and elsewhere, the undoubted permanency and inviolability 

of the ienute by which the ryot holds have been frequently 

confounded with the permanency of the assessment the tenure 

may be perpetual, but the land revenue may vary It is indeed. 

obvious that Government could not possibly have reported iri 

1855-56 that the assessment was “fixed” in the sense of bein£^, 

perpetual, when that same Government— the same individually-^ 
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had, in August 1855, penned us older No 951 which originated MADRAS. 
Uhe new survey and settlement scheme, and laid down, ex stto motu 
and without the slightest sense that they were offending any 
principle, that a new settlement should be made, and should 
subsist, so far as the gram assessment was concerned, only for 
fifty years, and that the commutation rate of the same should be 
altered ever)’’ seven or ien years (paragraphs 23 and 21). The 
true meaning of the w ord fixed ” as used by Munro and the 
early administrators, viz, non-fluctuating and certain, or not 
provisional, has been mentioned above 

21 The next quotation is from the B P No 2400, dated 15th 
„ July 1857 In paragraph i the Board 

Board’s Proceedings used the following words “A Madras ryot 
of July 1857. jg retain his land m perpetuity 

without any increase of assessment as long as he continue to 
fulfil his engagements ” The discussion in which the Board was 
then engaged was not the pi opi leiy of a new settlement which had 
'■already been accepted by it, but merely certain conditions of it, 

^id the particular point then under discussion was not whether a 
penodical revision was permissible, but whether the holding was 
permanent or terminated with each period of settlement which, 
m the very next preceding paragraph, the Board had “ urged ” 
should be a period of thirty years BLaving decided upon this 
period, they remarked incidentally on the erroneousness of the 
opinion that the Bombay settlement period, also of thirty years, 
secures a greater permanency of tenure to the ryot than the 
Madras ryotwan tenure which, by reason of the assessment 
being fixed on the field, involves annual settlements (jamabandi), 
and they pointed out that the Madras tenure is, notwiih- 
standmg the annual settlements, a tenure in perpetuity The 
Board evidently had m mind paragraph aSofG O No 951, 

^^ated 14th August 1855, which had originated the iscussion, 
where Government remarked that under the ryotwari system 
many fields are held permanently, although the ostensible title 
is^only the annual patta” In fact, in 1848 the Hon’ble Mr J F. 

Thomas, Member of Council, Objected to the annual settlement 
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MADRAS, as tending to keep the people in ‘‘tutelage/’ looking only to th^^ 
year’s tenure and its outturn rather than considering the land the^ 
o-ffn for a “period,” and he therefore recommended leases for terms 
of years The point of the then Board’s remark is the perpet;dity 
of the holding people in “ England ” thought that under' the 
system of annual pattas a ryot’s title was only good for one year 
and that he was liable to be ousted or his rent raised as in an 
ordinary annual tenancy, whereas m fact he held m perpetuity on 
a non-varying field assessment That the word “perpetuity” 
referred to the holding and not to the assessment is shown by the 
context. 

22 Government further remark (paragraph 13) that “ in 
practice this leading principle (limitation in perpetuity of the 
demand) has never been infringed,” and that the assessments 
have been reduced, “but in no instance have they ever been 
raised, nor m the recent pressure for money has so obvious a 
source as increasing the land tax been even suggested as being / 
open to Government” The Government, in giving this as arr' 
argument, must surely have forgotten the course of the revei^e 
history and of prices , there was, it is true, no general attempt at 
or even idea of raising assessments, for the simple reason that 
the} were already so unbearable that, with prices continuously 
falling for forty years until 1855, the only possible action of 
Government was reduction and remission and again reduction. 

23 With the utmost respect for the late Government, the 
Board would observe finally that that Government seems to have 
been consumed with rightful anxiety lest, as a result of the dis- 
cussions then going on, a permanent assessment of the zamindan 
order should be thrust upon the Presidenc)’^, and that the most was 
consequently made of the old ryotwari idea of permanency in 
•order to show that permanency already existed in the ryotwan 
system, and that therefore no further permanency was required'" 
The Board most willingly admits that nothing is more certaij 
than that the ryot’s title to hold the land is indefeasible, and tht 
he cannot be ejected so long as he pays the fixed assessme’* 
but it cannot admit that the word “fixed” means unalter*' 
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perpetuity, or that any assessment on ryotwan land has ever yet MADRAS^ 
'^been so fixed, or that an} district has ever }et arrived at such a 
tondilion as would, if ever, warrant a permanency of any sort, 
and it 'viould quote the authority of Sir T. Munro in 1824 as to 
the precise meaning which he, as founder of the system, attached 
to the word permanent and the meaning which should therefore 
be attached to it up to the date of the decision to systematize 
a settlement previously either unorganized or disorganized 

In concluding this part of its resolution the Board would refer 
to the views expressed on page 298, Vol I, of Baden-Po^^ ell’s Land 
Sj stems of Bntish India 

24 Point 2 171 parag) aph 3 stipi a — Mr Butt’s paragraphs 6 
Limitation of en- ^nd 7 relate to the principles on which the 

in prices. Discussion revision of assessments is to take place, 
of 1882-85. hg recites the despatch of Lord Ripon’ 

dated 17th October 1882, which, according to Mr. Butt, “laid 
down the principle that in districts which had once been surve} ed 
\^nd assessed by the Settlement department, assessments should 
unjdergo no further revision except on the sole ground of a rise of 
prices” and the “decision,” sa3S Mr Butt “ was accepted by 
the Madras Government in 1883 ” Mr. Butt then expresses his 
regret that the Secretary of State vetoed the proposal in his 
despatch of 8th January 1885 wnich, he considers, “reopened 
the question which had been wisely solved after }ears of mature 
deliberation,’ and which he characterizes as “one of the saddest 
documents ever issued from London,” in having “ thrown back 
the Madras cultivators into another era of uncertainty, needless 
harassment and unjust enhancements ” Mr. Butt therefore pro- 
poses (paragraph 13) that “this qualified permanency of assess- 
ments ” may be conferred on the Madras peasantry, piesumably 
by a formal and binding declaration of policy. 

^ 25. The Board cannot accept Mr Butt s history, his reading 

^ the Secretary of State’s despatch of 1885, or his proposals 
(he simple answer to Mr. Butt is that the Madras settlement 
^tociples till 1883 were settled and consistent on the question of 
^5 mode of revision, and that the Secretary of State’s despatch of 
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8th January 1885 so far from rejecting or vetoing Lord Ripon’s\ 
proposals, accepted, as sound m principle, the bulk o£ them/ 
expressly including, for ryotwari areas, the particular one now in 
discussion In the same despatch, however, the Secretary of 
State enunciated the further and general principle that no Govern- 
ment could be permitted to tie the hands of its successors by 
pledging them [for ever to a particular line of action, and he 
therefore objected to any haid-and-fast rules being laid down by 
way of pledge or promise Hence the result of the despatch, 
qiioad hoc, is to leave the Madras Government at liberty, if it 
sees fit, to revise its settlements solely on a consideration of 
prices , It IS neither compelled nor forbidden to do so As the 
question is important, the Board will summarize the Jiistory of the 
matter and the contents of the despatch 

26. As already shown, the ryotwari system was, till 1855, in a 

_ ^ ^ ^ state of flux, when the inequalities and 

History of Madras ’ ^ 

settlement prin- weight of the assessment and the m- 
ciples from 1855 , , 

cessant but unsystematic reductions, com? 

pelled the Madras Government to introduce a new survey and 

revised assessment, chiefly with a view to ease the ryots Owing 

largely to the uncertainty as to prices. Government originally 

proposed a grain assessment for fifty years with frequent changes 

of the money commutation rate, but m 1855-57 it was finally 

determined that the settlement should be for thirty years in 

money, and that the assessment should be fixed for thirty years ; 

m 1858 the Madias Government published a notification to this 

effect In 1862, however, the then Secretary of State, Sir 

C Wood, declared that, where possible, the assessment might 

€ve 7 iittally be rendered absolutely permanent, but he took care to 

insist on the necessity for complete previous investigation and 

revision of the settlements for the imposition of a “ full, fair and 

equable rent on all lands , and he further decided that, in thi^ 

Presidency, the general conditions were not ripe for any sucln 

permanent settlement But this qualified decision had hardlv 

been passed, when it was further limited by successive Secretaries 

of State, and in 1869, in his despatch to Madras, No 7, dat/gd 
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8th April, the Duke of Argyll, in reply to a Madras despatch of MADRAS. 
\ 868, wrote as follows • — 

“II Whether, with respect to the despatch of Secretary, Sir 
Charles Wood, of the gth of July 1862, to 
Government of India, the grain assess* 
ments under the revision of the land-tax 
now in progress may not be declared to be permanent, and the 
money rates changed, if thought advisable by the Government of 
the day, every thirty years - 

5. I will consider this last proposal first. I find that since 1856 the 
question of declaring the grain assessments permanent has frequently 
been referred for the decision of the authorities m this country, and it 
has been decided, both by the Court of Directors and by the Secretaries 
of State, that the settlement should be a money assessment founded 
upon due consideration of all the circumstances of the district, and 
revised after a term of years, and that your Government, so far back 
as 1858, directed the issue of a notification to this effect Her 
Majesty’s Government must adhere to that decision, nor do they see, 
as Your Excellency in Council seems to do, in the despatches addressed 
. to the Government of India in and from 1862 to the present time on 
^the general question of permanent settlement throughout India, 
ariy, thing inconsistent with this view It seems to me impossible to 
read paragraphs 66, 67, 69 and 70 of the despatch of the gth July 
1 892» some of which are quoted by your Government, without being 
impressed with the conviction that it was thought highly impiobable 
that either your Presidency or that of Bombay, but particularly the 
former, should be brought, or at all events not for many years to come, 
within the terms under which alone it was permissible to confer a 
permanent settlement upon the land-owners Your Excellency in 
Council distinctly states, in the despatch now before me, that “ the 
time IS probably still very distant when any measure limiting the 
maximum amount of the Government revenue, under the conditions 
laid down, could be adopted without serious injury to the interests of 
the community and of the State as representing the community, or 
with any real benefit to small sections of the community or to 
individuals,” and it certainly is not the desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government to force on any immature concession of this nature 
Tiiey concur with you in the expediency, and indeed the necessity, of 
keeping in the hands of the Government such a legitimate source from 
which to supply the increasing wants of the State for the benefit of the 
p^ple, as the extension of cultivation among waste lands They are 
alsb happy to agree with your Government in opinion that, under the 
principles of the revised settlement now in progress for adjusting the 
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MADRAS, assessment and fixing it for a term of years, the share taken by the 
Government is kept within limits which are perfectly equitable to th^e 
cultivator But they are unable to see that it is therefore necessary ^lo 
make a declaration to the landholders that the grain assessments are 
to be permanent On the contrary, they feel themselves precluded, 
for the same reasons which Your Excellency in Council has urged in 
your i8th paragraph for retaining the waste lands, from sanctioning 
the surrender of such a legitimate source of revenue as the Govern- 
ment share of the inci eased value which has been conferred on the land 
by improved administration, the construction of public works, 
especially works of irrigation and railways, together with the improved 
price of agricultural produce 

27 He therefore directed “ that the previous decisions of the 

Home authorities by which the assess- 
The Government of , , . 

India’s proposals of ments were to be revised after a period of 

thirty years, be adhered to ” Here the 
matter rested for Madras till 1883, the principles confirmed by 
the above despatch remaining the guide for action m the settle- 
ments then m progress : dor Madras the question was a settled 
question, Its principles being consistent from 1857 to 1883 But^ 
in 1883 the Government of India addressed the Governmenff of 
Madras on the tentative proposal made in the despatch of 17th 
October 1882 — regarding the settlements of Upper India — to 
eliminate from future settlements the elements of uncertainty and 
inquisitorial enquiry, and to give to the ryot thereby an assurance 
of permanence and security while not depiiving the State “ of the 
powei of enhancement of the revenue on defined conditions ” 
The Government of Madras in G O No. 775, Revenue, dated 
13th August 1883, accepted the proposal that “in districts in 
which the revenue has been adequately assessed ” the element of 
price should alone be considered in subsequent revisions, such 
distiicts being those duly suivejed and settled 


28 After considerable correspondence, in which apparently 

The Secretary of took no part, the matter was dis"^ 

State’s final orders posed of by the Secietary of State, in h/^ 

despatch of the 8th January 1885 on tn te 
above question, as discussed for the North-Western Provinc^ s 
In this despatch he fully accepted the principle that it w/as 
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desirable to simplify procedure and avoid unnecessary harassment MADRAS. 

the resettlements, and the rules taken from his despatch are as 

^llow — 

(1) The permanent settlement idea is formally abandoned , 

(2) The State shall still retain its claim to share in “ the un" 
earned increment ” of the value of land to which there is a tendency 
in a progressive country ; 

(3) That a general and permanent rise in the prices of p roduce 
IS one of the principal indications and measures of this increment , 

(4) that It is nevertheless desirable to modify the existing system 
of revision -of the temporary settlements of land revenue with a view 
of rendering it less arbitrary, uncertain, and troublesome to the 
people , 

(5) that the modifications should be effected at least in the fol- 
lowing particulars — 

(а) The repetition of field operations (survey, valuation, 

minute inquiries into assets, and the like) which are 
considered to be inquisitorial and harassing to the 
people, should be, as far as possible, dispensed with J 

( б ) enhancement should be based mainly on considerations of 

general increase in the value of land , 

(c) the assessment will not be revised merely with a view to 
equalizing its incidence with that of the assessments 
of other estates , 

{d) improvements made by the land-holders themselves 
should not be taken into account in revising assess- 
ments, but improvements made at the cost of the 
State should be taken into account, and also, to some 
exlen t, increase of cultivation 

29 These principles, though of general application as a 
whole, were laid down only for tlie circumstances of the North- 
West Provinces in the despatch of 22nd March 1883, 
were repeated in that of 8th January 1885 with addenda, viz, 
that assessments should not necessarily be uniform, since some 
estates (or tracts, in ryotwari provinces) might require lenient 
assessments or even reductions, while others, as where railways 
had been opened, might readily bear considerable enhancements, 
t^iat no rules could be framed which would enable a land-owner 
to^ forecast enhancements, and as regards the proposal that 
“ enhancements should be determined solely on the ground of a 
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MADRAS, general rise in prices,” it was declared that “ m ryotwan province^ - 
the rule proposed is in principle sound, although there are coi{- 
siderable difficulties in applying it ” , it was added that “ die 
principle has been decided to be sound as regards Madras and 
Bombay” (paragraph xi). 

30. But in the latter part of the despatch in criticising other 
proposals by Sir A Lyall, the Secretary of State laid down prin- 
ciples, evidently for general guidance, in the following words ; — 

My principal objections are . . . secondly, that 

it involves what I cannot but consider the dangerous policy of pledg- 
ing Government for ever to a particular line of action 

20. On the latter point I entertain a strong opinion Some of 

Danger of pledging the principal administrative difficulties which 
Government for exist in India arise in a measure from 

methgd. pledges having been given on former 

occasions I consider that there is a great difference between making 
a public declaration beforehand of what its future action shall be, and 
Its laying down from time to time the principles which shall regulate 
Its action, The latter is necessary for the guidance of its officers and-^ 
to secure uniformity and continuity m administration, while^hi 
former would bind its hands for its successors, when circumstances 
may have greatly altered In my opinion, no hard-and-fast rules on 
the subject of the present discussion should be laid down , no such 
pledge or promise as that enhancements shall not exceed 15 per cent 
should be given to the people All the benefits anticipated from the 
scheme will accrue in due time if the new rules are promulgated 
simply by administrative order When the people see that these rules 
are really acted on, this will give more confidence than any'^ prior 
declarations Besides, however good the scheme may be, it is certain 
that there will be points on which experience may enable the Govern- 
ment to introduce improvements, and it would be a grave mistake, by 
making promises now, so to tie up the hands of the administration as 
to prevent such improvements in the process, or the amendment 0 f 
such flaws in it, as may become apparent 

31 The Secretary of State then mentioned general principles 
for the conduct of operations, excluding backward localities and 
suggesting that prices, land-owners’ actual rentals, and the ssPiiY'' 
value of land should be factors in deciding revisions, care beii)&g 
taken not to raise the assessment unduly, finally observing that /“a 
procedure such as is here sketched, if introduced with care land 
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applied with discretion, may be expected to diminish, if not 
,_altogether to remove, the evils of the present system of periodical 
rhsettlement, whilst it would not unduly sacrifice the claims of the 
State to profit by the increasing value of the land ” 

^32 From the above it is clear that no settled question was 
“reopened” by the Secretary of State’s despatch, and that the 
contents of the despatch itself do not bear the character which 
Mr Dutt has assigned to it in his seventh paragraph and in 
pages 1 1 and 1 2 of his book 

On the contrar} , the Board believes the policy which leaves 
Advantages of a Government free to choose from time to 
free hand. time and from district to district the parti- 

cular method of resettlement, to be a wise policy, wise both in the 
interests of the State in general and of the ryot m particular who 
IS thereby saved from the dangers of novel forms of taxation, 
especially wise in the circumstances of a country in which 
improvement has but ]ust begun and is still irregular, so that 
ythe increment which modern policy desires to draw, in part, 
b,^he State — especially when such increment is largely due to the 
direct action of the State — is not only necessarily large, but is 
necessarily needed for the due continuance and for the further 
de\ elopment of improvements Taking communications alone as 
an example of the improvements by which an increment arises to 
the agricultural population in addition to that due to a general 
rise in prices , there are districts in the Presidency in which, w'hen 
the new settlements were introduced, raihvajs, and often a full 
provision of roads, were either wholly absent or only ]ust begun , 
m Anantapur there was, for instance, w'hen the settlement scheme 
was first proposed, only one raihvay on one edge of the district, 
while in the last 12 years, with a view to its development and to 
Its protection from famine, two new raihvays have been added , in 
Salem and Coimbatore, as elsewhere, land witlun easy reach of 
the railways has, to the Board’s knowledge, incieased tenfold in 
^ale value since the building of the Madras and South Indian 
Railways, while no one can fail to note the increased area of 
valuable products, such as turmeric, plantains, fruit, etc,, m those 
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34 Point 3 in paiagraph 3 supra . — In his paragraphs 8 and 9 MADRAS. 

, Present method of Mr Dutt proposes to deal with “the 
Assessment. manner in which assessments are now 

revised at each recun ing settlement in Madras ” The examina- 
tion, however, is confined to two points, viz. (i) the method of 
calculating the cultivation expenses, which he believes to be so 
faulty that the estimate of the “net produce” arii.’ed at thereb} 

IS unfair and untiustworthy, and tends to nun the cultivation of 
the poorer soils (paragraph 8) (2) the supposed rule that the 

assessments shall not exceed or shall afprox.mate to one-third 
ofj^ the gross produce (paragraph 9) From his last sentence in 
paragraph 8 it would seem that Mr Dutt infers that the erro- 
neous calculation of the net produce and consequent faulty assess- 
ment cause “three millions of acres of cultivable lands to be” 
out of cultivation in Madras , this inference will be dealt wuth 
separately 

35 The Board would first point out that the net produce is 

Calculation of aver- “ascertained by deducting from the 
net produce gross produce the estimated cost of culti- 
vation ” The noinial gross produce, le, the gross produce 
struck on a comparison of good and bad years, is valued by a very 
favourable commutation rate which is usually considerabh below 
the average of the previous 20 v ears, from which, moreover, all 
years of scarcity and high prices are excluded , from this sum 
from 10 to 27 per cent is deducted for merchant s profits and 
distance from markets , another deduction is then made of from 
6|- to 25 per cent for vicissitudes of seasons and unprofitable 
patches of soil, the allowance on dry lands being never less than 
15 pei cent and now usually 201025 percent , it is from this 
that are deducted the estimated expenses of cultivation, and the 
remainder is taken as the average net produce , of this a nominal 
half, usually rounded to a convenient lower figure, is taken as the 
svernment assessment. But this again is sub] ct to consider- 
x|e reduction under the system of village or irrigat'on source 
^.^ping in which the circumstances, position, etc , of villages- 
lie nature of the sources are taken into considerat on, and» 
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MADRAS finally, the result is compared with existing rates and lowered 1? 

' relatively too high The results for the ten districts wholly ^ 
partly settled by 1878 and referred to by Mr Dutt will be fou/ Id ' 
in the table printed at page 394 of appendix, Volume III, t^ .(he 
Famine Commission renort (r88o), quoted from the rep]/ir.s? of 
ihe Board to the Commission It will be seen that for dr^edand 
wet lands the net produce obtained as above, average R 3-3-3’ 
and R11-13-6, whereas the assessment, nominally considered as 
half the net, was onlv Ri-3-7 and R 5 * 5 -i» respectively, or much 
below the assumed half 

36 The Board does not propose to enter into a lengthy dis- 
.cussion of the details of cultivation expenses , they are to be 

Cultivation ex- found in the records from Munro onwards, 
penses. and in the settlement reports and distnct 

manuals as well as in other printed sources of information Nor 
does It assert that the gradation of expenses in proportion to 
produce is absolutely accurate in all details. It must be perfectly V 
obvious to all that cultivation expenses differ not merely from 
soil to soil, but from man to man, from crop to crop, and^f'i'om 
year to year , in one field a man will spend ten, twenty on 
more rupees on manure — according to crop, etc — while his‘ 
neighbour may spend little or nothing one man cultivates his“ 
land with his own hands, drives a plough cut from a tree in 
his own field with a team he has bred on the land, and weeds and 
harvests with the labour of his own family, while his neighbour, 
perhaps a Brahmin, a merchant, or other non-cultivator hires 
labour and buys material at every step But since it is necessary 
to allow for the cost of raising a crop, the Settlement Officers pre- 
pare tables based upon many years of enquiry and experience 
and apply them to the soils in rough proportion to their pi 0- 
ductiveness, knowing full well that the less productive lands do, 
as a matter of fact, generally get far less spent upon them than 
the more productive , ii is not that expenses on the poorer lan^'ds 
would not be as great or greater if they were highly cultivated,^ or 
that they would not cost more than good lands if they had tcfhe 
raised to a g.ven productiveness or to yield a given produce, /’hut 
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that in tact they are not so highly cultivated aud are not so pro- MADRAS, 
ductive , the best lands get the most attention, the most manure, 
tl^; most labour , the ryot prefers to spend less upon thejess pro- 
ductive and more precarious Linds Consequently the gradation, 
though only a generalized approximation, has a real foundation 
in fact 

37 That the poorer soils are comparative!} neglected is a 
matter of the most ordinary observation and experience, and is 
recorded lu many papeis, whether in the settlement reports, the 
district manuals, or the reports of agricultural experts Wet 
lands, when assessed at low rates, are usuall} at the tail of the 
irrigated area or are on a high level, or are of poor soil these 
lands are usually tilled last, and get such labour, manure, and 
water as are available , hence a very great reduction in expenses, 
and the six rupees an acre mentioned as insufficient by Mr Duti 
would certainly cover them in a vast number of cases. In the 
case of dry lands it is notorious that immense areas of poor land 
\el no manure, but are fallowed ever} third year or oftener, and 
that' the manure available is kept for the better soils and especi- 
alh for the “gardens” (dry land watered by wells) So also it is 
the better lands, the black cotton soils, the red loams and so forth, 
which get the thorough cultivation, and the crops the thorough 
weeding, necessar} for good outturns, while on millions of acres- 
of dry soils, assessed at from two to eight annas, m districts of 
scanty rainfall, with a rocky or unwholesome sub-soil and only 
a few inches of ston} surface soil, the land is barelv scratched 
and sown with castor, horse-gram, or millet in most such cases 
Ri to R2 per acre would be an outside figure No one regrets 
this more than the Board it is a miserable fact that millions of 
pool acres get miserable cultivation, but it ts a fact, and the 
supposition that R6 pei acre “does not cover the cultivation 
of an} kind of cultivable soil in India” is a grave mistake. 

Pc^ssibly Mr Dutt refers to wet lands only in the above quotation, 
whjch, howet er, is universal in its terms, and, as has been shown 
abdve is incorrect even for wet lands 

K 2 
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38. In considering the relation of the estimate of expenses 
to the outturn and to the consequent position of the cultivator, 
it must be remembered that these scales are maxima" not tha|^ 
they are^not often exceeded whether according to the year, 
crop, or the ryot, but that they are all calculated as though j^id 
for in money, as though labour, cattle, manure, etc , were all 
purchased, a hypothesis wholly different from fact but differmq' 
wholly to the benefit of the ryot The cost of bullocks is calcu- 
lated at a certain rate as though they were always bought, wherea s 
m very many instances they are bred bv the r\ot and brought up 
wholly on the straw of the farm crops or on w ild pasture more- 
over, the calculation usually allows for a mmimu.lm of acieage 
filled and of duration of the cattle, whereas on ^ry land a pair 
will ordinarily last five jears and more and till 14 


acres or more 

per annum, besides doing much other workl and yielding 
manure hence the average rate of cost given jm the tables 
is a maximum So also in probably nine-tenthls of the area, 
at least of dry lands, the labour expended is omly that of they 
owner and his family, for the farms are of ver}\ small si^'", 
it IS not mainly patd labour, though often mutually Dorrbwttd as 
when men plough, harvest, etc , in their neighbours’ lields 
in return for similar assistance in their own Manure again is 
largely the produce of the cattle of the farm, or picked up by 
the children or women m the waste lands, or is cut, as green 
manure, from the ]ungle The feeding and housing of the bul- 
locks which Mr Dutt observes has not been allowed for, are omit- 
ted because straw does not enter into settlement calculations, 
though of gicat feeding or selling value, in the old reports, early 
in the century, it yvas often set against the whole cultivation 
expenses, and in the present day sub-tenants are willing tc 
culiuate good lands on receipt of one quarter of the gross 
outturn cf gram if they are allowed the whole of the straw 
also 

A vernacular proverb is to the effect that, if the cost of cuUA 
vation be counted up in money, not even the value of the go^iC 
will remain, whereas in fact not only does the ryot live, but mhsi 
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of his land has a good sale value , remembrance of this proverb MADRAS. 
\ would save many a fallacy 

V 39 It must also be remembered that the rates tln^ formed 
are checked by the existing rates, and that, should they prove 
excessive, they are reduced, so that the lyot “ may run no 
risk ”, there is v svble in Madras, says Baden-Powell (Land 
Systems of British India, Volume I, page 298), a distinct tendency 
in revision settlements not to alter rates found to work 
well 

40 The Board must also point out that, if the actual cultiva- 
tion expenses are really larger than are allowed foi by the Settle- 
ment Department, the gross produce must, for many districts, be 
more valuable than is calculated by that Department For since 
most lanas, both wet and dry, will always let at least on the half- 
share sjstem, and in the case of wet lands, often on a much 

higher landlord’s share, it follows that, at 
Proportion of cuita- jjjost, half, and on the better lands twc- 

^ value of gross out- fifths or one-third or even one-quarter, of 

the gross value must pay both the cost of 
cultivation and the livelihood and the profits of the actual cultiva- 
tor INow as regards wet lands calculation will show that in 
some districts, as in the lower class soils of Bellary, Anantapur, 
in all but the highest classes of Tnchinopoly (settlement ]ust 
expired), etc , the cultivation expenses allowed are tnore than or 
nearly equal to half the gross produce at commutation rates , in 
most, if not in all, districts the amount left to the cultivator of the 
lower grade soils on the half-share or in the better lands on the 
one-third share, after paying the theoretical cultivation expenses, 

IS so small that no cultivator would take up the lands on those 
conditions Taking Salem as an example, since it is a well- 
known ryotwan district of which the initial (new) settlement is 
still cuirent, the following table for all wet lands gives particu- 
lars, the commutation late was 32 Madras measures —48 imperial 
^ers per rupee Land, both dry and w'et, is habitually leased 
on the share principle , the share is here taken as one-half, but 
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MADRAS^ the cultivator frequently gets less, especially on the high clai 
nver-channel lands . — 


Salem District— 


Class of soil. 

Sorts 

Gram j 

outturn, 
Madras 
nieasures 
(i JO tolas) 

1 

Value at 
commutation 
rate 

Half* 

share 

Cultivation 
expenses 
according to 
settlement 

/~~ 

Balance 

to culti- 
vator on 
half- 
share 






S 

S 

C 

I 

1 oSo 

33 f 

i6| 

nf 

5 

n. { 

2 

960 

.10 

IS 

10^ 

4 i 

111 ^ 

I 

720 

1 

22i 

iii 

9 

oJL 

-4 

2 

600 

iSf 

9 t 

7 i 


3 

28S 

9 

4 h 

3 ^ 

I 

i 

1 

960 

30 

15 

io| 

4 i , 

IV ) 

2 

840 

26^ 

isi 

loj 


1 






l 

( 

! ^ 

360 

Hi 

5 « 

41 : 

' li 


1 — 

i ■ 

720 

22-^ 

Hi 

^ 9 

25 - 

V 1 

1 2 

600 

I8J 

9I 

7 l 

if 


1 ^ 

a6o 

Hi 

5 ^ 

1 

I 

( 

1 ''■■■ 

1 

2S4 

s6i 

i 3 i 



Vll J 

2 

720 

22I 

Hi 

9 

2i 

( 

3 

360 

Hi 

5 ^ 

a\ 


/ 

I 

720 


H 

9 

0 k 
“4 

Vlll 

2 

4S0 


H| 

6 



3 

2S8 



3 i 



For dr}* soils, cumbu in the northern portion of the same distr-tc 
may be taken, the commutation rate was 32 Madras measuPsI 
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or 48 seers per rupee Ihe assessments given are those of 
- the first group only, but there are three lower groups in whict* 
'^the assessments in these classes range from R 2-8-0 to As 4 


MADRAS, 


Salem District— 




C rt 

^ 0 

t 

P 0 


1 

y 

0 

1 

i 



5 E 

0 rt 

U u 


■“ 1 


Class of soil 


. 3 

0 w 
a 

? 

0 

w 

3 

C 

0 

c 

0 

E 

Remarks 


• 


0 r? 

tn 

< tr 

n 

Ui 



Sort 

^ 

Ss = 
o'* “ 

*2 3 
rt P 
> ^ 

'rt 

44 c 

■5 ^ 

CJ ^ 

Oj 

(0 

Vi 

< 





s 

K 

s 

1 

R 


( 

1 

335 

loi 

5 i 

si 

li 


III 4 

2 

aSS 

9 

41 : 

4 ? 

li 


. ) 




1 


, 1 

It will be noticed that 


3 

igs 

6 

3 

3 i 

1 1 
' 1 

On the “poorer class 
(sorts) of lands ” 
tne cultivation ex- 



‘ 40S 

125 




( 

I 


! 51 

2 i 

penses allowed are 

IV . 

2 

336 

[ 

lOf 

si j 

1 5 i 

ij 

relatively larger 




than on the belter 

( 

3 

216 

< 5 ^ 

32 

1 

i 4 

classes 

•Ci 





1 


Also that m every 
case but one the cul- 

V 

\ 





1 


f < 

1 

2S8 

9 

4 l 

, 4 f 

Ji 

tivation expenses 

V . j 

2 

264 

Si 

4 i 

4 l 

I 

allowed are equal to 
or exceed the whole 

( 

3 

IQ2 

6 

3 

! 35 

1 

half-share 

( 

I 

336 


Si 

1 5 k 

i| 


VII < 

2 

288 

9 

4 l 

1 

li 


i 

3 

16S 

5 i 

25 

1 si 

1 


{ 

I 

288 

1 

. 9 

41 : 

I ^4 

li 


VIII ♦ ■< 

2 

264 

84- 

42 

4 f 

I 


i 

3 

16S 

5 i 

2f 

34 

I 



41 Similar tables are as fobow for Coimbatore where (see 
paras^raph 52 infra), above one-seventh of the lands, wet and dry, 
were cultivated under the sharing svstem in 3877 The soils 
ijin the table are placed m the second grade only ; the commuta- 
s»ion rate for paddy was above 25 Madras measures or nearly 38 
offers per rupee, and for cumbu 27 Madras measures or above 40 
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madras, seers per rupee The share S) stem has been taken as one-halt 
only, since only second-class soils have been entered ; — 


Toimbatorh District— IF e# 




Gram out- Value at 


Culhvatioi/ex- 


C ass of soil Sorts turn Madias commutation Half-share penses according 
! measures rate to settlement 
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The next table shows particulars for cumbu, which in this MADRAS, 
table IS placed throughout in the first group , class IV is practi- 


^cally the same as class HI, and claSb VIII as class V — 




Coimbatore District — Dry 





Gram 

Value at 


Cultivation 


Remarks. 

Class of 

Sorts 

outturn 

commu- 

Half- 

evpenses 

Assess- 


soil 

Madras 

tat ion 

share 

accordinir 

ment 




measures 

rates 


to ettle- 








ment 






R 

R 

R 

R a 

The relatively 








liberal rate of 



I 

250 

ol 

7 ^ 

4i 

3 l 

2 0 

cul IV a 1 1 0 n 

III 

\ 

2 

3 

235 

200 

4i 

3 t 

3 ? 

a 

1 8 

I 4 

expcnRes on 
the poorer 

lands IS tvell 



4 

175 

6^ 

3 i 

3 f 

I 0 

marked 


K 

5 

150 


2j 

2f 

0 12 



r 

I 

200 

7 i 

3 |- 

33 

I 4 




2 

17 S 



Zi 

I 0 


V 

} 

3 

150 

0-T 

27 


0 12 




i 

125 

4^ 


2f 

2~ 

0 8 




5 

100 

3 f 

if 

0 6 



- 

i 

22 , 

Si 

4s- 

zi 

I 8 


\ 


2 

200 

7t 

3 t 

3 k 

I 4 


VII ^ 

} 

\ 

3 

175 

O-L 


3 f 

1 0 




4 

150 

5 ^ 

“'4 

zi 

0 12 



5 

125 

4 j 

2I 


0 8 



42 It IS clear by the above tables that either (i) the com- 
mutation rate is, at all events at present prices, too low, or (2) 
that the gram outturn is estimated too low, or (3) that the 
cultiyation expenses are estimated too high, or (4) that the straw 
IS of such value as to make up for the loss or small profit m 
grain, or (5) that the cultivation expenses are really not money 
expenses at all in most items, but only labour which is supplied 
by the cultivator, or ( 6 ) that the actual cultivator is ground down 
to the barest subsistence by the ryot land-owner Everyone of 
the first five hypotheses is in favour of the Government ryot and 
^gainst the Government 5 the sixth is a wel'-known characteristic 
of peasant landlords For the Presidency in general, however, it is 
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clear that cultivation expenses m geneial are sufficiently ^\eli 
allowed for by the Settlement Department, and|that it is precise!) 

“ on the poorer class of lands " that the cultivation expenses are 
most liberal and not most “ ruinous ” . 

43. It will further be clear that since the settlement allowanj?fe 
for cultivation expenses and the conse- 

Proposed assess- ^ j i, 

ment on gross quent calculation of the “net produce 

produce. the cultivation of the 

poorer class of lands," no sufficient ground has been made out 
by Mr Dutt for his__suggestion (paragraph 13^ that in futuie 
revisions “ one-fifth of the gross produce, and not one-half of the 
net produce, be accepted as the maximum of rent” or rather 
“assessment.” For 36 pears without inteiiuption the "half net” 
principle based upon yeais of discussion and oidered both by 
the Court of Directors and by successive Secietanes of State as 
being to the pooler lands, has been adopted, and the 

settlements of every district are now based upon it to go back to 
the method of taking a share of the gross would be exactly to 
re-introduce uncertainty. In 1856 the Court of Directors declined^ 
to accept the Madras Governments proposal lo take 30 per cent, 
of the gross produce as the basis of the maximum demand, 
observing that “in lands of a high degree of fertiUt), possessing 
every means of communication and in the neighbourhood of good 
markeis, per cent of the gioss pioduce may fall considerably 
within the limits of the rent or net produce , in lands less fertile 
and less favourably sitiuied a much smallei share of the gross 
produce might consideiably exceed it The i atuial and inevitable 
consequence, as it appears to us, of apportioning the assessment 
to the gross produce is to favoui the most fertilel ands, and to 
press with increasing severitp on the poorer lands, m an inverse 
ratio to their fertility ” The) consequently ordered that the 
assessment should be based not upon u share of the gross bii 
upon a snaie of the net produce In confirmation of the Court" 
obseiA'aiions it will be seen fiom the drj land tables for Salem am 
Coimbatore given above, that on the “half-net" S)Stem the poore 
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kiids are more favourably treated than the higher lands, i e , that MADRAS* 

the cultivation expenses are more liberal m proportion to the 

produce ; also that the assessments based on half the net produce 

are in almost all cases below, in many cases far below, one-fifth ' 

of the CnoTiinal) gioss produce even at commutation rates. In 

Coimbatore, for instance, the cultivation expenses allowed are 

B 3-6-0 on land producing R9-4-0 and R3'2-o on land producing 

R6-8-0, and so forth, only in III (i) does the assessment (R2) 

exceed 20 per cent of the nominal gross produce taken as R9-4-0; 

in III (4) and (5) the assessment is Ri and As 12 as against 

Rr-5-0 and Ri-i-o at 20 per cent. Of the gross ; in V (i) and 

VII (i) It IS Ri-4-0 and R 1-8-0 as against R 1-8-0 and Ri-io-o 

a.t 20 per cent , while m V (5) and VII (3) it is only As 6 and 

As 8 instead of As t2 and As 15 Moreover, with gram at its 

normal price, for the last decade, of 24 seers per rupee, the existing 

assessments of 2 and 4 annas which are arrived at on the half-net 

produce system, represent only three and Six seers respectively, 

which, at 20 per cent of the produce, represent a gross outturn 

^of 15 and 30 seers per acre, which is an impossible normal outturn 

on any land. 

44 It is thus clear not only that the ryot is assessed much below 
20 per cent of the gross produce on by far the greater bulk of the 
dry soils— for the highest classes of soils are not very extensive — 
but that the lowest classes of soils enjoy progressively lighter 
and lighter rates of assessment under the half-net system In 
other words, the cultivation expenses on dry soils and conse- 
quently the net produce system are more favourable to the poorer 
than to the nchei lands, and Mi Dutt’s reason for altering the 
method of settlement is therefore unnecessary and even inadvis- 
able. 

45. Point (^) in paragraph j supra . — In paragraph 9I Mr. 

Dutt deals with the proportion of the gross pioduce which he 
supposes IS taken by the Madras Government as the assessme,it. 

His views are stated as follows • — 

Another rule which regulates the assessments made in Madras 
is that the renter revenue fixed by such calculations should no\ 
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exceed one ilnrd of ihe gross pi oduce of the sOii where the land is no 
irrigated at Government cost I have had occasion to point out 11 
another place that this proportion is excessive, and will necessarih 
impoverish the peasantry of any part of India In Bengal the culti 
vators do not pay moie than the gross produce to thei 

landlords in any distnci, if the district average bo taken And in 
Northern India, according to Sir A iMacdonnell’s evidence before the 
Curreiicy Committee, the cultivators pay about one-fifth of the gross 
produce of the soil to their landloids I hold it, Mj Lord, that where 
the British Government stands virtually as landlords, the Govern- 
ment should be less exacting, and not moi e evading, than private land- 
lords in India And I also hold it thatciiltivatois living dirceth under 
the British Government should be trcrated more Itnienlly, and not 
less teniently, than cultivators living under private landlords I feel 
confident that these views will commend themselves to V our Lordship 
and that ^ our Lordship will condemn botii the rule of Icvving one- 
half the mt pioduLL as revenue, and the rule of making that revenue 
approximate one thud tl>e gross prodnee There is not a cultivator 
in India who does not rccogni/c 3 nnms in the rupee of gross pro- 
duce as fair rent And there is not a culti wti r in India who does 
not consider 5 or 6 annas out of each rupee of gross produce to be an 
oppressive and impoverishing rate of rent 

In another place he sa}s that the rule is that the demantj.' 
“ shall not exceed onc-third or tvvo-fiftlis of the gross produce" 
(page X of the preface to his book) 

46 The Board is not aw-are of any rule as stated by IMr. Dutt . 
the rule “ which regulates the assessments " is that oft he '' half- 
net” and that only Apparentl} Mr. Dutt refers to certain 
remarks in G. 0 . No 951, dated 14th August 1S55 (originating 
the new suivey and settlement), m which (paragraphs 17 to 19) 
Government observed that the then existing rates weic based on 
an asstmed proportion of 50 per cent of the gross in the case of 
wet lands and 33 in the case of dry lands Government con- 
sidered that these rales were excessive, and that the assessment 
should not exceed 30 per cent of the gioss “under the most 
favourable circumstances,” a proportion sui'>]ect to progressive 
deductions according to the absence of advantages But the 
Court of Directors in iheir replv, dated lyih December 1856, 
declined to accept this rule of assessment upon the gross, and,/ 
m view of probable inequalities of the assessment, ordered that 1 
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It should be a prODOition of the net The matter was subse- MADRAS, 
' quently discussed with the Home Goveinment, and in 1864 it 
tvas finally decided that the rule should be one-half of the net 
produce In the note to the table of pioportions of the assess- 
ment to produce on pao;es 202 and 203 of the Board’s Proceed- 
ings in repl} to the Famine Commission of 1878, it is clearly 
stated that the 30 per cent scale was finally abandoned in 1864. 

Mr Duti’s supposed 30 or 40 per cent, of the gross pioduce as 
an existing rule therefore disappears, and with it his strange 
development of it into an asseition that the rule is one of ^‘making 
the revenue approximate one-third the gross produce ” There is 
no such ru’e and no such attempt at approximation 

47 But Mr Dutt evidently believes not only that there is such 
a rule, but that the assessment is comparatively near to the pro- 
portions of 30 per cent , since he pleads (paragiaph 13) that one- 
fifth of the gross produce be hereafter laid down as the maximum, 
and he repeatedly quotes in his book the Board’s table of pro- 
portions above mentioned as representing existing facts “ on an 
average,” he sa}S (page XI), “the State demand leptesenls 12 to 
20 per cent of the gross produce for dr) lands, and 16 to 31 per 
cent of the gross produce on wet lands”, and again “the land 
revenue realized is between 12 and 31 pei ceat of the gioss 
produce in Madras ” (page 18) ; this is repeated on pages 98 
and 108 (note) and in every case as an existing and realized 


present proportion. 


The Board observes that, though the figures are correctly 

taken from the table, the result is mis- 
Actual proportion , , , . 

of revenue to value ss s g'eneicil presentation of 

of real gross pro Madras district assessments the only case 
ducc, 

where the assessment is given as 31 per 
cent IS that of two taluks (Chillambram and Mannargudi), the 
, earliest ever settled, and settled (1860-61) when 30 per cent, was 
1 considered a low rate: moreover, the irrigation (Cauvery river 
qhannels) of the taluks is amongst the finest in the Presidency. 


Omitting this small area, a truer idea is given by the figures 12 
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MADRAS, to 28 pel cent, and here a^ain the highest rate is for one district 
only (Tnchinopoly), settled in 1864-65 The average of the 
districts mentioned in the table is 15 per cent for dry and 2a 
pfer cent for wet see detailed table on pages 202 and 203 of th^ 
Board’s Resolution It may be added that both the Tnchinopoly 
district and the two taluks of South Arcotweie resettled before 
Mr. Dutt wrote and that the proportions mentioned no longer 
exist 

48 Moreover, the Board’s figures quoted by Mr Dutt give 
“ the proportions of the assessment to value of gross produce ai 
the commuiatton rates adopted for the settlement” But, as is 
well known, these commutation rates do not represent the 
actual value of the gross produce as found at settlement, but 
a much smaller value. The rule for the earlier settlements, 
which are those that show the higher proportions of assessment 
to gross produce, was to take the average of prices of as many 
years as could be obtained prior to settlement, and since the 
pnces for 40 years prior to 1853 were not only low but continu- 
ously falling, and only began to rise after 1854, the earlief- 
commutation rates were the average of long series of very low- 
priced years and were correspondingly low , tor instance, in 
Coimbatore the wet rates for one taluk, settled in 1878-79, would 
— theoretically, of course — have been R23 10 R6-8-0 per acre 
instead of R12 to R2 as actually fixed, had the commutation rates 
been fixed on the prices of gram between 1865 and 1S75 instead 

of between 1845 and 1865 as was the 

Commutation rates ^ 

undervalue, often ^ase iNot only SO, but these low com- 

greatiy, the gross mutation lates were arbitrarih reduced to 
produce. ■' 

“preclude all risk to the ryot” Since 

1885 the rule has been to take the prmes of the 20 non-famine 
years immediately preceding j the settlement, thus avoiding all 
years of abnoimallv high prices, with permission, however, to 
take the puce of the lowest of such years Taking Tnchinopoly 
as an instance of the former method and as tne 'district which 1 
shows, in the Board’s table quoted by Mr Dutt, an assessment/ 
equal to 28 per cent, of the gross produce at commutation rate 
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this late, as [found b) calculation for padd}, uas only R85 per MADRAS, 
garce of 4,800 seers, being the average of 52 ver) low-priced 
>ears prior to settlement, but the commutation rate taken was still 
further reduced to R67, while the average price of the quinqutn- 
mum which included the actual settlement jears was no less than 
R168 This b\ Itself shows that the proportion borne by the 
assessment to the real gross produce was far below that given 
in the table as the proportion borne to the nominal gross produce 
“ at commutation rate ” For full details, see appendix III 

49 Further, the commutation rate is fixed solely on the 
values of the chief food-grains, including horse-gram, of a district, 
whereas the real gross produce includes verv laige areas of far 
more valuable products, such as sugar-cane turmeric, chillies, 
plantains, betel-leaf, tobacco, cocoanuis, areca-nuts, palmyras, 
indigo, ground-nuts, cotton, etc Most of them, except cotton on 
red soils, palmyras, mdigo, and giound-nuts, are grown on good 
lands in a superior manner and produce crops in many cases 
valued at between Rico and R200 per acre. Moreover, while 
N^e second crop on wet lands produces as a rule much more than 
half the first crop, it is never charged at more than half the 
single-crop rates, and may be compounded, when the w'ater- 
supply IS more 01 less precarious, at rates falling to onc-sixth of 
such ra'cs Nor is any charge made on wet lands for a second 
crop raised without Government water on single-crop land, 
though this, as in the Knstna delta where sunn hemp is largely 
grown as an extra crop or as in the Godavari delta where green 
gram is frequently and lucratively grown, is often very extensive, 
nor for any third crop of any sort on any wet land, even if irri- 
gated, as in parts of Tanjore Nor is there the slightest charge 
made for second crop on the dry lands these, though not general, 
aie not infrequent on ordinary lands, while on the vast area of 
land irrigated from private wells — about a million acies — two and 
' even three crops per annum aie habitually grown, but pay no 
i assessment whatever beyond the ordinary single-ciop “ dry” rate 
\Hence the proportion of the assessment to the real gross produce 
IS much below that entered m the table 
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50 It IS then a mistake to believe that since i860 Madras 
settlement assessments m general ever bore to the real gross 
produce the proportions given m Mr Dutt’s quotations, but ip 
IS still more so to believe that they represent e\isting proportions/ 

the new settlement assessment never did^ 
and certainly does not now represent /any 
such proportion of the real produce For 
since 1855 prices have steadily and heavily risen, and, as shown 
m the second column of the Board’s table which Mr Dutt has 
omitted to notice or to quote, the proportions for the districts 
mentioned averaged just before the famine, from less than half 
to about two-lhirds of the rates quoted by I\Ir Diitt at that time 
the ratios for dry land were all between 6 and 13 per cent and for 
wet between 10 and 17 percent of the gross proouce calculated 
as common food-crops, and subject therefore to the remarks con- 
tained in the last paragraph , the average ratios were below 9 and 
exactly 13 per cent , respectively Wet rates are hierher than dry 
rates, as is usual, owing to the effect of the charge for water, in 
the old settlements of Munro and others the wet assessment Wat'S 
taken at 45 to 50 per cent of the gross, being the ancient sharing 
system w'hich still obtains between landlord and not on wet areas 
in many of the zemmdanes under the permanent settlement, while 
the proportion on drj land was usually taken as 33 per cent., for 
w’et lands, how'ever, there are rules for granting remission when- 
ever a crop fails or land is waste from want of water or from 
floods, and the application of these rules forms a main item in the 
annual jamabandi For the decennium ending wi h 1S99, omit- 
ting’ the teais of scarcity and famine, the ratios of assessment to 
gross produce would have ranged from 4 to 9 per cent for the 
dry and from 85 to 13 per cent for the wet land for the ten dis- 
tricts For data regarding existing rates and their 1 elation to the 
estimated gross produce, appendices III and V must be con- 
sulted 

The matter may be put in another way Let it be assumed / 
that, as alleged in Tiichinopoly, m 1861-62, the settlement assess-/ 
ment formed 30 per cent of the gioss produce at commutation 


/ 
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rates, each ryot then letamed R70 out of every Rioo. But MADRAS, 
let a rise m prices be assumed, as actually happened , then as 
rsoon as prices increase by 30 per cent the "ryot is practically, 
save for sundr} cash expenses, as well off as he would have been 
previous!} w'lthout an} Government assessment, for he will enjoy 
Rioo net on the same amount of produce, when prices have 
incieased by 75 per cent., he will enjoy R145 instead of his pre- 
vious R70 Such a rise actually happened after 1855, and quoad 
the assessment, the ryots of the earliest settled districts, such as 
Trichinopoly, obtained by reason of the low commutation rates the 
full or the greater part of the benefit of this rise, and have enjoyed 
the same until now' , in other w'ords, for the thirtv years of the 
settlement they obtained more, often much more, for their net 
produce ^after paying Government assessment, than they would 
have obtained when the settlement was formed had the assess- 
ment been abolished tn toto 

^ Another illustration on hj pothetical data maj be given Let 
it\be supposed that in 1850 ten million acres produced crops 
woyth, at then prices, 15 crores of rupees, and paid Government 
three crores as assessment the ryots would then have retained 
12 crores net But in, say, 1875, under the effect of iisen prices, 
let the produce on the same acres be worth 25 crores, the assess- 
ment thereon remaining practically constant, the ryots then 
would retain not 12 but 22 crores for themselves The above 
figuies aie meiely hypothetical and illustrative, but are within the 
facts, as may be seen by the figures recorded in paragraph 57 
zw/rc -^nd in Appendix II Thejear 1875 has been mentioned 
because it in mediately preceded the famine of 1876 — 78, one 
main cause of which is apparently supposed to be the assessment. 

5 1 One of the best gauges, however, of the assessment m 
general is the sale or mortgage value of 
vSne of i^d. lands The Board cannot here deal m 

detail with this interesting subject, but 

\ 

pereh subjoins a few statistics. The aggregate figures for 
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registered sales and morte-ages, including those on buildings, for 
the last ten years in this Presidency are as follows — 


Saler 

! ) 
Mortoagef 

1 

\ nine In lakhs of 
rupees 

i 

Numbet i 

Value In laVhs of 
rupees 


s.oas 

3,024,396 

' 7,079 


Tne increase since 1878, during which period mam of the 
new settlements ha\e been introduced, is shown bi the following 
fiaures — 
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In this table leases are comparative!} few in number, since 
they are seldom registered , the immense mass of ordinari leases 
cnnnot be gauged from these figures Whatever the full meaning 
of these numerous transactions, it is obvious that land has in 
general a very great value in exchange or on rent after the 
Government assessment has been deducted two-and-a-half 
million sales for so crores in ten years, and more than three- 
and-a-half million mortgages for 70 crores, are eloquent figures, 
while the immense increase since 1878, though partlv due ter 
better registration, is significant The value of each such sal/, 
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averaged R198, and tnat of each mortgage R195, but the value MADRAS, 
per acre is not known. 

f The Board does not propose to enter here upon the acreage 
price of land which may be gathered from many public reports, 
but would observe that the prices of many millions of acres are 
high and, in general, rising, and that they vary from a compara- 
tively small sum on ordinary dry lands to above R 1,000 per acre 
on the productive and highly assessed wet lands of the Tambra- 
parm valley in the Tinnevelly district Several dislnct manuals, 
the settlement reports, those of the Registration Department, and 
Mr S Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar’s memorandum raav be con- 
sulted on this important point. 

52 Mr Dntt’s main point seems to be that Government makes 
ihe revenue approximate to one-third of the gross produce and there- 
by impoverishes *the ryots, and he recommends as an example 

the rates of rent payable in Northern India 
Companson of re- ^ 

^ti-cnuc and rent rates, by ryots to th-ir landlords in paragrap** 

13 he suggests a maximum of one-fifth of 
^.he gross produce The figures already given bv the Board show 
that this proportion is nowhere taken from the ryots ‘‘if,” as 
Mr Dutt says, “the district average betaken.” The Board deals 
with this more completely in a later part of this resolution, but 
would here say that, if Government took one-fifth of the real 
gross produce from its ryots, it would fully double its present land 
revenue exclusive of cesses but inclusive of the total charge for 
water The Government is, as a rule, far less exacting than private 
landlords, and the Board is unable to understand Mr Dutt’s 
statement that “there is not a cultivator in India who does not 
consider 5 or h annas out of each rupee of gross produce to be 
an oppressive and impoverishing rate of rent ” or that three 
annas in the rupee is a “fair” rent Probably there is no system 
so universal, so customary, and so generally accepted as the 
sharing (vdram, batai, metayage) system, in which the half share 

* In England it is often said that the farmer expects to produce 
'“three rents,” ms , one for the landlord, one for the expenses of cul- 
tivation, and one for his own living and profits on stock 
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MADRAS. IS the rule for ordinary lands, but tvhere lands are valuable, the 
half share becomes two-thirds, and even three-quarters of the 
gross produce as regards gram ; m these met ii age cases the land-^' 
owner (ryot) pays the assessment, and the cultivator (tenant'^ 
pays the caltivation expenses, but also general!) obtains the 
whole of the straw The Settlement Commissioner has recent!) 
made enquires in Chingleput, Tanjore and other districts, where 
all these rentals are found, and it is a source of surprise to the Board 
that the Government demand in general should ^'•c compared with 
the rents taken by wet land ryots from their sub-tenants On 
ordinary drv lands a common rate of rent is twice the assessment, 
but this frequentl) runs up to five times, and in the case of rich 
produce, to ten times the assessment, as is also the case m wet 
lands The district manuals and settlement reports'may be con- 
sulted for rentals both on wet and dry lands in the Coimbatore 
manual (page 300, volume II, revised edition) a table is given 
from the settlement report showing that above onc-se\enth of the 
whole of the lands, wet dry and garden, in 592 villages (124,646 ' 
acres out of 844,314) were found to be rented to sub-tenants fot 
half or a larger share of the gross produce, and on pages ^oi 
and 303 other tables are given showing the rates taken from 
registered documents , the latest registered money renkals for wet 
jand in that district range, except in one small area, from R28 to 
to R72 per acre, so large an area as 1,157 acres pqmg an 
average of R45 That these rents are “ fair ” in the sense of light, is 
not alleged, but they are regular and general contract rates The 
Government assessment is low ip comparison with the rentals 
taken by Government r)mts from their sub tenants 

In zamindan aieas the rentals are often extremely high as 
compared with the neighbouring Government assessments owing 
to the fact that having been permanently settled in i8c2, thej 
either retain the “paiinash’’ rates similar to those of the > 
Government areas at the period, including the now obsolete 
garden tax, or, where untrammelled b) such rates, the) are aole 
to ma ke their own bargains with their tenants, or the) have comi 
muted the amounts due under the sharing S) stem into money as 
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their own rates. In a zammdari now under the Court of Wards MADRAS, 
the Board has found that the highest wet rates are R45 per acre 
for which, however, the ryot mav raise two crops if he can; 

,the garden rates run up to R15 per acre, these are maximum 
rates, but are actually being paid. The rate payable for betel- 
leaf gardens is fi\ed at R32 per acre. The maximum wet rates 
for Government lands m the three neighbouring distncts are 
Rio, R 3 and R7-8, respectively, with the addition of one half 
extra when a second crop has been raised The moderation 
of the Government assessments may be gauged from these figures. 

In considerable areas in the Godavari delta good zammdan lands 
are rented to tenants for growing paddy at R25 to R30 plus the 
Government water-rate, and at much higher rates foi sugarcane. 

The Board is not defending these rentals, but they are payable 
and being paid 

53 The Board will now deal in some detail with the questions 

raised by Mr Dutt of the weight and 

Growth and pres- amount of the assessment, and the supposed 
sure of the Revenue 

demand esanuned enhancement of revenue “ at each recurring 

settlement,” by which it is assumed that 
the ryot “ has been reduced to a state of poverty and indebtedness 
which makes him an easy prey to famines” and owing to which 
some “three millions of acres of culturable lands are out of cul- 
tivation in Madiib” It will be shown by statistics that the land 
assessment proper has not increased during the past fifty years 
even in proportion to the additionil area biought under holding, 
that the tax per acre has deci eased, and that the actual weight or 
proportion of produce taken has immensely diminished — practi- 
calh by one-half — owing to the use in prices It is to be remem- 
bered that the new survey and settlements began in fash izyi 
(1861), and that the assessments at that date had been heavily 
reduced from the original settlements — so called — of the beginning 
of the century. 

54 A statement appended, Appendix I, shows the areas of 
xyotwari land actually occupied m each year from fash 1261 
ljfS5i-52) up to the latest year for which figures are available 
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the assessment thereon , the net demand for land revenue shown 
m the accounts as ryotwai, aftei eliminating the remissions 
granted , the amount of remissions irranied each 3'ear with reference 
to the state of the season , the amount of the cesse-. or other con-/ 
tributions le\ied for local purposes, and foi the payment of the 
village establishments, the gross demand rjotwar and cesses, 
and the average prue of gram in each }ear The following is 
an abstract thereof In all cases, the figures for hlalabar and 
South Canara are omitted — 


{In columns j lo g —00,000 ai c omit led, i c , llu figmes lepicsent 

lallf; ) 
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{a) Water rates on wet land in Godavari and Kistna first included in th 
assessment during- the period 

(6) Includes Tanjore settlement increase (12 lakhs) and Irichinopoly re- 
settlement as well as one taluk brought under r30t\v\n ncwlj, and a large 
area of mams resumed Full evplanations are given below 
(c) Land-cess for local purposes first included 

{d) Village cess levied in lieu of vterahs to village servants first included 
(e) This figure, 426 lakhs, includes about 1S2 lakhs as the pnee of water, 
included in the land assessment or otherwise charged 

The figures in column 4 are arrived at by adding to those, m column 3, the 
amount of a large number of 7 msceUancous charges— see paragraphs 63 to 65 
and deducting from the sum the remissions granted, particulars for which 
so far as they relate to the changingcharactcr of the seasons, are shown in columns, 
7-9 ^ 
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55. In the next table the actual averages foi each qumquen- MADRAS, 
nial period given above are compared with the averages for the 
five }ears ending with fash 1265 (1855-56) which are represented 
^as 100, the other figures therefore chow the percentage increase 
or decrease from that level The average rates of assessment 
per acre on the area occupied are also shown — 


Period 
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Assessment there- 
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Leaving out of consideration the last thiee years of the table, 


It will be seen that whilst the area in the occupation of the ryots 
under the notwan system increased during fort} -five years by 
68 5 per cent , the assessment thereon increased by only 2''i 5 
per cent , and that for the first thirty years there was practi- 
cally little or no increase in the assessment, although new settle- 
ments had been effected in the whole or greater part of twelve 
districts. The increase appearing during the quinquennium 
ending in fash 1300 is mainly due merely to a change in the 
method of accounting foi part of the water-rates levied under the 

^ iV 5 — Dunng the decennium immediatelj preceding this, the average 

^market pnces were 20 per cent cheaper or only So per cent of the level for this 
^enod 
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Godavari and Kistna anicuts, which weie first included with the 
assessment from fash 1297 when twenty lakhs were added to 
the accounts of the assessment The 'further large increase 
shown in the next quinquennium is due partly to the extension 
irrigation and the increase of the charge foi water in those dis- 
tricts (about three and a half lakhs), partly to the increased 
charge imposed at the settlement of the Tanjore district (twelve 
lakhs), and paitly to the revision of the assessment in the 
Trichmopoly distiict (four and a quarter lakhs), besides other 
smaller items of which the increase by a million acres in the 
area occupied accounts for the greater portion 

56 The laige increase in the area occupied does not, however, 
wholl) represent an extension of cultivation or holdings, for in 
many districts the regular survey disclosed the fact that the 
original accounts understated the actual areas in occupation 
Considerable areas of mam, or favourably-assessed, lands have 
from t’me to time fallen in to Government or have been lesumed , 
and areas which were formerly rented out at lump sums have been 
brought under a ryotwari settlement , still, by far the greater pafC 
of the increase represents an actual expansion of cultivation Tfiis 
expansion has no doubt, in many cases, brought the poorer and 
therefore lower assessed soils under the plough, but against this 
cause of a reduced acreage assessment must be placed the addi- 
tion of water rates to the assessments in the Godavan and Kistna 
deltas, and the revision of the old assessments in Tan]ore and 
Trichmopoly 

57 If these facts be borne in mind, the comparison of the 

Decrease in rate ^''^rage rate of assessment per acre, which 

per acre in forty i® made in columns 4 and of the table 
years. , , , 

above, may be taken to show the relative 

amount of the assessment on the land at each period The figures 
show that the rate per acre has fallen on the average by 25 per' 
cent in forty )ears. But in considering this fact the course 
of prices must also be considered, and for this purpose it is neces- 
sary to examine further than the information given by the last 
column of the table allows. Accurate data regarding prices during^ 
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the first half of the century are not forthcoming, but sufficient in- MADRAS, 
formation is available to show that the fifteen years ending in fash 
1^62 (1852-53) was a period of great depression, which culminated 
about 1843 The depression has been attributed to deficient 
supplies of currency, but whatever the cause, the rates for the 
quinquennium which ended m 1853, were much below those 
of the earliest years of the century , statistics of prices 
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18S 

^ 295-99 
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204 
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. 209 
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„ A 303 -I 305 
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for the agricultural year 
or /ash show that during 
that period the average 
market price for the princi- 
pal food-giains of the Pre- 
sidency was only R77 per 
garce of 3,200 Madras 
measures t The course of 
prices for the ten years pre- 
ceding and Since that quin- 
quennium IS shown by th 
figures m the margin 
The figures (for details see 


Appendix II) quoted for jears priortofasli 1285 (1875-76) cannot 
be regarded with so much confidence as those for later years, but 
are sufficient to indicate the general course of pnces. In fash 1263 
(1853-54) there was a sudden rise in prices to an average of R116 
per garce, w'hich was at first attributed to the character of the sea- 


Decrease in pres 
sure due to rise in 
prices. 


son, but when it was found to be maintained 
and continued, though the subsequent 
seasons were much more favourable, it was 


put down to the greater abundance of currency owing to large ex- 
penditure of borrowed money and, [to large demands for export 
produce From 1268 to i 285, the average of prices was double that 
^of the quinquennium for 1258-62, with a still greater increase for 


1 ^ Vide ts.h\G on SS oi Progiei,s of the Madras Presidency during the 
las^ forty years’ by S Srinivasa Ragbava Aiyangar, Dnvan Bahadur, C I E , 
iSgi 

y A Madras measure holds 62’5 fluid ounces of water (or 120^ tolahs of 
cleanled nee 
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j 273-77 during which period the famine of 1866 occurred In 
1286 (1876-77) the great famine began, and prices remained at an 
excessively high level for four years, after which, with good cro^ 
and a smaller population, they fell greatly, but have sinfce 
recovered. In faslis 1301 and 1302 severe scarcity existed Ovfer a 
wide area, and prices have not since then returned to the level 
that prevailed from 1855 to 1875 They have, in fact, dunng the 
last half of the century, been almost uniformly double the rates 
which prevailed before the Government decided, partly on the 
ground of the low prices, on a general scheme for survey and 
settlement which was then expected to result in general reductions 
such as had been frequently given before that period, but on no 


settled system 

58 It will be seen, therefore, that while the incidence of the 

land assessment per occupied acre decreased by 25 per cent over 
the whole period of forty }ears, and by 29 per cent during the 
first thirty, the pressutc of these reduced assessments was still 
further and very largely decreased owing to the doubling of the'' 
value of the chief products of the soil ' 

59 The explanation of this striking general result is'io be 
found in the extremely low estimates of the value of the gross 
produce, and the very small proportion thereof which has, on the 


Settlement Dry Wet 
date 

Tnchinopoly. 1S64-65 13 2S 

Ganjam 1878-84 14* 23 

Coimbatore . 1878-S2 15 22 

North Arcot 1881-86 17 i9 

Madura 1S85 93 16 J 9 

/Vnantapur . iSgi-gS Gtoii 14S&I5 
lanjore . 189394 16 26&20 


average, been taken as the 
land-tax The proportions 
of the gross produce, as 
estimated for settlement 
purposes, which the settled 
rates presented at the com- 


mutation rates adopted, are noted in the margin for a number 
of districts (for details see Appendix V) But it must be remem- 
bered as previously mentioned (see paragraphs 35 and 48 , also 
Appendix IIIJ, that the commutation rales adopted were, except/ 
in part of Kistna, Ganjam (wet land) and Madura, not 01/ T 
much lower than the average prices from which those rates vvj(|4*s 
derived, but were, as a rule, from 25 to 50 per cent lower 
the prices that ruled during the period in which the settlen^'iiitts 
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were actually made Prices during the last decade have again MADRAS, 
been much dearer in almost every case than they were when 
\^e settlements were introduced Consequently the proportions 
given in the margin are far higher than the ratio actually borne 
by the assessment to the real money value of the gross produce 
60 From the figures above quoted, it will be seen that in 
respect of the dry land, to which the State does not supply the 
valuable commodity — water — which it does to the wet land in no 
case does the assessment fixed represent more than a bare sixth of 


the nominal gross produce, and this although the customary State 
share of tne produce was commuted at the settlement at rates 
which yield the cultivators an enormous profit on the transaction ; 
this advantage to the ryots has continued since the settlements 
Besides this, it may here be mentioned that, taking the country as 
a whole, it could be easily shown, did space permit, from the facts 
and statistics of actual consumption and otherwise, that the esti- 


mated normal rates of outturn adopted for settlement purposes, 
'^,from which, moieover, deductions are made to allow for the vicissi- 
tifrfes of the seasons, are lessAan the average yield of a senes of 
yeai^s, hence the ryot obtains a double advantage Again, m 
determining the assessments no cognizance is taken of the more 
valuable products, such as indigo, tobacco, oil-seeds, sugarcctne, 
cotton, etc , which the ryot may and does cultivate largely without 
any additional payment, except where he uses on dry land water 
supplied from a public source As regards second crop and 
produce which uses water enough for a second crop, it must be 
pointed out that in a large number of cases special concessions 
have been granted to the ryots to induce them to compound for the 
charges imposed for water so used , save m a few exceptional 
cases this second crop charge is normally one-half the single as- 
sessment, and the ryots may compound for this, except under the 
largest irrigation works on which Government has invested capital, 
t'^t rates ranging from one-sixth to one-lhird of the single assess- 
iVent, No charge whatevei is levied for second or third crop 
raised on dry land , in fact, so long as the ryot pai s the assess- 
fixed for his land, he is free to do what he pleases therewith 
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When these great advantages are allowed for, the proportions 
mentioned in the marginal table above will be seen to be very 
greatly reduced, certainly, even on wet lands where part of the, 
assessment is the price paid for water supplied at the cost of Gov- 
ernment, much below the one-siKth share which is admittedly due 
to the State 

61 The precise effect of the settlement of each district during 
the period m question is shown in Appendix IV to this resolution 
The general result was that the assessments imposed on the lands 
in occupation at the time when the settlements were made, were 
increased in bulk by 9 per cent including that portion which was 
levied with reference to areas which had previously escaped taxa- 
tion but were discovered by the scientific survey, which, in 
the case of 19 districts, resulted in an increase of 8 per cent. Of 

Lakhs the gross additional amount 
imposed during the period 
under reference (315 

lakhs), the chief items are 

/ 

noted m the margin .^n 
Tnchinopoly, the settlement of 1864-65, which had resulted in 
the laige reduction of 3 88 lakhs, was revised, and though 
on a much extended area, the revision only resulted in a recovery 
of the revenue given up at the settlement of nearly forty years ago 

The first survey in this distiict revealed a 
m^nts deficiency of 7 per cent in the areas pre" 

viously reported, In Gddavan, one of the 
districts first settled, the original settlement enhanced the demand 
by 22 per cent, but in that district there had previousl) been 
no record of the measurement of the holdings , at the resettlement 
of this district, which has only recently been carried out after, more 
than thirty years’ interval, the increase imposed has been 24 per 
cent , whilst average prices have doubled in the period In 
Kistna, where also the original settlement has partially expired and./- 
is being revised, the first survey disclosed a deficiency of 7 per/ 
cent in the area previously recorded, but the first regular assess- 
ment showed an increase of 16 per cent , although the commutati^^'m 


Godavari 
1 richtnopoly 
KiStna 
Coimbatore 
Tanjore , 
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rate was taken as more than 50 per cent, below the prices ruling MADRAS 
' at the time of the settlement , the increase at settlement is attri- 
Sbutable mainly to the low revenue demand of the joint-rent 
system prev.ously in \ ogue In Tanjore, the increase by settle- 
ment IS mainly due to the fact that the commutation rate on which 
the previously existing rates had been based was extiemely low, 
vtz , R56 per garce, as compared with the average commu- 
tation price of Rt42 and R121 per garce, the commutation 
rate adopted , and partly to the high average class of the irrigation 
and the high average quality of the alluvial soil of the delta The 
combined effect of these factors would have been to raise the 
assessment even higher were it not for the liberal allowances made 
in respect of cultivation expenses and other items 
62 It has already been mentioned in the note to the table in 

paragiaph 54 supja, that of the gross 
Expansion of irri- rj otwar demand from fash 1301 to 1305 

(426 lakhs) about 182 lakhs represent in 
realit} charges for water supplied, which are either included 
^^n the land assessments or are otherwise levied These 
charges have, during the period under reference, greatly 
increased, owing chiefly to the great expansion of irrigation 
under works on which Government has expended capital^ 

So far as works of this class are concerned, the expansion 
of irrigation may be judged from the figures noted in the 

„ j T TL r. t margin showing the cal- 

Period Lakhs Proportion ° ® 

Fash 1261-65 31 40 100 culated amount of the re- 

” 1^71-75 4S77 J55 venue solely due to irriga- 

„ 1276-S0 5- 10 1S2 jion during the last half 

„ 1281-85 . ,6407 204 T > . r ^ 

, 12S6-90 , 7016 223 century I'art of the increase 

\IIg-%oo’ . 84 S6 270 in this revenue during the 

„ 1301-130S 101 o6» 322 period, VIZ , 70 lakhs, is due 

to the expenditure of capital on the development of an increasing 

\ * This sum includes 48 23 lakhs which are credited annually to the old ivorks 

Non which the Government has e%pended capital in their development or super- 
session Of this about 37 13 lakhs are credited to old works superseded in 
Iw those which had already been taken up for development in the first period 
(F 1261-65) 
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MADRAS, number of works, some of which previously existed, but 
practicahy the whole of the increase must he put down to the 
expenditure of public funds The charge is generally, according 
to the custom of Southern India, included in the land assessmenft, 
so far as the first crop is concerned, though some portion/is, 
as shown below, otherw-se levied. Consequently the* gross 
appaient increase of land assessment is pro tanto no real increase 
at all, but is a payment fora valuable commodity or instrument by 
which produce and its value and the value of land, are enormously 
increased. 

63 It will have been observed that column 4 of the table 
MisceUaneous re- m paragraph 54 above, shows that the 
total charge appearing in the accounts 
against ryotwan holdings in almost all the more recent years, 
exceeds the assessment considerably and sometimes largely. The 
excess represents what is known as “Miscellaneous revenue,” of 
which the following items are the chief — 


Particulars of Miscellaneous Revenue. 


Charges for water not included in the 
assessments . 

Charges for land tempoianly occupied 
Charges on minor mam or favourably 
assessed land in Government villages 
including water-rates 
Tree revenue . , 

Charges for water in permanently-settled 
estates 

Other charges 

Total 


Lakhs. 


Average 

1301-1305 

1306 

1307 

130S 

R 

R 


R 

1927 

20 22 

22 II 

25 26 

S39 

768 

9 04 

8 88 

27 2S 

34 So 

3681 

35 91 

3 76 

3 60 

3 3S 

324 

7 oS 

"sog 

9 04 

1075 

9 22 

9 21 

II 69 

9 93 

75 00 


92 97 

94 97 . 


With refeience to the state of the season, or for items of chargd^' 
Bemissions. included in the assessments which realp 
represent cesses for local or village pu/V- 
poses, or are old endowments of religious institutions. Changj/es 

I 
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have been made from time to time m the manner in which MADRAS, 
.some of these charges are shown in the accounts, so that it is not 
^^siWe to exhibit the exact incidence during the whole period 
on the land liable for r} otwari assessments , for instance, in 
fasli 1304, ten lalchs which ha'd previously been treated as a 
local cess were added under the third head above. 

The total levenue demand thus arrived at has, however, 
increased by about 156 lakhs, or 58 per 

Increase in total cent , in forty years, of which 80 lakhs 
revenue demand in . , , , , 

forty years. occurs under the regular land assessment 

and has been already explained No 

t 

inconsiderable portion of this increase is due to the decrease 
in the average amount of remissions granted from year to year j 
such remissions having been, fifty years ago, a regular and 
recurring incident of the annual settlement which, owing to the 
weight of the assessment and to the want of a proper survey, were 
\allowed or were schemed for in every possible way In favourable 
})^'irs now-a-days, such remissions, notwithstanding the greatly- 
''^/reased area in occupation, do not amount to one-third of what 
' r as normal formerly This decrease results partly from the 
policy resolved on in 1855 with a view to remove temptation to 
bribery and corruption and to protect the rjots from the continual 
interference of petty officials, partly from the decreased weight 
of the assessments, partly from the greater attention paid to 
the upkeep of minor irrigation works The evils attendant on 
the old system were fully described by the Government when it 
resolved on carrying out a scientific survey and a regular system 
of land assessment 

64 The taole given above shows that the greater portion of the 
miscellaneous levenue is derived from charges foi water supplied, 
the amount of these charges for the quinquennium ending with 
fash 1305 being about 3675 lakhs'^ About 7 lakhs of this 

\ il ° exact amount cannot be shown, as a change in the method of recording 
the charge^ was made in fash 1302 
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MADRAS, amount is for water supplied to land on which the revenue charge 
IS permanently settled, and should therefore be eliminated fror 
the charges on ryotwan villages This amount, like all otl^'r 
charges for water, has been increasing with the expansioy of 
irrigation under works on which Government has expended 
capital 

65 When the Government resolved on carrying out a regular 

survey of the Presidenc) , it was also decided to inquire into the 
titles and to determine the areas and conditions on which the 
mam (favourably assessed) lands of the Presidency were occupied 
In many cases such mams were enfranchised at enhanced 
rates, since the village officers are now paid regular salaries 
These operations resulted m an increase of the revenue under 
the third head mentioned abcve by at least 4 lakhs, whilst by a 
change in the system of record in fash 1304, about ten lakhs 
additional were transferred to this head According to the latest 
statistics, the total area of minor inam lands in ryotwar villages is / 
about 4,244,000 acres, and this should be added lo the area whiqn 
contributes towards the ryotwar demand which now includes'^the 
quit-rent levied on those lands 1' 

In addition to this area, that occupied from year to 3 ear 
for temporary occupation must also be included, on which about 
8 or 9 lakhs of rupees are annually levied Some of this area 
IS so poor that it cannot be continuously cropped , some lies 
in localities where the rainfall is so precarious that it is only 
occasionally that circumstances allow of its being shown some 
represents land reserved for public or communal purposes, the 
occupation of which is ob]ectionable During the quinquennium 
from fash 1301-1305, the average area of this fluctuating culti- 
vation was 723,000 acres per annum. This area does not 
appear m the accounts of “ occupied ” land, although the assess- 
ment levied on it does appear in the accounts of revenuevv- 
collected. / 

66 From the figures above given, it will be seen that thy’’^ 
average amount of 426 lakhs of ryotwar land revenue — less 7 laki^s 
levied for water supplied to permanently-settled estates and) a 
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number of minor items ■which cannot be separated — "was really MADRAS 
paid, not for the 20,900,000 acres of ryotwar holdings, but 
the occupiers of 25,900,000 acres of ryotwar, mam, and 
miscellaneous land Above 40 per cent of the gross charge is 
made for water supplied, but, even including this, the incidence 
per acre is really Ri 64 and not R2 01 per acre on the land by 
■which the revenue is paid 

67 It does not appear profitable to pursue the anal) sis of 
the statistics further They show that the area in occupation 
has, notwithstanding the set-back of the great famine of 1876-78, 
increased very largely , that the assessments on the land ha\ e not 
kept pace with this expansion, and that much of the more recent 
increase is due to the inclusion of charges for water and to the 
resettlement of the very rich district of Tanjore , that the assess- 
ment per acre is far lower than it w'as forty years ago, though, 
for the reasons ]ust stated, it has somewhat increased of later 
years, that the pressure of the assessments has, owing to the 

\ doubling of prices, immensely decreased , that the total ryotwar 
'kind revenue demand is spread over a far larger area than at first 
//ghi appears , and that the incidence thereof represents a demand 
of from 30 to 40 seers of gram per acre only, on the aierage 
prices of the Presidency during recent favourable years, eien 
when the whole charge for water supplied is included On the 
poorest classes of dry land the assessment represents from three 
to SIX seers of dry gram when prices aie tw^enty-four seers per 
rupee, which is the average for the decade 1885 to 1895 

68 It must, however, be remarked that, as shown m column 5 


of the statement m paragraph 54 supra. 
Cesses , , , , , 

during the last 30 years two new local 

cesses have been levied in addition to the land assessment, viz , 

the land cess and the village service cess In fash 1275 


(1865-66) a commencement was made m levying a land-cess for 


"docal purposes, which is now collected at the rate of one anna 
lip tbe rupee on the gross land revenue demand. This is 
e^'pended on purely local requirements, and so much as is not 
sp tent on primary education and medicine is spent on improvements 
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MADRAS, "vv-hich directly increase either production or the profits nf the 
ryots, vh , communications and public markets The village 
service cess, though new, is not an additional charge at all , fro^ 
time immemoiial, the custom has been for the r^ots to remuner^e 
the officers of the village communities by a proportion of-^he 
produce of their lands, these fees (merahs) uere paid direct 
by the ryots to the village officers and servants, and did not, in 
general, appear in the Government accounts In the early 3 ears 
of the period covered by the statistics under discussion, onl} a 
small proportion of those fees had been commuted into money 
payments and was collected with the public revenues, but m fash 
1281 (1871-72) a village service cess was imposed to take 
the place of these fees which were then abolished, and the village 
establishments were reorganized This cess, therefore, does not 
represent any increase of taxation though it appears as an increase 
in the accounts of revenue 

69 The Board will now show the proportion borne b) the 
land revenue mentioned above to the reah'^ 

Proportion of re- gross produce In the statement given'as 
venuo to real gross or o 

produce. Appendix VI an estimate of the lalue 

of the crops produced m the r^otvvari 
villages only of the Presidency, excluding Malabar and South 
Canara, has been framed In regard to these estimates, it is 
perhaps sufficient to note that the lates of 3ield adopted represent 
the average outturn of a senes of years, those for food-grains 
having been adopted from an estimate prepared for an entirely 
different purpose two years ago, and that the settlement rates 
of outturn considerably understate the yield obtained m a senes 
of ordinary years The valuation of food-grains adopted is 
approximately the average of the recorded prices for the whole 
Presidency during recent noimal 3'ears. Mr Dutt’s criticisms 
on pages 97 and 98 of his book do not appl3 to Madras, ^ 
where the acreage actually cultivated, the nature of the crop on/ 
each acre, and the exact area of w'aste or of withered cropJ( 
are recorded , every 3-ear wnth great accuracy for notwaJ.i 
areas > 
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70, The estimate may be summaiised as follows — 

Lakhs of rupees. 


Food-grains of all sorts . 29,23 

Oil-sesds ...... 3,68 

' Drugs and narcotics . . 2,87 

Condiments and spices . 2,39 

Colton and other fibres . 1,93 

Sugars . . 1,46 

Orchard and garden produce . 1,45 

Indigo and other dyes . . . 1,06 

All other crops . • . 37 


MADRAS. 


Total . 44,44 

Besides the above, there is the income derived from the live'Stock 


of the country which, for the ryotwari area of the Presidency, 


Millions 


excluding Malabar and South Canara, can- 


Horned cattle 13! 
Sheep and goats 14 


not be put at less than the number noted m 
the margin The horned cattle produce 


manure, hides, horns, bones, milk and ghee, and a certain amount 
MS realised by sale to butchers, the sheep yield some wool and 
the goats produce manure, milk, ghee, meat, and skins for 
tanning Taking all these items together, and considering the 
immense consumption of milk and ghee, the total value of all 
animal products cannot be less than ten crores per annum 

In the case of ryots living near towns and on lines of traffic a 
great deal of monev is realised by the sale of straw and fodder, 
dung for fuel, and firewood from private lands , the value of straw 
has not otherwise been included 


Taking all these items into consideration, the gross agricul- 
tural produce may be estimated at above 55 crores of rupees 
from the portion of the Presidency alluded to 

71 Taking now the gross land revenue including all cesses 
and charges for water, and averaging— for the four years ending 
X with 1898-99, exclusive of the year 1897 as a famine year — 5 26 
^crores, it will be seen that this is well below 10 per cent of the 
j^/^value of the gross produce, if, however, the 119 lakhs due as the 
' ' Average annual charge for water supplied by works paid for out of 
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Government capital (paragraph 62) during the same years, be 
deducted, the proportion falls to 7 4 per cent , or slightly above ^ 
one-fourteenth. If the whole charge for water (206 lakhs) 
deducted, the proportion sinks to about 6 per cent or about om- 
seventeenth, and even this includes the two cesses mentioned-^in 


paragraph 68 

If a deduction of 15 per cent be made from the above esti- 
mate of gross produce as a margin on account of village prices, 
errors, etc , — a deduction, however, which is hardly necessary, 
since grain prices, as tabulated in this department, are chiefly those 
of rural parts, while the crop estimates for other products are 
generally low and straw is omitted, — the proportions home by the 
assessment will be about 1 1 per cent or one-nmth if all charges 
for water and both cesses be included , 8 7 per cent or one-twelfth, if 
the charges (i ig lakhs) for water under specially developed works 
be excluded, and 6 8 percent or one-fifteenth, if all charges for 
water be omitted Hence the one-tenth of the gross produce else- 
where mentioned by Mr Duttas a proper district average is beyond ^ 
or above the sum taken as land revenue in this Presidency coi*?. 
sidered as a whole, if the cesses are deducted, and much beyond 
it if the charge for water is deducted. 

Enough has been stated to show that the real proportion of the 
Madras ryotwari land revenue taken as a whole, to the real gross 
produce, has been wnolly misunderstood 

It will be noted that if the Government demand in any district 
be assumed at one-eighth of the gross produce, each acre can, on 
that assumption, produce onl} 30 seers of gram for every two 
annas of the demand when gram is taken at an assumed 
village price of 30 seers per rupee. In othei words, land 
assessed at from 2 to 8 annas per acre, of which there are 
millions of acres in the Presidency, produces, on the above 
asstimpiions, only from 30 to 120 seers of marketable gram per 
acre Whether it is correct or not that millions of acres produce V 
or can only produce, if cultivated, less than one-eighth of thell 
produce of the average English acre taken as 32 bushels, it i 2 ' 
clear that it is not in the reduction of the assessment, but m thfb 
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de\elopment of cultivation that hope and amelioration are to be MADRAS, 
found , more produce, better and closer markets, cheaper and safer 
credit, a larger share of the sale values of produce, are the desider- . 
aiida, not, except in occasional cases, reduction of assessments 
" 72. The detailed estimate of the value of the crops will be 
found in Appendix VI. 

73 Point 5 in paragi aph 3 supra, viz , the Irrigation Act of 

igoo and its provisions — The Boards 
The Irrigation Act Resolution has already run to great 

length, and it will therefore content itself 
on this point w'lth remarking that local knowledge would explain 
to Mr. Dutt the reason for and scope of the new law. The law, 
however, does not "enable Government to levy a compulsory water- 
rate on all lands ivithin the wet cultivation area " but only on such 
lands as necessarily, by their position, receive a sufficient supply 
of water successfully to grow an irrigated crop critics have 
forgotten that the basis of the Madras assessments, especially on 
w'et lands, is a share of the crop, and that if, owing to the action 
Government, a r) ot is enabled to raise a w'et crop, whether he 
has asked for water or not. Government is entitled, as of im- 
memorial right, to a share in the increased outturn or value of the 
produce It will be noticed that in giving his assent to the Act, 

His Excellency the Viceroy confirmed and emphasised the 
declaration of the Madras Government that the long-standing 
practice of exempting from water-rate, irrigation obtained from 
wells which are fed by percolation, shall be adhered to, and that 
in other cases of irrigation of lands by percolation, water-rate is to 
be levied only when a full and constant supply of water is assured, 
so that the Madras cultivator is quoad hoc precisely in the same 
position as before the Act was passed 

74 Several other mistakes also need correction, but the Board 
will only mention those directly connected with settlement opera- 
vtions wnich are the objects of Mr Dutt s animadversion, 

} 75 On page X of the preface to his book Mr. Dutt, writing 

s^bout Madras, says " the revenue .... is fixed at each 
rhcurring settlement, and settlements are often made for shorter 
1 
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periods than 30 ) ears’' Not one single settlement has been 
made for less than 30 years 

76 In paragraph 8 of his letter, Mr Dutt says, “ over three/ 

millions of acies Of cultivable lands are 

West assessed qJ cultivation in Madras,” the infer- 
area. , , , r 

ence being that they are waste because of 

the V eight of the assessments. As a matter of fact, the waste 

assessed area is larger than here stated, but though assessed, the 

assessment IS often nominal and the area uncultivable, such are 

the large areas of lull and forest in Malabar, Coimbatore, etc , the 

swampy and saline soils of Kistna, Trichinopoly, etc l\Iucli, 

moreover, of the assessed waste lies in the well known “ famine 

zone ” and consists mostly of a very poor class of shallow, stoii), 

and soils bearing a very low assessment (much of it from 2 to 

6 annas per acre), and unoccupied by reason of the comparative 

sparseness of the population In the Anantapur district, for 

example, there are now 867,000 acres of unoccupied dr} land, the 

azetage assessment on which is As 3 — 5 (34 anna*;) or slighth 

over 5 seers at the average price of the decade 1885 — 1895, w'We 

of the total area unoccupied at the close of the recent settlement 

44 per cent w'as assessed at two annas, 39 per cent at four annas, 

9 8 per cent at sik annas, and 2 8 at eight annas, leaving onl) 

4 6 per cent, at higher rates, the population in 1891 was 708,549 

and the area occupied at the introduction of the settlement ]ust 

closed W’as 1,228,000 acres , it is now 1,286,000 acres, showing 

that It is not the settlement assessment which keeps land out of 

cultivation 


77 The main answ er to Mr Dutt, however, on this point is 


Incroaso in occu 
pation since 1855, 


the area taken up since the new settlements 
began; in 1855,12,400,000 acres (round 
figures) were under ryotwar holding m 


the Presidency, exclusive of Malabar and Canara and exclusive^ 
of minor mams , in 1898 the area was 21,600,000 acres, being aii 
increase of 9*200,000 acres or 74 per cent, about 1,400,000 0/ 
which, however, is only nominal, being due to excess found op 
proper survey, so that the net increase is about 7,800,000 or {I3 
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per cent This increase has been regular and continuous save MADRAS, 
for the check due to the great famine of 1877-78, and has never 
::ibeen checked by settlement operations, a sufficient proof that the 
assessments are moderate The figures for 1855 also include ^ 
land which was held on cowles and so-called grass rents or other 
favourable terms, so that the area was greater, especially under the 
influence of the diita 77 i and other methods, than would have been 
held at the actual assessments all these artificial modes of 
keeping up large holdings and consequently the revenue, have 
long been abolished Mr Dutts mistake consists partly in 
looking at the area now waste absolutely instead of comparatively 
by periods, partly in not examining the waste district by district, 
and in not making local enquiries about it 

78, On page 96 of his book he speaks of the ten thousand 
cultivators of Madras who are annually 

qSSen'isf ^0^ , 

being unable to pay the State demand ” 

Poor r}'Ots, seemingly many m number but relatively few — about 
^ne in 417 — lose their lands, or some of them, partly for reasons 
mentioned by Munro in his Minute of 1824 quoted below, but 
many sales are solely due to the revenue rules which absolutely 
forbid the cancelment by the Revenue officers of a puttah, or of 
entries of fields therein, except on personal relinquishment or by 
revenue sale absence, death, incapacity etc , frequently cause 
failure to relinquish, and sale follows in fact sale is a necessary 
corollary of the permanence and completeness of the r}ot’s tenure 
of his land Much poor and valueless land, moreover, is taken 
up, as in Anantapur, for mere catch crops in good seasons, and 
the cultivator having reaped and carried his crop allows process 
against the land Many of the revenue sales are therefore 
nominal , some are, of course, due to failures in farming some, 
to the Board's knowledge, are collusive 

79 The Board has now dealt with Mr Butt’s chief criticisms, 

^ut is conscious that though its remarks are lengthy, the ground 
/^as, partly from the brief time allowed, partly from the complexity 
Oi the subject, been imperfectly covered the subject embraces 
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MADRAS, the history of the land revenue and much of land economics for 
the past century ]\Ir Dutt mav be referred for a detailed study 
of this subject to the numerous reports and histones e\en now^ 
f available m particular the District ]\Ianuals and settlement 
volumes would enlighten him as to the history of the ryot\\,ir 
s\ stem, and the consequent necessity for, the objects, and the 
results ot the new settlement SjStem , the Manual of Mr Baden- 
Powell, and the Memorandum of hlr S Srinivasa Ragava I}engar 
on recent progress in this Presidency, present matters in an ad- 
mirable form The Board maj also refer on economic and 
agricultuial matters as well as on revenue, to the Distnct Manual 
of Coimbatore prepared by the present Settlement Commis- 
sioner, where every point, except the first, touched upon by 
j\Ir Dutt, has for a tvpical notwar distnct, been handled 
by anticipation in a non-conlroversial manner, long before the 
present discussions arose The Board would also refer to the 
resolutions of a former Board contained in its Proceedings (Land 
Revenue), No. 414-A , dated 2nd October 1S94, especiall} para- ^ 
graphs 28 to 35, and No 308, dated 15th September 1897, esp^ 
cially paragraphs 23 to 26 These Proceedings dealt with tire 
criticisms of Mr. Rogers on the hladras Settlements 

80 In its present resolution the Board has shown that no 
“rights” of the ryot have been confiscated by Government as 
General remarks supposed by hlr Diltt, that the new 


and conelnsion. 


surve} and settlement was established not 


to enable Government to enhance assessments, but to ascertain, 


equalise and 1 educe them, that notwithstanding the great rise 
in prices which enabled Government in general to avoid reduction, 
the average rate per actual acre of the area originally held has, as 
a rule, barely, if at all, increased, except in Tanjore, while the 
present average rate per acre held, including all charges, is con- 
siderabl) lower than the rate per acre held in 1855 , that m most 
cases the increase in the total assessment of the district has not 

New Edition, Volume II, for Economics Old Edition foil 
Revenue History and Agriculture . f 
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Icept pace -with the increase found by survey , that excessive rates MADRAS, 
have been cut down, though unduly low' rates may have been en- 
- ^hanced , that no change is needed from the half-net system to 
that based on a percentage of the gross , that the 30-year period 
of settlement has, since 1855, alwa)S been that sanctioned for 
this Presidency , that revision on the sole ground of prices may 
not yet be desirable though permissible , and that neither is there 
any rule to make the assessment approximate to 30 per cent of 
the gross produce, nor does it anyw'here, in general, approximate 
to such ratio, while the aggregate land rexenue is far below' that 
proportion 

81 The gravamen of Mr. Dutt’s indictment apparently is that 
by the “ enhancements ” to which the ryot is '' subject at each 
recurring settlement,” he “ has been reduced to a state of poverty 
and indebtedness w'hich makes him an easy prey to famines in 
years of bad harvests” (paragraph 5) the supposed confiscation 
of a right to an unaltered or unalterable assessment, the equally 
hypothetical increase, inequality, and weight of the assessment, 

however, the only arguments adduced to support the above 
important inference These arguments have been shown to be 
based on error, and the conclusion founded on them cannot there- 
fore be accepted, nor can the Board enter into the question as 
to the alleged impoverishment and.liabihty to famine of the rjot 
upon mere geneial assertions 

82 It may be remarked, however, that in so far as Mr Dutt’s 
conclusion is based on the weight of the assessments, it w'ould 
follow that famines should, if this were a chief cause, have been 
absolutely chronic during the first half of the century, w'hen the 
assessments were, acre for acre, actually larger in money, while 
their relative weight, rupee for rupee, w'as at least double their 
present weight owing to the lowness of prices, and w'hen restric- 
tions and compulsion in cultivation and collection, and taxabon 
upon improvements whether in method or in crop, were univer- 
sal if the weight of the assessments did not, at that time, cause 
gamine, then, d, fortiori, such w'eight is not now an effective cause 
; hereof 
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83. The Board’s observation and experience, moreover, as to 
the impoverishment or even as to the poverty of the r)Ot foibid 
Its acceptance of Mr Dutt’s suggestion, the experience of th^ 
past decade, indeed, leads rather to astonishment at the power 
of tne ryot class of this Presidency to resist scarcities due to 
serious shortage in produce even m districts within the famine 
zone and in areas where, for several consecutive years, the extra- 
ordinary failures in the monsoons have resulted in grave and 
almost total loss of crop Writers unacquainted with the Presi- 
dency or with the hard facts or looking at figures only and forget- 
ful of the great masses of the labouring class as shown by the 
census, mistake for ryots a crowd of poor labourless coolies — 
some of them, indeed, owning a little poor land — who, in tunes of 
scarcity, clamour for work or for relief That in grave famines 
such as in 1877-78 some proportion of the sinall ryot class must 
come upon the State is an obvious necessity, and ivould equalh 
be the case in Europe under similar circumstances among similar 
classes and with similar absence of a permanent system of poor-/'' 
relief The Board, how'ever, will not dw'ell upon this point evt?n 
from Its owm most recent experience during the current year 
(1900) of scarcity due to grave loss of crops and to famine prices 
though it may say at once that practically the ryot class was not 
even represented on the works started, but coolies only 

84. A paragraph in Sir T Munro s Minute of 1824 is suffi- 
ciently apposite to quote , the word “ district ’ here means taluk , 
Tilunro is writing not about famines but about oidinary years and 
conditions — 

Some men are apt to suppose, w'hen they find in almost every 
district two or three hundred ryots who require remission for a part, 
for the half, or even the whole of their rents, that the assessment is too 
high, or that there is something wrong in the system, and they' pro- 
ceed immediately to recommend a change from the ryotwari to some*, 
thing else But assessment, though it is often the cause, is not the / 
chief cause of the failure of such ryots. Where the landed property/ 
of a district is distributed among many thousand ry'ots, and whercf 
there is no limitation to sub-division, except what is imposed by thij * ; 
produce of the land being inadequate to the subsistence of the ryot, S f 
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IS evident that there will be many gradations of ryots, descending gra- MADRAS. 
^ dually from those holding the largest properties to those holding por- 
'^tionsof land too small for their maintenance. It is evident that a 
■^wer assessment will not pi event this, or cause any other change than 
that of making the smallest portion of land on which the ryot can 
subsist somewhat smaller than before, without rendering him in any 
degree less liable to failure There are many ryots who fail from 
another cause which no abatement of assessment can remove, and 
which It IS not desirable should be removed , it is occasioned by a 
spirit of independence among the caste of husbandmen, which urges 
every labouring servant who can buy a pair of bullocks, to quit his 
master and to take land and cultivate for himself In this under- 
taking many fail because the loss of a bullock, or an adverse season, 
destroys their small means, but by far the greater number finally 
succeed, and their success adds to the resources of the country It is 
like the spirit of adventure in trade, which, though it frequently ruins 
individuals, yet promotes at the same time the prosperity of the 
country. We must, therefore, in a district containing two or three 
thousand ryots, always expect to find two or three hundred who are 
unable to pay their rent 

The quotation no longer wholly applies to present conditions, 
ior^ in ordinary jears, few if any ryots need remission except 
vfiefe the irrigation sources have failed, and the proportion of 
lyots now “ unable to pay their rent ” is not 10 per cent, as 
Munro expected, but at the worst about 2 4 per mille or one in 417 
instead of one in ten , or rather, as shown in B P No 308, dated 
15th October 1897, less than one in a thousand, since a very large 
proportion of sales is not the result of failure in cultivation, but of 
other causes, as pointed out above in paragraph 78 But the bases 
of the argument, viz , the results of the law of inheritance, the 
ever-existing opportunity for mere labourers to attempt very petty 
cultivation on inadequate means and on the poorest soils, the 
result in adverse seasons, the occasional result in every season, 
and the remoteness of the effect of the assessments in causing 
^ failures, remain good 

'\ 85 Apart altogether from Mr. Dutt’s criticisms and sug- 
gestions, there are many honest allegations and phrases now 
"^TuVrent with reference to the land and to the people, etc , of which 
soipe have the slenderest foundations, some are erroneous m fact, 

! 
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into circulation and are gaming acceptance as axioms not from-' 
their value but from their mere currency , decies repehta docem , . 
they are being treated not as matters for discussion but as estab- 
lished facts and, consequently, as the bases of perfectly honest 
attempts to alter or found a polic) It is time to ascertain and 
make public the true value of certain -nords and phrases which 
are rapidly shaping thought and may undesirably influence public 
sentiment. 

86 But while ready to point out any mistakes or mistaken 
inferences that students of the land question may make, the Board 
has no intention of denying that vast improvement is both possible 
and necessary — whether in the agricultural methods, m the econo- 
mic position, in the financial safety and opportunity of the rjot, or 
in his general or technical knowledge, and would welcome assist- 
ance, whether by the collection or analysis of facts, or by more 
practical w’ork in the fields indicated — towards the solution of, 
problems essentially connected with agricultural stability. 
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APPENDIX I MADRAS. 

Uatement shov)i} 7 g the ryotwari holdings, the assessmeiif the? eon, and 
the gross ryotwari land re-oentie and cesses for ase?ies of yea? s — 
areas and a?nounts being shovsn in lakhs (1 e , 00,000 omitted ) — 
together uoith average puces of cereals See paiagiaphs 5^ 
to 6 s 


Fasli 

Occupied area 

Assessment 

thereon 

Total ryotwar 
demand 

Cesses and merahs 

Gross demand 

c 

Re 

0 

.i-i 

w 

c 3 

u 

0 

SEASON 

MISSIOl 

in 

U4 

0 

0 

» 

1 

<^5 1 

'rt 

"o 

H 

Average puce of 
gram per garcc’ 

I 

2 

0 

4 

5 

6 

1 

s 

9 

10 



Acs 

R 

S 

j? 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

1261 

• 

123 

298 

2/6 

4 

2S0 

13 6 

12 9 

26 5 

75 

!62 


12S 

302 

274 

4 

27S 

II 1 

13 0 

24 I 

73 

263 . 

• 

123 

300 

247 

4 

251 

17 5 

34 4 

51 9 

116 

264 

V 

• 

123 

298 

270 

4 

274 

II I 

19 I 

30 2 

134 


• 

125 

312 

2S2 

4 

286 

79 

21 5 

294 

138 

Average 

• 

124 

302 

270 

4 

274 

12 2 

20 2 

32 4 

107 

1266 . 

m 

133 

323 

294 

5 

29c 

8 9 

16 9 

25 s 

112 

1267 

0 

137 

329 

284 

4 

2S8 

16 S 

31 0 

47 8 

140 

126S 

« 

141 

329 

319 

6 

325 

10 0 

235 

32 S 

165 

1269 

• 

146 

311 

315 

6 

321 

64 

14 0 

20 4 

14S 

1270 

« 

151 

310 

309 

6 

31S 

II 3 

18 3 

29 6 

158 

Average 

• 

141 

320 

304 

5 

309 

10 7 

20 5 

312 

144 

1271 

• 

15S. 

320 

322 

7 

329 

87 

16 5 

25 2 

169 

1272 

• 

164 

323 

33S 

7 

345 

6S 

90 

15 5 

173 

1273 

• 

170 

321 

343 

7 

350 

92 

93 

ISS 

182 

1274 

• 

173 

318 

336 

5 

341 

105 

10 9 

21 "4 

207 

N 





/ 







• 

175 

3>9 

341 

- 8 

349 

10 6 

10 9 

21 5 

237 

g^Average 

• 

i68 

320 

336 

7 

343 

9 I 

11 3 

20*4 

194 

CU.‘V\ 












^ Land-cess first appears 
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Statevieni shoioin^ the ryot-man holdtjt^s, the assessjnent the) eon, and 
the gross ryoimait land revenue and cesses for a sei les of years 
— areas and amounts being shomn in laths (1 e , 00,000 omttted')-j'' 
iogethet mith average prices of cereals See paragi aphs/-^^ 
to 6 $ — contd 


Fasli 

Occupied area j 

1 

Assessment I 

thereon 

u 

cS 

0 'V 

^ rt 

tS"’ 

cr 

ra 

f3 

u 

0 

£ 

•^3 

n 

c3 

t/3 

to 

to 

u 

0 

Gross demand 

Sfason 

RbMISSIONS 

Average price of 
gram per gaice 

For waste 

Others 

Total. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9 

10 



Acs 

S 

R 

J ? 

R 

R 

i? 

R 

R 

1276 


178 

318 

352 

15 

367 

5 5 

5 7 

II 2 

264 

1277 


182 

323 

330 

iS 

348 

152 

22 3 

37 5 

190 

1278 

• 

184 

324 

340 

22 

3*52 

12 0 

15 1 

2 J I 

iSS 

1279 

• 

iSS 

327 

Sfio 

26 

3S6 

So 

4 7 

12 7 

iSo'' 

12S0 

• 

192 

330 

37' 

29 

40D 

3 9 

4 7 

86 j 

.A47 

Average 


It'S 

324 

351 

22 

373 

89 

lo 5 

19 4 

'9i 

12S1 

• 

189 

322 

356 

’40 

39(5 

6 1 

7 3 

134 

144 

12S2 

• 

190 

322 

367 

42 

409 

36 

36 

7 2 

150 

1283 

• 

188 

319 

354 

42 

39(5 

75 

13 1 

20 6 

16S 

1284 


192 

323 

37C 

42 

418 

2 6 

7 0 

9(3 

164 

to 

CO 

Ca 

• 


192 

325 

353 

41 

394 

" 5 

14 4 

259 

150 

Average 

• 

190 

322 

361 

42 

403 

*53 

9 1 

354 

155 

1286 . 


192 

324 

277 

38 

315 

46 1 

49 9 

96 0 

257 

12S7 

t 

192 

325 

359 

40 

399 

0 2 

154 

24 6 

339 

128s 

• 

I9I 

326 

372 

41 

413 

65 

84 

149 

259 

1289 

• 

IS4 

320 

3*5(5 

41 

407 

6 0 

So 

143 

iSi 

1290 

• 

I8I 

318 

364 

41 

405 

42 

*53 

30 5 

34/; 

Average 


I8S 

323 

348 

40 

388 

14 4 

17 6 

32 0 

n 


^ Village service cess first included 
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Statement showing the ryotwari holdings, the assessment thereon, and MADRAS. 
the OSS ryotwaii land revenue and cesses for a series cf years 
— aiens and amounts being shown tn lakhs (.1 e , 00,000 omitted ) — 
together with average pi ices of cereals See paragraphs 5^ 
to 6 $ — concld 


Fash 

Occupied area 

Assessment 

thereon 

J otal ryotwar 
demand 

tn 

aO 

rt 

a 

H 

rs 

c 

rt 

tn 

a 

to 

to 

0 

0 

Gross demand 

Season 

Remissions 

Average price of 
gram per garce 

For Waste 

Others 

Total 

X 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



Acs 

R 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 


g 

1291 

• 

iSo 

317 

357 

41 

39S 

65 

7 0 

13 5 

137 

1292 


Ih 3 

321 

363 

44 

407 

4 7 

66 

II 3 

136 

1293 


1S5 

323 

374 

45 

419 

3 7 

36 

7 3 

137 

1294 

• 

187 

324 

350 

46 

396 

78 

20 2 

28 0 

169 

1295 

• 

191 

327 

3/6 

45 

421 

38 

34 

7 2 

169 

Average 


185 

322 

364 

a 4 

40S 

5 3 

8 2 

13 5 

14S 


• 

195 

331 

3S6 

46 

432 

2 0 

4 5 

7 3 

149 

1297 

« 

197 

’■35s 

390 

59 

449 

2 1 

I 6 

3 7 

145 

1298 . 


19S 

357 

392 

57 

449 

4 » 

57 

98 

15S 

1299 

• 

201 

3G1 

396 

65 

461 

38 

3 7 

7 5 

i 65 

1300 

« 

202 

363 

390 

64 

454 

6 I 

94 

15 5 

175 

Average 

• 

199 

353 

391 

58 

4*19 

38 

5 0 

SS 

157 

1301 

• 

203 

365 

36S 

66 

434 

169 

2l 0 

35 9 

233 

1302 

• 

207 

371 

403 

68 

471 

56 

90 

14 6 

220 

1303 

a 

210 

38S 

439 

+38 

477 

1 7 

I 6 

33 

196 

1304 


213 

395 

452 

^57 

509 

5 *« 

40 

9 1 

177 

1305 


215 

393 

46S 

59 

527 

I 8 

4 0 

58 

163 

Average 

• 

209 

3S2 

426 

58 

484 

6 2 

7 7 

’3 9 

194 

1306 

a 

215 

400 

440 

56 

496 

S 5 

22 5 

31 0 

212 

1307 

a 

216 

403 

474 

54 

528 

3 4 

7 0 

10 4 

262 

;^o 8 

a 

216 

405 

4S5 

55 

540 

2 0 

2 7 

47 

199 


About 20 lakhs charged for water in Oodavari and Kistna transferred to 
'‘^''.sessments 

li* Village service cess suspended for the year 
+ Ton lakhs transferred to Land Revenue " Miscellaneous*” 
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Statement showing the average prices of cereals fo, a series of yeais MADRAS. 
in the Madras Piesidency — contd 



Year 


Paddy 

Cholam 

Cumbu 

tr 

a 

"CC 

Average 

Ratio of price per 

garceto the aver- 

age for the quin- 
quennium 1261-65 

1st sort 

2nd sort 

Imperial 
seers per 
rupee 

Per gaice 






Rupe 

es per g 

'arce 




Fash 

isSi 


144 

130 

1 59 

iSi 

135 


144 



12S2 


149 

13s 

1 68 

150 

146 


150 



12S3 


150 

140 

197 

iSo 

169 


168 



1284 


IS 5 

139 

191 

171 

164 


164 



1285 

- 

137 

126 

171 

15S 

157 

- 

150 



Average 


148 

134 

177 

162 

>54 

26 2 

155 

>45 





7 

vipcria 

1 sect s per rupee 



Fash 

12S6 . 


16 I 

17 5 

15 0 

15 3 

IS 2 

; is’S 

257 



12S7 

• 

12 2 

13 d 

ti . 

II 8 

II 2 

12’0 

339 



128b 

• 

IS 2 

16 9 

149 

156 

158 

15 7 

259 



taSg 


21 3 

23 5 

22 0 

22 8 

22 s 

22 5 

i8i 



1290 

• 

25 I 

27 6 

293 

28 4 

297 

28 0 

>45 



Average 

• 

18 0 

19 8 

18 5 

188 

18 9 

iS 8 

216 

202 

Fash 

129! 


258 

285 

31 7 

30*3 

31 9 

29 6 

III 



1292 


26 I 

28 5 

32 0 

30 3 

32 5 

299 

■ si 



1293 


25 

28 2 

31 7 

30 3 

323 

297 

mim 



1294 


21 8 

23 ^ 

24 6 

23 9 

26 6 

24 I 

169 


9 f 

1295 


223 

23 7 

24 2 

23 7 

26 6 

24 I 

169 



Average 


244 

26 5 

2-8 8 

27 7 

oO'O 

275 

14S 

138 

Fash 

1296 


24 6 

27 0 

277 

27 5 

299 

27 3 

SI 



1297 

• 

25 7 

28 0 

28 6 

27 3 j 

30 9 

28 I 

Ki 



1298 


23 7 , 

25 8 

65 9 

24 6 

286 

25 7 



55 

1299 


21 6 

235 

25 6 

24 4 

279 

24 6 

165 


53 

1300 


20 5 

22 4 

24 0 

23 2 

25 9 

23 2 

175 



Average, 


23 2 

25 3 

26 4 

254 

28 6 

25 8 

>57 

>47 

Fash 

1301 


17 0 

iS 3 

170 

16 5 

18 ’0 

17 4 

233 



1302 


17 2 

18 b 

18 2 

187 

198 

185 

220 



1303 

ft 

19 2 

21 3 

20 I 

20 

22 6 

20 7 

196 


5 

1304 


206 

22 6 

23 2 

22 8 

25 5 

22 9 

177 


9 

1305 


214 

239 

25 4 

25’5 

28 I 

249 

163 



Average 

• 

19 1 

21 0 

20 8 

20*7 

22 8 

20 9 

194 

181 

sh 

1306 


Im 

199 

wm 

195 

20 6 

19 2 

212 

198 


1307 


131 

16 5 

bq 

15 6 

>5 9 

155 

262 

245 

1 

1308 

• 

m 

21*1 

m 

20 0 

21 0 

20 4 

199 

186 


M 
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Compai ative Stateineni of 


District 

Paddv 

Cholam 


Commutation 1 
rate { 

C 

0 

rt 

1 w 

0 u 

0 Cl* 

US 

fPrice at time 
of settlement 

c/i 

0 

y C^ 

^ C\ 

^ 0 

0 Ok 
t£-0 

r* 

^ A 

Commutation 

rate. 

^^Commutation 

prices. 

fPrite at time 
of settlement 

I 

2 

^ ! 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

I South Arcot (Chidam 

/? 

1 ^ 

7? 

R 

R 

R 

R 

baram) 

7 ~ 

7S 

157 

>77 

1 I >>>3 

i • 

148 

2. Godavari . . . 

72 

76 

137 

>74 

84 

95 

171 

3 Trichinopoly 

67 

85 

16S 

1S4 

too 

115 

>94 

4. Kurnool — 








Proper 

no 

112^ 


( 

>03 

107) 


Pattikonda 

120 

133 

[ >75 

>90 •< 

>25 

>45 ^ 

>75 

Cumbum and Markapur 

I2o 

>33 

5 

L 

125 

145) 


5 Kistna 








Masulipatam ( Delta . 

So 

84 

•) 

( 

100 

gS'l 


portion Upland 

90 

9> 

MS4 

174-] 

95 

95 t 

200 

Guntur portion 

100 

118 

) 

L 

112 

1333 


6 Salem . . 

100 

123 

136 

19S 

V."/ 

loo 

>37 

>47 • 

7 Nellorc 

107 

'25 

IJ3 

192 

129 

143 

>P4 

8 Tinnevelly 

loS 

>25 

>95 

213 




9 Cuddapah 

126 

140 

165 

>94 

139 

1G3 

184^ 

10 Chingleput . . 

105 

i2oi 

>33 

200 



* 

1 1 Ganjdm ... 

80 

90 

100 

142 









(«) 

(«) 


12 Coimbatore . . 

126 

138 

173 1 

206 

II9 

132 

>97 

13 North Arcot . . 

95 

105 

ISO 

187 









(«) 

(«) 


14 Madura . 

I2oi 

123i 

152 

>91 

loS^ 

loS^ 

>59 

15. Vizagapatam . 

105 

125 

I4I 

156 

« 



16 South Arcot ... 

loS 

127 

>57 

>77 




17 Bellary — 








Black cotton soil taluks 

«39 

163 



>35 

1767 

1S2 

Five western taluks 

141 

166 


»y4 4 

125 

>47 J 


18, Anantapur — 








Gooty and Tadpatri . 

139 

163 

iSo 

•) 

(■>35 

176 

210 

Four taluks . 

117 

13s 

I So 

[•1S5 

i 129 

152 

iSo 

Hindupur and Madakstra 

118 

>39 

I So 

) 

(. 


. 

19 Tan]ore . . . , 

121 

142 

>S8 

178 

• 

• •• 


I Tnchinopoly . ■ 

I2X 

146 

176 

>84 

• 

• 


2 Godavari . , 

liS 

>39 

194 

>74 



« 

3 Kistna . 

liS 

>39 

182 

174 

170 

20D 

271 y j 


* Ihese are average prices for the periods prior to settlement on which tl ,f 
in nearly all cases fi\ed much below the actuals of the period on which the raf jts 
t Columns 4, 8, I2 and 16 give the average pnces for the periods during wh ^> 
prices and rates, these prices show equally that the grains were undervalued''*j’5r~i 
a) An averdge rate was adopted, being the average for all the staple ( in ' 
The figures in columns 5, 9, 13 and 17 represent the average of all rccLtU 
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Commutation Rates and- Puces 


K 

Average prices 
for ibpo 99 

iCUMBU 

Ragi 

[ Black 

PADDY 

Commutation 

rate. 

"Commutation 

price 

f Price at time 
of settlement 

Average prices 

for 1890-99 

Commutation 

rate 

^Commutation 

price 

■I'Piice at time 
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'commutation rates are based and show that the commutation rates adopted were 
^ere nominally based 

settlement was being introduced When compared with the commutation 
tfte sattlement 
giains of the district 

lavourable years during the last decennium 
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LAND REVENUE POLICY 


MADRAS 


APPENDIX IV 

Sta'cment sho^ving the Financial lesnlis of settlement opei otions tn 

several districts 


District 

Year of settlement 

I'evenue 

assessment 

Settlement 

assessment 

Difference 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 




R 

R 

R 

I Godavari 

From 1S62 to 1867 . 

17,10,402 

20,94,142 

+ 3,83,740 

2 Tnchinopolj' 

3» 

1864 „ 1865 . 

15.82,074 

11,94,018 

— 3,88,056 

3 Kumool 

fi 

iSGs „ 1S7S 

1 2.87, 123 

13,27,500 

1- 40,377 

4 Kistna 

3 » 

1S66 ,, 1S74 . 

30,00,939 

34,69,248 

+ 4,68,309 

5 Salem , 

if 

1S70 „ 1S74 

17,29,016 

17,97,381 

68,365 

d. Nellore 

if 

1873 „ 1875 

17,10,412 

18,98,563 

+ 1,88,156 

7 linnevelly 

if 

1S73 » 1S7S . 

25.16,366 

25,04,256 

— 12,110 

8 Cuddapah 

” 

187-1 ,, 1SS3 

15,19,259 

16,27,1 35 

+ 1,07,876 

9 Chinglcput 

f> 

1S75 „ 1S7S 

13,57,612 

14,10,576 

52,964 

10 Ganjam 

i* 

1S78 „ 1884 

6,55,732 

7,20,449 


11 Coimbatore 

a 

1>'>7S „ 1S82 

24,51,880 

26,56,792 

+ 64,7 j_ 7' 

+ 2,04.4)12 

12 North Arcot 

a 

18S1 „ iSS6 

17,47,530 

17,81,257 

1- 33,7- 

13 Nilgins 

if 

iSSi „ 1890 

33,632 

, ' 68,559 

- 34,927 

14 Madura 

a 

11^85 „ IS93 

15,97,956' 

i6,12,GSo 

4 - 14,730 

IS South Arcot 

a 

1SS7 „ 1893 

34,56,199 

35,58,877 

•r 1,02,678 

16 Vizagapatam 

ij 

IS89 ,, 1890 

3,53.770 

4,06 393 

- 52,623 

17 Bellary 

ff 

iSgo , 1S94 

12,68,666 

13,53,608 

+ 84,042 

iS. Anantapur 


1891 „ 1898 

8,69,721 

9,13,607 

+ 43,886 

19 Tanjore 

if 

1893 , 1894 

4 ', 14 , 499 

53,16,1 44 

12,01,645 



Total 

- 

3,29,62,782 

3,57,11,190 

4 - 27^8408 


Resettlements 




Tnchinopoly , 
Godavari . 

From 1894 to 1S95 

^3 s 73>038 

17,83,009 

T 4,09,971 


5J 

„ igoo 1 

32,68,661 

36,49,866 

+ 3 , Si 20S , 

r. 


the introduction of the new settiemenrnor the n “ 

It IS the original assessment less all the de,1 original (paimash) assessment 
concessions granted from tir^e to t'lfro^he "4. 

till the new settlement. the introduction of the ryotwar s>sten>^ 
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Statement shomng the Ftnaiictal results of settlement opetations MADRAS 

sevei al districts — contd • 


District 

PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE- 

rOR DECRTASE- 

Dry land 

Wet LAN D ! 

1 

Total 

Area 

1 

Assess- 

ment 

1 

Area 

A ssesE- } 
meat | 

Assess- 

ment 

Area by 
survey 

6 

7 

i 

8 

1 

9 

10 

11 

I Godavari 


Nol 

1 availabh 

2 j + 22 

1 

Not known 

2 Tnchinopoly 


— 21 I 

- iS j 

- 28 i 

- 25 

■i- 7 

3 Kurnool . 


Not available i 

3 

9 

4 Kistna 



Do 

1 

1 

16 

+ 7 

5 Salem 


+ 2 

+ iS 

•f 0 1 

i. 

+ IS 

6 Nellore . 


-f- T 

-»■ 3 1 

T 22 1 

’T I 1 


7 Tinncvcllj . 


No 

t available j 

— os 

- 7 

8 Cuddapah . 

+ 8 

+ 9 

T II 

+ 4 1 

1 

+ 7 

8 

0 Chinglcput 

+ 12 

- 8 

+ IJ 

7 

T 4 

- II 

0 Ganjam . 

a. 28 

+ 1 

+ 13 

- >4 1 

+ 10 

2 o 

1 1 Coimbatore . 

-1- 6 

- 8 

+ 8 

- 8 1 
1 

- S 

7 

1 

12 North Arcot 

13 

— 3 

+ II 

+ 4 i 

1 

+ 2 

13 

13 Nilgins 




1 

+ 103 

75 

14 Madura 

S 

— lo 

+ 9 

+ 14 

+ 1 

s 

IS South Arcot 

+ 8 

- 3 

5 

- 9 

i + s 

T- 7 

16 V iragapatam 

- 21 

— 2 

! + 17 

— 21 

15 

- 20 

17 Bellary , 

+ S 

+ G 

-t- 8 

+ 0 

+ 7 

5 

18 Anantapur 

+ 6 

+ 9 

- S 

2 

- 5 

- c 

19 Tanjore 

■h 6 

+ 8 

-i" I 

+ 32 

+ 29 

-r 2 

^ Total 





T 83 

+ 77 



Re-settlements— 

■contd 



'^richinopoly . 

— 2 

+ 13 

— 3 

+ 52 

T 30 

\ 

— 2 






(« 


todavan , 

• 

+ s'l 


+ 7 

-f- II 7 

— 0 04 


(а) 22 8 (On water-ratetat R4 per acre which was the rate in force up to fash 

(б) 24 I 1304 
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LAND REVENUE POLICY 


MADRAS 


APPENDIX V 


Statevmii showing the pcrcet *age of the value of c^ross pioincc which 
the assessments of ihy and wet land 1 epiesent at comniutatu n rat.js 
tn the districts, settled by the Settlement Depaitment 
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’S 

17 

9 

9 

S 

s 

7 

31 

Chidambaram nnJ 
















M I n n a rj u d l 


1853-03 















taluhs riECitlec 
aspaitof South 
A'lOl In tSjt -03 


to 

4 

8 

I 

6 

3 

13 








Wes crii della 

Godav ari < 

ibSO-O? 

iSflO 67 

ro 

S 

>4 

5 

9 

9 

3 

0 

3 

1*1 

1 

6 

20 

13 

iS 

14 

9 

4 

1 

3 

33 

Lastern tiid Cen 
tral dc'tas. 
Upland 

TrlchinopoK 

( 

1004-65 

7 

0 

6 

0 

IS 

c 

13 

IS 

2 

s 

4 

4 


3 S 


IS 05 J7 

6 

6 

9 

X 

3 

1 

10 

31 

3 

10 

4 

6 

0 

3 t 

Masuhpalam not 

Kistna < 

li> 7 j *74 















tion - yr 

II 

0 

3 

I 

9 

9 

IS 

31 

IX 

0 

6 

8 

3 

51 

Guntur portion 

Salem ^ 

ia70 7a 

9 

14 

0 

1 

5 

0 

13 


10 

0 

5 

1 

9 

31 

boiith - 

1870-/4 

7 

10 

8 

0 

14 

5 

13 

33 

0 

(1 

3 

IS 

1 

*7 

Nortli 

NcUore 

It >73 74 

5 

12 

0 

I 

0 

6 

IS 

33 

7 

7 

5 

4 

10 

33 

Princip ildn ision 

I '> 74-75 

7 

13 

0 

1 

c 

5 

lb 

23 

8 

8 

5 

0 

4 

33 

Subdivision 


iS55 70 

0 

10 

4 

I 

0 

3 

lO 

34 

10 

S 

S 

9 

4 

10 

Proper 

Kurnool J 

1072 73 

5 

3 

9 

0 

II 

3 

13 

31 

6 

3 

5 

7 

0 

17 

P ittikonda 

>874-75 

8 

13 

9 

1 

7 

c 

17 

43 

I 

10 

7 

13 

3 

18 

Koill untla 

c 

1877-78 

1875-78 

5 

1 

3 

0 

10 

ZI 

8 

13 

30 

4 

3 

5 

13 

11 

19 

C u la b n m and 
*>nrl upur. 

Chinglcput 

f 

7 

8 

0 

I 

3 

>5 

•7 

5 

9 

3 

b 

4 

30 

1874-75 

8 

0 

1 1 

1 

3 

6 

15 

40 

14 

y 

0 

21 

7 

16 

Three taluks 

Cuddaph -I 

1877 80 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

15 

0 

14 

36 

9 

3 

6 

4 

1 

^7 

Do 

18S1-83 

4 

6 

3 

0 

7 

3 

10 

-S 

0 

j 

4 

9 

6 

18 

Ponr taluks 

Coimbatore 

1878 83 

6 

ft 

7 

0 

14 

7 

>5 

39 

14 

6 

6 

7 

0 

32 

Tinnciclly 

1873 78 








35 

5 

I 

6 

20 

2 

35 


Ganjam 

1878 84 

7 

3 

2 

0 

15 

8 

14 

14 

0 

3 

3 

13 

11 

33 


^orth Arcot 

1S81 85 

7 

7 

1 

1 

4 


>7 

25 

13 

0 

4 

>5 

3 

19 


Madura 

18S0 93 

7 

1 

3 

I 

1 

8 

16 

31 

lO 

° 

4 

I 

9 

19 


Viziigapatam 

1889 go 

7 

8 

ii 

t 

I 

0 

14 

23 

b 


5 

9 

5 

35 


South Arcot 

1887 93 

8 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

18 

34 

7 


S 

7 

4 

23 


Bellary , ^ 

1890-93 
1893 94 

5 

4 

5 

IS 

10 

0 

0 

IS 

8 

7 

8 

fS 

11 

37 

35 

0 

4 

5 

7 

6 

5 

14 

11 

3 

19 

21 

Three talul s 

1 tie taluks 

Tanjoro 

1S93-94 

9 

3 

I 

t 

7 

8 

16 ( 

16 

0 

14 

11 

5 

0 

3 

7 

G 

0 

ti 

26 

20 

Delta 

Non Delta 

Anantapur < 

1891 93 


14 

3 

0 

II 

9 

IZ 

30 

6 

6 

4 

6 

8 

14 5 

Two taluks 

1896-97 

4 

5 11 

0 

4 

3 

<5 

37 

6 

2 

4 

0 

8 

15 

Pour taluks 

L 

1897-98 

5 

2 

5 

0 

6 

A 

8 

39 

5 

G 

4 

6 

XI 

IS 

Two taluks 


-The gross \nluc IS exclusive of the nine of str-iw It is mereh the cMinntc. 
value at the cornu niatiaii rales arfo/i/ei/ in each case of the estimated jiehl of food rr unJ 

Thf'c/* rofpc \vr»rr» nc cVtmvn A . » ... .. uum 


These rates 'vere ns shown in Appendix 11 *, generall> much lower tlnn*^ the prico of pr uf 

a number of jears prci ions to, the settlements, whil/ 


prevailing at the time of, and for , 

recent prices have always been far dearer Hence the percentage in columns < ind 8 is 
from being the true percentage on the real gross produce 
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APPENDIX VI MADRAS, 


- Estimate of the value of crops produced tn ryotvian villages of the 
Madras P) estdeucy excluding Malabar and South Canara 


Crops 

Thousands 
of acres 

Rate per 
acre. 

Value 




a 

R 

Paddy 

5,300 

at 

30 

15,90,00,000 

Cholam 

4,240 

at 

10 

4,24,00,000 

Cumbu . ... 

2,625 

at 

9 

2,36,2^,000 

Ragi 

1,570 

at 

10 25 

1,60,92,500 

Wheat, barley and maize 

(ji, 

at 

12 

1 o,So,ooo 

Other grains and pulses 

5,570 

at 

9 

5,01,30,000 

Total Food-grains 

>9,395 


29,23,27,500 

Castors . . 

700 

at 

20 

1 ,40,00,000 

Ground nuts . . . 

190 

at 

35 

66,50,000 

Gingellj . . • 

1 720 

at 

20 

1,44,00,000 

Other oil-seeds 

1 

i 70 

at 

25 

1 7,50,000 

^ ! 

Total Oil-sceds 

i.Cbo 

1 

• 

3,68,00,000 

Chillies ! 

152 

at 

100 

1,52,00,000 

Turmeric . 

IS 

at 

250 

30,00,000 

Other condiments and spices . 

142 

1 at 

40 

56,80,000 

Total Condiments and spices 

306 


2,38,80,000 

Sugarcane 

55 

at 

200 

l,II,OOjOOO 

Other sugars 

69 

at 

50 

34,50,000 

Cotton 

1,514 

at 

12 

1,81,68,000 

Other fibres 

56 

at 

20 

1 1,20,000 

Indigo and other dyes 

425 

at 

25 

1,06,25,000 

Tobacco 

loS 

at 

100 

1,05 00,000 

1 ea, coffee and chicory 

55 

at 

200 

1,10,00,000 

' Other drugs, etc 

36 

at 

200 

72,00, oco 

\ Orchard and garden produce 

291 

at 

50 

1,45,50,000 

l^AAll other crops 

36S 

at 

10 

36,80,000 

t 

* Total 

24,355 


44,44,00,500 
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Resoltdton by the Government of Madras (^No, igi, Revenue, dated 

i3fh March igoi ) 

The thanks o£ His Excellency the Governor m Council will 
be conveyed to the Honourable Mr Nicholson for the able 
and caieful report contained in the Resolution read above 

2 The report is, in the opinion of Go\ eminent a full and 
complete answer to the criticisms of Mr Dult There are 
but two points on which His Evcellenci the Governor in Council 
desires to remark 

3 From a letter written bi Mr Diitt which appeared m the 
Pioneer of the 12th Januar) last it is understood that hlr Dutt 
found the authority for his statement that this Government had 
fixed “ one-ihird of the gross produce as the maMmum limit of 
rent [assessment] ”, in the compilation of Standing Information 
for the Madras Presidency published in iSyq It is true that 
the compilation in question contains a mis-statement to the effect 
that “the land tax” was then being revised on the principle that 
jt should in no case exceed 40 per cent, of the gross produce fca 
land irrigated at Government expense, or one-third of the gros -■ 
produce for land not so irrigated This error appears to have 
been due to a misapprehension b} the compiler of the correspond- 
ence (referred to in paragraph 46 of the Board s present re- 
solution) which had previously taken place on the subject of 
the relatiou of the rates of assessment and the gross produce 
The compilation of 1879 was however, superseded by ‘‘The 
Madras Manual of the Administration” by the same author issued 
in 1885 In the latter work the correct rule is given that the 
assessments are calculated so as to approximate as nearl) as pos- 
sible to half of the value of the utl produce. The rule is also 
explained in other standard works of reference, such as Stack’s 
memorandum on current settlements and Baden-Powell’s Land 
Systems of British India 

4. The other matter on which His Excellenc) the Governor 
Council 'vishes to comment is the estimate of the gross annua^^l 
agricultural produce of the country contained m paragraph 70 If 
the Board’s Resolution His Excellenc) the Governor in Counckl 
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considers that m respect of several of the staple food crops the MADRAS 
Board’s data result in an underestimate of the money value of the 
aVerage yield per acre. 




Chvpter VIIL— BOMBAY 


Fiom the Government of Bombay to the Government of India, 
No. 2181, dated the 30th M aich ipoi 

1 am directed to acknowledge the re ceipt of jour office letter 
No 2044 > dated isih October 1900, and as desired in it to 
forward the accompanying memorandum containing the views 
of this Government on the matter referred to in the letter, dated 
6th April 190:), from Mr. R. C Dutt, late of the Indian Civil 
Service, concerning land settlements in Bombay 

2 The Chief Revenue Officers have been consulted as desired, 
and the information embodied m the memorandum has been 
obtained partly from the records of Government and partly sup- 
plied by the Survey Commissioner and Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture, whose statements have been generally accepted 

'* by the Commissioners of Divisions. The delay in furnishing 
memorandum has been due to the pressure of famine and 
other work. 


Menioi andiim in 7 eply to the letter of Mr. R, C Dutt 
concerning Land Revenue Settlements 
in the Bombay Presidency , 

I The first statement in the letter with which it is necessary to 
Early position or deal is that in paragraph 2, where Mr Dutt 
Mirasidars. suggests that the Mirasi holder under native 

rule had his land-tax fixed in perpetuity and was in a more favour- 
able position as a revenue pa3er than the survey occupant In no 
reasonable sense can it be said that the land tax was fixed in per- 
petuity The "Tanka” of Malik Amber, which w'as supposed to 
represent one-third of the whole produce, was fixed in the gross, its 
^apportionment being left to the village community. The “ Kamal ” 
issessment imposed by the Mardtha Government was much* 


* Nearly double in Poona 
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HOX^BA.Y 3nd, 3S it could not be levied it ^^&s f&r/ned* The fsrnicrs 

could get profit onl} b> imposing cesses/ uhich became an 
integral part of the demand Leases to the heads of the: 
villages were begun onl} in 1807-08 Instead of having a tax 
fixed m perpetuity the Mirasdars as well as other landholders had 
to pa} all that could be exacted from them, those who had the 
means having to suppi} the defects of those who had not 
The assessment under the Maratha rule came to not less than 
one-half of the gross produce 

2 In paragraph 3 the statement is made that the land revenue 
was raised under British rule from So lahhs 

Increase m revenue 

demand in 1818 and in 1817 to II5 lakhs in 1818 and tO 150 

lakhs in a few }ears more The addition 
of 35 lakhs which accrued to the revenue in 1818 was entireU due 
to accessions of territory The further increase mentioned was 
due parti} to the same cause, partly to lapses of alienations, but not 
of course, to the existing system of settlement, which was not in- 
troduced mto an} district until 1839. How far, however, the 
introduction of that svstem was from causing an increase of 
sessment in every case may be gathered from the following figures 
regarding the full revenue demand at various periods in the tdluka 
of Indilpur, Poona District — ^The Tanka, Ri,22,ooo, (2) the 
Kamdl, 82,22,800, (3) Mr Pringles surve} 82,03,000, (4) 
original survey settlement, 1837-38,881,000, (s) revised settle- 
ment, 1867-68, 81,25,800, (6) the same reduced, 1875-76, 
81,13,000, (7) second revision, 1899-1900, 81,36600 The 
assessment at the second revision of settlement is thus only 9 per 
cent more than the Tanka and 40 percent less than the Mardtha 
Kamdl, 

3. The revenues of British territories of the Bomba} Presidency 

* ihe Deccan Ryots Commission considered that much ancestral debt was 
due to these exactmns, and Mr Chaplin, reporting in 1S22 on the newlj 
icquired Deccan districts, wrote — 

“Therayatsin many villarres, though usually frugal and provident, are much 
in debt to ^avkars and merchants owing to the oppres'^ion of the revenue coni 
tractors, many of these debts are of long standing, and are often made up 
compound interest and fresh occasional aids which go on accumulating so 
to make the accounts exceedingly complicated, a ray at thus embarrassed ca) 
seldom extricate himself ” / 
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were compared in the year 1880, when it was found that the total BOMBAY 
demand on the eighteen districts comprising the territories 
acquired up to the end of the year 1878-79 was about 263 
lakhs as compared with a demand prior to acquisition amount- 
ing to 256 lakhs of rupees and 63,585 khandis of gram The 

Rs Revenue demand, in other 
Northern Division . 99,4 IjS8S words, notwithstanding the 

Southern Division 87^78 development of the 

— country, was little, if at 

3,01,09,298 

~ — all, in excess of wnat was 

assessed upon the same territory under Native rule The demand 
in the same districts in the last normal jear, 1895-96, amounted 
to R3, 01,99, 298, as shown in the margin. The increase as com- 
pared with the demand under Native rule amounts to about 
1 5 per cent and in consideration of the circumstances is clearH 
not excessive - 

4 In his paragraph 3 Mr Dutt attributes the break-up of the 
Cause of collapse of village community to the pressure of the 
^’|Iage system land revenue assessments imposed by the 

British Government, The statement is without foundation. 

There is some doubt whether m the Deccan such a system was at 
an} time in existence under the rule of the Marathas Sir 
B. Frere was of opinion that it w'as not Other authorities such as 
Mr A Rogers (see pages 8 — 9 of his work on the Land Revenue 
of Bombay) considered that proprietory bodies did exist in ancient 
times. But he observes that the state of agricultural society had 
become completely disorganized in consequence of the revenue 
system adopted by the Mardthas and such cohesion as may once 
have existed among communities'had been entirely loosened The 
collapse of the village s}stem, if it did exist in the Deccan, thus 
at any rate, occurred before the introduction of British rule 

5. Paiagraph Mr Dutt here alludes to the effects of 
Mr Pringle’s settle ^^'^^S'le’s Settlement As that Settle- 

ment w'as abandoned, the need for referring 
It IS not apparent. The Settlement was an acknowledged failure 
from the first, as the Revenue Officers anticipated, and as soon as 
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the excessive character of the assessments was perceived, orders 
were given to leduce the assessments, and large remissions were 
granted for failure of crops. But the revenue administration hacf 
lapsed into a confused condition of which the native officials wei^^ 
not slow to take advantage. Great part of the remissions allowed 
for failure of crops was sistemalically appropriated to their on 
use, whilst bi their agency a system of unauthorized colleclioi 
were generally introduced throughout the district. This latti 
practice is said to have been carried to sucn an extent that in mar 
cases the unauthorised exceeded the authorized collectipns of tf 
village The Revenue Commissioner quotes a case in which tf 
unauthorized collections amounted to R357 against the Goveri 
ment demand of R137 and another of R789 against R255 , 

wasmainl) for the purpose of these unauthorized exactions thi 
the torture referred to by Mr. Diitt was inflicted 

6 In his 5th paiagraph Mr Dutt states the principles of th 
Settlement as he understands them H 

Principles and me- 

thods of BomUay sot po'nts out that the assessment is base 
tiements. on the individual holding, or field, that it 

fixed for thirty years, and that its amount is determined with 
pect to the value not of tlie pioduce but of the land This siafe^ 
ment of the principles of the Settlement system is imperfect and 
It IS in some important respects misleading The basis or unit 

of assessment is the Survey number or 
plot of land of a size adapted for cultivation 
by a peasant with a pair of bullocks The arable land, whether 
cultivated or waste but available for cultivation, was split up 
into these numbers, the area of which was accurately ascer- 
tained by surve) measurement, of course regard was had 
to actual holdings, which were formed into one or more 
separate nnmbeis provided the area was not less than a very low 
minimum. Then the soil of each number was valued according 

Soiiciassxfication. retention 

of moisture and other phy sical properties 
Disadvantages or faults xvere taken into account as well p 

* Government Selection No. 379, page 41. 


The Survey Numher. 
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special ad^antages The \aluaiion was expressed in annas BOMBAY, 
of a rupee, sixteen annas representing generally the best 
-bt)il But as has been frequently pointed out before, these 
operations of measurement and of classification or soil valuation 
have nothing whatever to do with the pitch or amount of the 
assessment They are only the methods bv which the assess- 
ment iS distributed over the numerous individual holdings of a 
r)Otwari sjstem. The classification is, no doubt, the cardinal 
factor by which the incidence of the assessment in each field is 
graduated But the assessment as a whole is not based upon it 
It IS objected to by hir Dutt as unpractical, but it corresponds m 
method wuh the operations of a soil value m England and accords 
with the judgment of the people, whose estimates of the relative 
\alue of the different classes of soil were carefully taken into ac- 
count by the framers and revisers of the system from time to time 
It has been tested and improved by more than fifty years' ex- 
perience, until a very remarkable degree of accuracy has been 
attained At the beginning, however, undoubtedly mistakes oc- 
^dVred and imperfections existed Poor soils were found to be 
relatively highly assessed, and the richer soils were found to have 
escaped too easily The extreme importance of havng a correct 
basis of distribution rendered it essential to coirect the oiiginal 
valuations The conections were effected at the first revision 
settlements with the utmost care, fresh valuation, how evei, being 
performed onh where the necessity for it was clearly indicated 
It has been determined that when the relative valuation has been 
revised in accordance with the results of experience, it will be un- 
alterable, so that, however the pilch or total amount of the assess- 
ments may be changed in future over any tract, their distribution 
as between field and field wull be the same as at present, and this 
operation is now virtually complete. 

7 The basis of the distribution of the assessment having been 

fixed as shown above, the next step is for the Settlement Officer to 

j work out the rates of assessment These 

N Assessment rates. , , , r 

\ rates are determined in the following 

xanner — The area dealt with, which is usually the sub-division 
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BOMBAY of s, district known as the idluka, is divided into groups 
homogeneous as to physical characteristics and economic 
advantages such as climate, rainfall, general fertility of soil,- 
communications and the like For each of these groups uniform 
maximum rates are fixed These maximum rates arethesiims 
which would be leviable upon a field the soil valuation of which 
IS sixteen annas Thus if the maximum rate be R3 per acre of 
sixteen-anna field, the assessment per acre upon a field the valuation 
of uhich was eignt annas would be R 1-8-0, and so on applying 
the maximum assessment rates to the soil valuation the rate per acre 
on each field IS arrived at But before fixing the maximum rates 
the Settlement Officer considers what direction the revision should 
take For this purpose he reviews fully every circumstance shown 
in the past revenue histor), puces, markets, communications, 
rents, sellina and letting and mortgage value of land, vicissitudes 
of season, and every other relex ant fact indicating the incidence of 
the previous assessment and the economic condition of the tract, 
and upon this induction he bases his proposals for enhancement 
or reduction of assessment as the case may be When he find| 
from the records of the prexious Settlement that the assessment 
was designedly pitched low' wnth the object of encouraging 
cultivation, or for other reason deemed sufficient at the time, and 
if he further finds from the land records of the period of the lease 
under revision that cultivation has m consequence largely expanded, 
that prices have risen, that the assessment bears a low proportion 
to the sale, letting and mortgage value of land, and that notwith- 
standing vicissitudes of season the assessment has been paid with 
conspicuous ease he will probably propose an increase of assess- 
ment This is what has happened recently m many parts of the 
Presidency, and m particular in the Deccan and Southern klarktha 
Country. If, however, he should find that the condition of the 
country has been stationary, that prices have not risen and that the 
country has not been developed or any rise occurred in the valu< 
of land, he will not propose any enhancement Cases of thii 
description have occtiried already in the Konkan Districts 0 
Ratnfigiri and Kanara Again, if the assessment at th 
original Settlement w'as pitched' high and the cuitivatiol 
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has been contracted, or the revenue has proved difficult BOMBA'S". 

collect, and the relation of the assessment to the value and 
rental of land is found to be high, the Settlement Officer will pro- 
pose a reduction Few instances of actual 1 eductions have occur- 
red up to the present But reductions have been actually proposed 
and sanctioned in the Olpdd Taluka of the Surat District, and it 
is not improbable that they may be proposed and approved for 
some talukas of Broach The general result to be attained by 
the revision of assessment being decided on, the ma\imum rates 
are proposed which, when applied to each field by means of the 
classification, would bring about that result, higher rates being 
imposed on those groups which enjpy the greater advantages, and 
lower on the less favourably situated groups In this way the 
total assessment, which it is reckoned that the sub-division will 
bear is equitably distributed throughout each group, village, and 


field 

''' 8 In place of the system described above Mr Dutt would 

Dutfc’s proposals Prefer to have a system based on the valu- 
" examined. ation of the produce of each field But it 

would be impossible to complete investigations within any measur-’ 
able period of time which would determine with any approach to 
accuracy the average produce of each individual field If it is 
suggested that an estimate of the average produce in homogeneous 
tracts of similar soils might be accepted, then in the first place it 
may be p ointed out that attempts at such estimates failed disas- 
trously in the Pringle Settlement In the next place it is to 

Assessment on aver- ^ sened that the land is not distributed 

age produce. mto considerable areas of equally 

fertile soil, and no assessment could be equitable which did 
not take account of the relative fertility of the several holdings 
9 Mr Dutt also ob] ects to the consideration in the determination 
of assessments of some of the economic 
conditions enumerated in paragraph 7 
above, and suggests the extension of cul- 
tivation and rise of prices as the only 


\ 

\ 

J Restriction of 
'•ounds of enhance- 
-.»^ents to rise in prices 
and increase of culti- 
vation. 


legitimate grounds of enhancement The extension of cultivation? 
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however, is not under a lyotwari system a cause of enhancement 0 
assessment It causes an increase of revenue because the availab^ 
waste land is ah eady assessed before it is taken up, and on eaclyiev 
number occupied the assessment becomes automatically le'^iable 
But this increase of revenue is derived without any alteration m the 
rate of assessment An occupant is at liberty to cultivate as much 
or as little of his holding as he pleases, and no extension within 
the limits of the holding will render him liable to increased assess- 
ment at the end of the lease But as indicating the lowness of 
the subsisting assessment, the extension of cultnation duimg the 
currency of the lease has always been regarded as an economic fact 
of the first importance in justifying an increase of assessmeht 
For the oiiginal assessments have beenpuiposely kept low in Older 
to encourage such extension, and there is no just reason why ^ 
they should not be raised to a reasonable level after a considerable \ 
period of enjoyment by the occupant at low rates. 

10. The general progress of the tract Mr Dutt considers to b^ 
no fair ground of enhancement unless it be reflected in incrqla^^ 
prices of agricultural produce. Now, as a matter of fact, up toT^ie 
present lime the general progress of districts in which enhancements 


have been made have been accompanied by considerable rises ol 
price, which have been made the main ground for the enhancementi 
taken. Indeed, the principle invariably recognised by the 
Bombay Government is that the enhancement should fall fai 
short of the r’se of price on which it may be based Thus, m the 
Karmala Taluka of Sholapur a rise of 35 per cent was taker 
against a rise of prices amounting to 100 per cent Other similai 
instances could be cited Wheie general progress has been 
taken as the justification for an enhancement, it has been only ae 
one Item of the evidence that the assessment, at the oiiginal settle- 


ment, have proved to be no less easy than was anticipated at tW 
time and would therefore bear the enhancement which had alwai^ 
been looked forward to at the end of the lease. H 

II Mr Dutt objects to the consideration allowed as a grou ?M 
of enhancement to the improvement of communications a^^ 
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1 produce Now, if the prices in the villages could be made the 
b^sis of revision of assessment, it would not be necessary to take 
into account any improvement of communications. But that is 
impossible The prices recorded are necessarily those of the 
market towns, and so long as these prices are taken, a deciease in 
the expense of conveying produce to market may be a fair ground 
for some increase of assessment But generally improvement of 
communications is taken into laccount only through the effect on 
the prices on the basis of which the assessment is fixed There 
are few other public impiovements affecting the value of land not 
irrigated by water supplied at Siaie expense, but such as there are 
afford, of course, a legitimate gn ind for a variation of the assess- 
ment when the time for revision comes The method of charging 
for water supplied at State expense adopted in this Presidency 
does not appear to be impugned 

12 The principles upon which revisions of assessment are to 
^^^ecled were prescribed afresh by law in 1886, after the most 
rcarefiil consideration, in the following terms see section 107 of 
the Land Revenue Code — 

“ In revising assessments of land revenue regard shall be 
had to the value of land and, m the case of land used for 
the purposes of agriculture, to the profits of agriculture 
provided that if any improvement has been effected in 
any land during the currency of any previous Settle- 
ment made under this Act, or under Bombay Act I of 
1895, by or at the cost of the holder thereof, inciease in 
the value of such land, or in the profit of cultivating the 
same, due to the said improvement, shall not be taken 
into account in fixing the revised assessment thereof.” 

These principles have been strictly adhered to in all settle- 
nents, original or revised, and no closer definition of them is re- 
tired or would be expedient They afford ample security that 
la revenue will never be enhanced for insufficient reason , they 
ppear to be perfectly equitable and have been already put into 
irabtice with success. 
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imposition of judi- checks on enhancements Will be recognized 

' ciai checks on en as wholh' unpractical The practice' of 

hancements. , , ,, i . c 'j 

leaiing to the Executive complete freedom 

in determining the amount of the assessments leviable in 

accordance with the general principles laid down by law has been 

universally accepted throughout India It is a necessary corollary 

from the principles on which taxation of every description is assessed 

throughout the civilized world, and is no way inconsistent with 

the delegation of authority to the Courts to settle disputes as to 

rents as between landlord and tenant, vho stand to one another in 

a relation of private contract, or to determine with the aid of 

assessors the value of land taken up for public purposes Even 

in England there is no proceeding in a Civil Court for the recoven 

of over-paid or over-assessed taxes , the aggrieved parties can onlj 

appl) to ihe Commissioners appointed for the purpose, that is the ^ 

Revenue Officers of Government In certain cases a particula*? 

Court may be selected as the Appellate authority for ce/:''3ain 

appraisements, but the Couit thereby becomes a Revenue Court 

for the time being and is virtuallv the assessor of the tax 

14 A perusal of the proceedings of the Legislative Council of 

India, when the Bombaj Revenue Jurisdiction Bill of 1876 was 

under consideration, shows that the agitation against thi'; Act is 

based on misapprehension The power of the Courts was alwavs 

limited to the enquiry whether the action of the Revenue 

Department vas vithin the discretion left to it by law. It was 

even urged that the Bill was unnecessarj and might safely be 

dropped The Bill was eventually passed, chiefly for the purpose 

of declaring the scope of the Courts interference and for 

preventing useless litigation. In dealing with a case about the, 

time when the Bill was being discussed, the learned Chief Justic^e, 

Sir Michael Westropp, strongly repudiated, on behalf ofjthe 

Court, the assumption bj the Civil Courts of jurisdictiorr^V 

determ ine the propriety of Land Revenue Assessme ■'Us^^JTrnfie 

•' Supplement to the Gacefie of India, April 8th 1876 pages 
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^as not, m the opinion of the Court, he said, the faintest desire on BOMBAY 
ihe part of the Legislature that the Civil Judges should, bv the 
;j^3impti0n of such jurisdiction, “ be transformed into Revenue 
Commissioners or Collectors of a superior grade. ' Under no 
circumstances could he ‘deem the Civil Courts entitled to 
arrogate to themselves the .duties of those offices ” 

15 Mr. Dutt has been content to infer the e\cessiveness of 
the Bombav assessments from the fact of the enhancements 
v/hich have taken place He has not evammed the assessments 
themselves m order to determine whether they are moderate or 
the reverse 


16 But, first, the occurrence ot the enhancements, which Mr 
Cnfiancoments at rightly puts at about 30 per cent . is 


first revision settle- 
ments explained. 


not wholly attributable to an eoomated in- 
crease of 30 per cent in the value of the 


produce, nor will a similar enhancement as he supposes be re- 
imposed at subsequent revisions tis pomted out by Sir J Peile in 
^o86, when introducing the amendment of the Land Revenue Code, 
01^" '^d in paragraph 12 above, the high late ot the enhancement 
taken at the revisions then current was due to the fact that they 


were first revisions of which entiancement is a natural feature, 
because in them are restored to their old level assessments which 


w'ere at the original settlements adjusted to a low conditions of 
agriculture and trade Another cause was the correction at revision 
of the measurements of the original surveys, a measure which 
resulted in large areas oemg brought to account which had escaped 
assessment altogether at the original survey. 

' 17 But, further, the assessments themselves, when evamined, 
will be found to satisfy all the reasonable criteria of moderation 
in assessment These criteria uIaY be taken as foui in number, 
^!z , (i) the effect of the assessment on cultivation , (2) the ease 
with which it IS collected , (3) relation to the net produce and 
to\the value of the land as shown by rents, and sale and mortgage 
yji^ues , (4) Its relation to the gross produce 

'll 8 As regards the first criterion, it may be observed that under 
the ‘Bombay rjmtwari system the amount due fiom an occupan 
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increases with every fresh piece of land which he takes up, and 
decreases with every acre which he relinquishes So long as the , 
assessment is not burdensome cultivation will expand until tjh-, 
whole of the culturable area has been taken up, but whenever the 
assessment is excessive, sooner or later cultivation will be curtailed? 
and the process of curtailment will commence before the total 
culturable area has been absorbed The criterion is an almost 
infallible indication of the moderation of the assessment or the 
reverse Accordingly, in those occasional areas where, owing to 
mistakes in the Settlement, over-assessment may have occurred? or 
where the assessment originally moderate maj have become exces- 
sive owing to deterioration of the soil or other causes impossible to 
foresee at the introduction of the Settlement, the first indication is 
given by a diminution in the area under cultivation 

19 Applying now this criterion to the Bombay assessments, it 
Increase of cuitiva- found that in the forty years ending 

1895-96 cultivation has increased from 145^ 
to 23^ million acres, in othei words, there has been an increase 
about 60 pel cent as compared with an increase of populftir - 
probably not exceeding thirty In several of the districts the 
whole of the culturable land has been practically absorbed.! 
But wherever waste remains to be taken up the process of 
expansion still continues The excess of the rate of increase 
in cultivation over that in population shows clearly that the former 
increase is not due merely to pressure on the land of larger 
numbers requiring food The figures in support of this statement 
will be found in tables A, B and C appended to this Note 

20 It IS perhaps unnecessary to analyse tables A and B in 

detail It IS, however, remarkable that the highest assessed 

districts form no exception to the rule, and that the proportion of 

culturable waste has fallen in thirty-two years in Ahmedabad' 

from 17 to 5 5 per cent , in Surat from 14 to 3 f per cent , and 
— — — — — — — — (if- 

^ The e\ces between S72 and i8yi is about 13 p,r cent 
feg^, in Ahmednag-ar, Sholapur, Poona and Satara, where the cultuiflafcT?” 
waste amounts to less than i per cent, of the total culturable area, |f 
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Kaira from 21 to 9I per cent of the total culturable assessed area BOMBAY. 
vThe proportion of waste in Broach, which is more highly assessed 
relation to its population than any other district of the Presi- 
dency, IS only a little over 3 per cent. It will, however, be 
observed that the rate of increase in cultivation is slower as the 
years advance The reason of this, of com se, is that the best lands 
were taken up first and most rapidly It might be thought from 

inspection of the figures, that in some of the Deccan districts 

Poona, Sdtara, ShoMpur — and some of those of the Karnatak 

Bel gaum, Bijdpur, Dliarwar — there had been actual retrogression 
It is to be observed, however, that in the districts in question 
almost all productive land had been taken up m the sixties or early 
seventies In the year 1875-76 the maximum was reached and 
then ensued the famine of 1876-77, after which, tempoiarily, large 
aieas of land were thrown up. Advantage was taken to include in 


, ^forest a large proportion of the relinquished area, which was of very 
p'por quality This is the sole reason of such diminution as the 
^ '' figures show m the cultiva- 

Distnct Percentage of unoccu- . j _ rpi 1 1 

pied to total cultu- area The people have 

Tableland never ceased to clamour 

Poona , - . o3 

Sfltara . 75 for the restoration of the 

Sholapur . . 50 i r , 

Beigdum . . 1 23 lands taken out of culti- 

odr . 2S vation, and, as the figures ' 

given m the margin show', 

in all these districts the proportion of culturable land left unoccu- 


Poona , 

Sfltara 

Sholapur 

Belgdum 

Bijapur 

Dharwar 


Table land 

S3 

75 

50 

1 23 

I‘22 

2 00 


pied IS of the smallest. 

21. As regards the ease with which the assessments have been 
collected, it will be sufficient to observe 


Pressure of reve 
nne demand judged 
' liy realizations. 


that in the year 1891-92, when there was a 
considerable failure of crops, no less than 
99 2 per cent, and m the tear 1896-97, a 


.ason of severe famine, 95 3 per cent, of the revenue was col- 


(bted with an insignificant amount of pressure The following 
gures for the latest year available, 1898-99, and the latest normal 


1 
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jear, 1895-96, will show how little pressure is required 1 



1898 99 

189s 96: 

Number of holdings 

1,217,109'^ 

1, 226, huT 

Amount of revenue for collection 

R3 1 1.9'^>322 

3,01,99,498 

Number of cases of distraint of move- 
able propertv and sale of immove- 

able property other than land 

3>323 

359 

Amoint for which distraint of move- 
able properly and sale of immove- 
able property other than land were 

resorted to 

1,62,660 

11,027 

Number of cases of forfeiture and sale 

of occupancy . . • 

1, 68 1 

022 

Amount foi which forfeiture was 

resorted to 

R 64,399 

21,280 

Occupancy of land^ Area 
declared forfeited C Assessment 

A 46,072 

11,632 

R 47,429 

20.931 

Occuparc% of forfeited r Area 

A 4 262 

1,768 

land sold . 1 As'cssment 

R 4,418 

2,048 

Forfeited land returned t Area 

R 26,904 

5,7 1 y' 
9,6S4 

to defaulters ( Assessment 

R 28.110 


It may be obser\ed that the amount of compulsory process iif" 
the year 1898-99 was much higher than the normal, owing to the 
pressure required ta recover arrears of revenue incurred in the 
famine of 1896-97. Nevertheless distraint was required for the 
recovery of little more than five m every thousand rupees for 
collection, and forfeiture of land for little more than tw'o in every 
thousand. Although nearly 47,000 acres of land w'ere declared 
forfeited about three-fifths of it w'as returned to the occupants 
22 As regards the relation of the assessment to the net 
produce of the land, it is difficult to form a definite opinion For 

the value of the net produce can be deter- 
mined directly only by deducting from the'' 
gross produce the whole costs of cultng^i 
tion, including w'ages, due to the cultivator and his household 


Relation of reve- 
nue to net produce 


» Including 210,992 mam holdings 
t Including 211,474 mam holdings 
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The letting value as recorded in the 

reports of all the tdlukas settled during the last five 

Q,sscssiiicr ^ 


years — 




Distn' 


ct. 


Kan a 


Surat 


Thana 

Poona 

Nasik 

Satara 

Khandesh 


Kolaba 
Ratnagin '* 

Kanara " 




Taluka 


•{ 


Nadtad 

iinand 

Rorsad 

Kapad\anj . 

1 hasra . 

Chorast 

Olpad 

Bh^rdoli . 

Chikiili 

lalalpur 

Bulsar 

Murbad 

KaUaan 

Bhiwndi 

balsettc 

Bas«ein 

Vada . 

bhahapur . 

Mahim 

Indapur 

Malepaon 

Nandgaon 

Baglan . 

Karad 

Patan 

Vilva 

Nandurbar 

Chali'gaon 

nbulia 

Shirpur 

Shahada 

1 aloaa 

Poha 

Ratnagin . 

Yellapur 

Hahyal 



A%erage 
rate of 
assessment 
per acre in 
land sublet 

Average rate 
0 f rent 


B 

a* 

P 

R 

a 


4 

7 

10 

13 

8 2 


4 

3 

4 

11 

5 11 

• 

4 

11 

10 

23 

4 6 

• 

I 

12 

1 

6 

II 11 


2 

9 

0 

S 

II 8 


4 

6 

0 

11 

13 S 

• 

S 

S 

3 

10 

12 g 


3 

5 

3 

7 

7 0 

• 

2 

12 

4 

4 

12 4 


3 

J 3 

9 

S 

13 lo 


2 

8 

7 

5 

12 4 


0 14 

2 

3 

10 9 


I 

12 

2 

5 

5 S 

• 

2 

2 

3 

4 J 5 S 

• 

3 

9 

13 

>3 11 

• 

n 

15 

8 

7 

6 0 


0 

13 

6 

2 

8 8 

9 

0 

15 

10 

2 

I 6 


I 

2 

I 

4 

2 2 

9 

0 

7 

7 

I 

6 II 


0 

14 

a 

2 

14 <1 


0 

8 

7 

I 

IS 6 

• 

0 

7 

2 

I 

4 S 


a 

5 

I 

9 

13 6 

• 

I 

12 

0 

S 

II 9 

« 

2 

3 

3 

9 

8 4 


I 

5 

1 

3 

9 7 

« 

0 

14 

5 

6 

7 II 

• 

0 

15 

5 

4 

8 I 

• 

0 

*3 

3 

- 5 

S II 

* 

I 

I 

5 

6 

8 . 5 


I 

7 

10 

4 

12 9 


S 

IS 

3 

8 

9 0 

• 

X 

2 

8 

2 

4 3 

• 

3 

4 

0 

6 

8 0 


2 

0 

0 

4 

0 0 


Average 
multiple of 
rent as com- 
pared with 
assessment. 


3‘9 

4-69 

383 

333 
3 70 
1*95 
333 
*74 
339 
2’2^ 
3*0 

3*03 

3 33 
38 
34a 
30= 

2 iV 
36s 

30 "^ 

30 

4’0 

30 

4*0 

30 

40 

3 O 
7*0 
50 
70 ^ 
6‘o 

3 o 

3*15 
3’0 
3*0 
3 O 


25 It will be seen from the Statements D and E attached 
that lanii generally sold for about 24*8 Umes and mortgaged 
for about ^ 9 hmes the assessment. Having regard to the pre» 
vailing ra[^^® interest in this country these values of land sub] 
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1 1 assessment are very significant and furnish BOMBAY, 
j. a remarkable contrast to the selling value 
of mirds land, which in 1832 as reported 
page 26 of the report of the Deccan Riots 
exceed two or three years’ purchase There 
) for the fact that land yielding R200 gross 
' be mortgaged for more than Rioo 
with which the land is passing into the hands 
classes has sometimes been adduced as 
)me character of the assessment But as 
IS no better proof of the moderation of the 
eat demand which has arisen for it on the 
sts 

e relation of the assessment to the gross 
produce, a statement has been recently 
submitted by the Director of Land Records 
ihe Famine Commission giving for each 
ge price of an acre of food-crops, (2) the 
revenue upon the net cropped area, and (3) 
upon (i) The result is given in the table 



'erago p^icc oi 
a acre’s out« 
irn of staple 
)od crops. 
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1 

{ 

1 
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Distnct 


Nasilv 

Ahmednaijar . 

Poona 

Sfiolnpur 

SStara 

Belg-aum 

Bi]T.pur 

Dnanvar 

Thana . 

Kholaba 

Ratnagiri 
Kanara . 


Rjotaari 


>) 

« 

>> 

»> 

»> 


JRjotwdn 
( Zcmindari 
< R3otwaii 
I Zemindar 
f R}otuAfi 
( Zcmmdan 
R3 otwari 


^ • o 

°a'5. 

8 ®j3 . 

r* (T w 
p 

wb ® 8 

e 


8 c 
< 


c'S 
t- o 
s o 


R 

16 00 
10 2 p 

14 '5 

10 78 
iG 26 

15 no 

845 
lb 17 


}• 47 4J ■{ 

[■ 48 79 \ 
} 304 s ^ 
59 95 


y s 


u > 
C .22 

y-B- 

a ® 
u 

« s 

u o 


Rap 

0 14 I 

4 
1 
o 

3 o 
3 n 
o 10 
6 8 
2 111 
208 
4 « I 
2 on 

1 2 9 

427 


o 10 
o 14 

0 9 

1 

1 

0 

1 


o 

tf- 

ti'-' 


c 

a 

u 


550 
6 31 
G 13 
522 
730 

6 So 
72 

7 So 

4’47 


J- 8*37 

]■ 5 9t> 

69 }. 


^NoTCS — The aoe’s outturn is for each exon theaicragc c-sUm-‘vtd in the/' 
quinquennial tables furnished to the Director General of Statistics nith the IcrTe'' 
from this Government, No 7274, dated 2nd October 1F97. 

The averages are based on vanous trustworthy sources of information such 
as the crop-experiments, the investigations of the cxpcnenccd Survey Officers 
who drew up similar anerages in the year 1884 and the more recent inquiries 
of the Deputy Director of Agnculturc, Mr Mollison, and the Director during 
the famine of 1 896-97 

28 It Will be seen that m Bijdpur the assessment is equal to 
about one-fourteenth and in ShoMpur to about one-nineteenth of 
the value of an acre of the staple food-crops On the other hand, 
in the four highly assessed districts of Gujarat we find that the 
incidence of the assessment is as follows — In Ahmedabad less 
than one-seventh, in Kaira rather over one-si\th, and in Surat, 
the most highly assessed of ail, about one-eight, and in Broach 
rather more than one-fifth. It is to be remembered that tliese 
incidences apply to the acreage under the staple food-grams. 
The value of an acre of crops other than food-crops is generally! 
of course larger than the value of an acre of food-crops It ma.^ 
then be safely inferred from these figures that in the poorer pari 
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of the Deccan the assessment is not more than 5 to 7 per cent. BOMBAY, 
^ of the value of gross pi oduce of a cultivated acre in a normal 
■^j^ear. It may be as high as 20 per cent m the most highly as- 
sessed parts of Broach, Kaira, and Surat But though the 
proportion of the produce taken is much higher in the more 
severely assessed districts of Gujdrat than m the lightly assessed 
districts of the Deccan and Southern Mardtha Coountry, the land 
of the former distncts is no doubt more profitable to the culti- 
vator The reason is obvious The surplus of produce left with 
the cultivator is notwithstanding the high assessment much 
larger. Thus, after pa3ing the assessment, the cultivator in 
Shol^pur, the most lightly assessed district, is left onlj Rio'22 
per "cultivated acre, whereas in Surat the remainder to him is 
^37 5 - 

29 The above statements of proportions of the assessment to 
the produce and letting value which have been given show that 
the assessment can seldom in the average approach the limit of 
one-half the net produce proposed by Sir Charles Wood, or, 
except m the case of exceedingly fertile land, the limit of one-fifth 
of the gross produce recommended by Mr Dutt, and that there is 
no indication of so much as one-half of the landlord's assets, 
where land revenue is obtained from him, being taken as the 
State demand. 


30 It has been shown in the preceding paragraphs ihat the 
enhancements were justified and that they have not resulted in 
an excessive assessment I he following facts and consider- 


Connoction ‘bo- 
tween revenue do* 
mand and alleged 
impoverishment of 
Boccan jryot. 


ations indicate that they have not, as 
alleged by Mr Dutt, increased im- 
poverishment Mr. Dutt cites the 
authority of Sir W Hunter, who in 


the debate in the Supreme Legislative Council upon the Bill 
ivhich became eventually the Deccan Agnculturists’ Relief 
A Act, gave expression, in the terms quoted by Mr Dutt, to 
yylhe fear that the assessments in the Deccan might not leave 
khe ryot enough to live on. Sir W Hunter's statements 
vere not answeied at the time by Sir T. Hope, who had 
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BOMBAY, charge of the Bill, for the sole reason that they were not 
relevant to it , they were based on observations of the Special 
Judge for the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, who gave it atr~ 
one of some general conclusions from information supplied by 
Subordinate Judges which he had not had time to digest. The 
business of the Subordinate Judges does not he much with the 
ordinary ryot , the cases which come before them are cases of 
persons whose circumstances are exceptionally unfavourable, 
and they are not in a good position to generalize as regards the 
ordinary ryot. The assessment in the Deccan, which, as above 
indicated, ranges between 5 to 7 per cent of the gross produce, 
IS not such as could materially affect the sufficiency of the 
cultivator’s food 

31 Moreover, the sole ground alleged by Mr Dutt for belief 
in the increased impoverishment of the Deccan ryot is his "in- 
capacity to resist famine But if there be one thing which has 
been ^ proved conclusively by the occurrences of the last four 
years it is the increase in the resisting power of the Deccan 
ryot. In the famine of 1876-77 when the revenue was ligh^r 
the difficulties of collecting it were much greater The cul I- 
vating classes came in considerable numbers on to relief works, 
large areas of land were relinquished, the owners emigrating 
and many of them disappearing altogether Now, howevetj 
although this is the third famine in five jears and in many places 
the intervening seasons were not favourable, little if any land has 
been thrown up by the cultivators of he Deccan In i 896 -q 7 > 
notwithstanding a failure of crops in the worst-affected districts 
such as Sholapui and Bijapur, as complete and disastrous as 
could be conceived, the proportion of the cultivating classes 
which came on to the relief works never exceeded 1 2 per cent, 
of the total number of cultivators In other districts the pro- 
portion was wholly insignificant The figures for the past and 
current years are not yet available, but it is clear that the greaty 
bulk of the cultivators have had means, in the shape of eiihea 
saleable assets, or credit to support themselves and their famihcg^ 
through a second, and seem likely to be also able to support thenJ 
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selves and families through a third year of extensive failure of BOMBAY, 
crops within a period of five 3 ears The manner in which such 
an unprecedented recurrence of calamities has been withstood 
most cogently disproves the assertion that the ryots of the 
Deccan are now generally impoverished It may reasonably 
be doubted whether in any country in the world so large a pro- 
portion of the population could have been thrown out of occu- 
pation and deprived of their ordinary means of livelihood for 
such lengthened periods with less disastrous results 

J. W. P MUIR-MACKENZIE, 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay 
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BOMBAY. 


\y in 1S66-67 and iSgS-oo 
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Statement comparing the extent of fully asscs’d ^'^4 ^ 


Districts. 

No. of 
Govern- 
ment 
villages 

IS 55 - 5 C 

Occupied 

Total 

/ 

AREA. 

Average 

per 

village 

1 

i 

1 

\o d 
G 3 "ir 1 
nert 

Tilb^t: 1 

I 

n 

3 

4 

5 

3 i 

Northern Division, 





Ahmedabid . , 

499 

325,503 

652 

45 i 

Kaira . . 

495 

262,52s 

530 

5-4 

Panch Mahals , 

, 




Bioach . 

406 

405,710 

994 


Surat 

So7i 

413,362 

S12 

SoS 

1 liana , . 

(2,210) 

(1,000,000) 

( 451 ),' 

2,:i6 

Central Division 



- — t 


Khandesh . . , 

3 , 2 o 6 i 

1,294,644 

404 

0,'Soi 

Nasik .... 



« j 


Ahmednagar . , 


2,562,127 

1363 


Poona , 

’ • • • 

970 

1, 447,006 

1, 192 


Sholapur , , 

917 

1,962,595 

2,141 


Satara 





* • 

l,lSo 

1,42s, 0S6 

1,210 

1,0.0 

Southern Division. » 





Belgaum 






1,320 

1,226,129 

929 

sss 

Bijapur .... 









1,004 

Dhdrwar . , 






I , 211 

1,144,614 

945 

KV- 

Kolaba . 









Vrt\ 

Ratndgin ... 

1,279 

(1,000,000) 

(7S2) 

\ I 

Kanara . . 

• • • 

(1,416) 

(320, coo) 

(22| 

U 

’(1,416) 

Total Presidencv proper . 

1 7.S02I 

ia.7oo.6Ti 

1 

9 . 

PVfl-. . . 


STATEMENT B 


'ei occupied aiea tn Government Ryoivsdrt and Khoii villages in the Bombay I 


1S65 66 


1875-76 


1S95-96 

No. of 

Occupied 

AREA 

No of 

Occupied area | 

No of 

Occupied , 

Govern- 

ment 

villages 

Total 

Average 

per 

village 

Govern- 

ment 

villages 

Total 

Average j 
per ! 
village 1 

Govern- 

ment 

villages 

Total. 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

II 

12 

459 

496,993 

1,083 

443 

500,217 

1 

1,129 

447 

493,455 

524 

380,463 

726 

525 

363,255 

692 

525 

396,963 

457 

(155,000) 

(339) 

435 

152,388 

350 

403 

220,072 

406 

453,613 

1,117 

410 

466,81 1 

1,139 

407 

469,565 

SoS 

472,965 

585 

Sl6i 

584,239 

716 

810) 

652,176 

2,216 
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2,115 

1,011,391 
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3 ,S 53 l 
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3,3 lo| 

2,415,63s 
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1 , 215 ^ 
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1,2231 
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1,561 
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2,230 

990 J 
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1,893 

I,002| 
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660 

2,147,432 

3,254 

665 

2,071,770 
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1,619 
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961 
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SS8 

i,'’ 97 , 77 i 

1,236 
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1,114,584 

1,247 

913 

1,161,123 

1,004 

1,951,219 

1,943 

1,009 

2,084,721 

2,066 

1,011 

2,128,946 

1,272 

1,549,897 

1,219 

1,278 

1,539,097 

1,204 

1,289 

1,566,161 

962I 

412,715 

428 

985 

468,646 
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1,538 

6S9 255 

1,277 
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(782) 

i, 273 i 

1,001,072 

7S6 

1,270^ 

1,624,002 
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(320,000) 
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(226) 
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329.770 

20,1 1 li 

20,363,300 

1,012 

20,243! 

21,706,649 


19,673! 

) 

23,372,682 


(i) — ^The area figures are for fully assessed occupied area Notn: (2) — The figures u 


















, '^residency diiitiig the yecii’s iS55*5^j i 86$~66) ciiid iSg^^gO 
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iiREA 


leverage ' 
f per i 
jvillag-e I 


; 1 '3 ' 

i 


Remarks. 



1,104 

756 

551 


Government ryotwan villages only Some villages ceded to Bbavnagar in iS66, 
others transferred to kaua Some land relinquished since 1893-04. 

Goveinment ryotwan and Naeva villages only. Some villages tcansferrod 
from Ahmedabad 

Ceded by Scindia in )86j Government ryotwan villages only 


1,154 

S05 


517 


Information foi 1855-50 and 1805-66 only available m native measures. Panvl^z 
Taluka transferred to Kolaba la 1SS4-S5 and Karjat in 1891-92. 


1,062 Some territory added from Central India in 1S60 Mdlegaon and Bnglan Tdlokas 
transferred to Nasik in 1S69 Some territory ceded to Indore in 1S7S 
1,350 CoUectovate created in 1869. 


2,087 

i,S93 


leovUages ceded by Scindia in 1S60 
iS6q. 

Sholapur included in Poona in 1865-66 


Four talukas transferred to Nasik in 


3,115 


1855 56, part of Bijapur included , 1S65 66 included in Poona 


1,454 


Pandharpur and Sangola Talul as transferred to Shulapur in 1864 and Msisiras 
in 1S75 Tasgaon added in 1865 


1,272 

2,105 

1,215 


1865-66, part of Bijapur included 
Collectorate created in 1864 
Territory added in 1857 


44S 1855-56, included in Tham. Panvel transferred from Thana in 1884-85 and 
Karyat in 1891-92 Includes Khoti villages 

1,27s 1855-56 and 1865 66 figures estimates only Includes Khoti villages 
233 1855*56, 1S65 66 and 1S75-76 figures not available 
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STATEMENT C. 

^ Popu laiton of each dtsirici of the Bombay Presidency proper tn x872» 
^ 1S81 and iSgi. 


District. 

1S72 

l88i 

1891. 

Ahmedabad 

• 

• • • 

0 

S 29 ,C 37 

856,324 

921,712 

Kaira 

• 


0 

782,733 

804,800 

871489 

Panch Mahals 



« 

240,743 

55,479 

313,417 

Broach 

• 


• 

350,322 

326,930 

341,490 

Surat 

• 


« 

607,087 

614,198 

9,989^9 

ThSna 

• 



847,424 

908,548 

819,580 

Khdndesh 

• 


• 

1,028,642 

1,237,231 

1,460,851 

• 


• 

734,386 

781,206 

843,582 

Ahmednagar 

• 


• 

773,938 

751,228 

883,755 

Poona . 

• 



907,235 

900,621 

1,067,800 

Sholapur . 

• 


« 

662,986 

582487 

750,689 

Satdra 



• 

1,160,050 

1,062450 

1,225,989 

Belgaum 

• 


• 

938,750 

864,014 

1,013,261 

Dhdnvar 

• 



988,037 

882,907 

1,051414 

Bijapur 

0 


• 

816,037 

638493 

796,339 

Kanara . 

• 


• 

398,406 

421,840 

446,351 

Ratndgin 

0 


• 

'i,oi 9 ,« 3 (> 

997,090 

1,105,926 

Kolaba 

0 

* * • 

0 

350,405 

381,649 

594,872 



Total . 

« 

13,391,954 

•3,267495 

15,163,506 


BOMBAY, 
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STATEMENT D 


Abstract statement sho'wtng results of ordinary sales under Court 

decrees 


/ 
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7 

51 
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L 
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5 

40 

• 

• 
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9 
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6 

0 

6 
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39 
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S 
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0 
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Abstract statement showing results of simple mortgages and mort- 
gages with possession. 
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GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS. 


Assami or Asami A cultivator, a tenant, 

Bataf Division of the crop between the cultivator and the landlord, 

Chaukfdar A village watchman , a member of the rural police. 

CbaukIdSrf Pertaining to the village watch and ward 

Cholam The giant millet , Sorghum ‘vulgare 

Cowl or Kaul The document gianted by the Collector, proprietor oi 
receiver of the revenue to the subordinate payer of the revenue 
stating the terms of the agreement and the amount to be 
paid 

Crore. len millions or one hundred lakhs. 

Cumbil. The spiked millet , JPenmsehnn typhoideum. 

Dittam. A preliminary forecast or estimate of the year’s cultivation 
(Madias). 

Faslf. Belonging to the harvest or season.. The harvest or revenue 
year, usually commencing in July. 

Garce or Gansa. A measure of grain equal to i85'2 cubic feet or 
9 j86o lbs. avoirdupois. 

Gaontfa. The village headman (Sambulpur, Central Provinces) 

Hukmnama A written order. 

Hakul Tahsil. Hah-i-Tahsil The rate or fee of the officer em- 
ployed to collect the Government revenue. 

Haria A species of myrabolam {Teiminalia chebula), 

Havelf A palace, a mansion Baveh lands, Crown lands, those 
reserved for the supply of the privy purse. 

I 

Inam A holding free of land revenue or on a favourable assess- 
ment 

Jama. The total sum of the land revenue levied or assessed on any 
estate or holding 

Jamabandf. A village or district rent roll. The annual settlement of 
the land revenue made under the ryot-wari system 

Kamal or Kam araa. The full (Mardthd) assessment of land. 

Khalsa. A term employed to distinguish the royal' demesne from 
that held by barons and chiefs. Government lands. 
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Ktas mahsl Cro^n lands , originally, those devoted to the private 

profit of the ruler. , , ^ 

Khot. Originally a revenue farmer with hereditary right of office, 

now proprietor (Konkan, Bombaj), 

Khudkasht A resident hereditary tenant under a Zemindar , land 
cultivated by a pi oprietor for himself. 

Lakh One hundred thousand. 

Lagwan One ot the village accounts showing the total assessment 
and by whom to be paid. 

I/fahal A village, estate, or group of lands regarded as a unit for 
land revenue purposes 

Malguzar Pajer of the mal or revenue, the vilia^ge headman or 
proprietor _ 

Malguzarf Pertaining to the tenure of the mdlguzar 

Malik-maqbuza Possessor in full proprietary right of a pl ot o r 
holding within a village 

Maund or man A measure of weight of 40 seers or £0 lbs. avoirdu* 
pois 

Merak Fees, and shares in grain, etc , allotted to hereditarj village 
artizans and servants from the common share (Madras). 

Miras Inheritance; inherited propertv or right 

Muasidar The holder of hereditary lands or offices in a v'lllage. 

Karva The rrode of distributing cquallv the total land revenue 
assessment of a village among the co sharers Najva village*^, 
are villages held in co-partnership (Guzerat, Bombaj), 

Fairassh (Faimafsh) Measurement, survey 

Fatel The headman of the ryohoai i village in Central, Western and 
part of Southern India 

Fatwari A village accountant and keeper of the village records. ' 

Fowars. A clan or caste of that name 

Futtah or Fottah A written lease or document given to tenants or 
occupiers or other land-holders 

Rabi. The spring harvest which ripens at the beginning cf the hot 
season. 

Ragi A coarse millet {Eleustne Coiocana), 

Ryot. A tenant under a landlord, also a land-holder or occupant 
holding direct from Government and not under any landlord 
or middleman. 

Ryotf, Ryotwarf The system of settlement in w’hich there is no 
middleman or landlord over the individual ryots, who are 
severally (not ]ointly) liable for the revenue assessment on the 
holding. 
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Sanad, A title deed, a patent of appointment to a grant title, 
dignity or office 

Sahukar ot Sa^kar, The village money-lender 
Seer A measure of weight equal to 2 lbs. avoirdupois 
Serai A rest-house 
Sir The landlord’s home farm 

Sir Khudkasht The landlord’s private lands cultivated by himself. 
Siwai Any addition to the standard or cus omary revenue , profits 
from the'land other than those of cultivation, c g , fisheries 
Sunn or San A fibre plant {Croiolarta jtincea), 

Tahsfl A local revenue sub-division 

Takavi Government loans to land-holders and cultivators 
Taluk, Taluka A division of a Collectorate or District (Madras and 
Bombay). A landholding or tenure which is subordinate to a 
landlord or superior (Bengal). 

Talukdar A landlord oi zemindar holding (originally) an estate or 
group of estates by special grant or On feudal tenure 
Talukdarf The tenure or status of a Talukddr 
Tanka or Tankha The Mardtha fixed assessment in money (as 
opposed to any former revenue assessment varying with the 
years crop). , 

Taram kammi A reduction from taram assessment, i e , the assess- 
ment based on classification of soils. 

Til An oilseed {Sesamum indicum) 

Tola A weight of which about 2^ go to the ounce avoirdupois 

Varam A share of the crop or produce of the field (Madras), 

Zemindar A landlord or proprietor receiving rent and paying 
revenue thereon direct to Government 
^eraindari, Pertaining to the tenure of a Zemindar 




[Note.-— T he Statistical information contained in the volume is indexed under 
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